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PREFACE. 



The Grammar here presented to the public origitiated in a 
design, formed several years since, of preparing a new edition 
of Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections 
as the existing state of classical learning plainly demanded. 
We had not proceeded far in the execution of this purpose, 
before we were impressed with the conviction, which our subse* 
quent researches continually confirmed, that the defects in that 
manual were so numerous, and of so fundamental a character, 
that they could not be removed without a radical change in the 
plan of the work. 

Since the first publication of that Grammar, rapid advances 
have been made in the science of philology, both in Great 
Britain and upon the continent of Europe. In the mean time, 
no corresponding change has been made in that work, and, 
after the lapse of half a century, it still continues, in its origi- 
nal form, to occupy its place in most of the public and private 
schools in this country. For this continuance of public favor 
it has been indebted, partly to a greater fulness of detail than 
was found in the small grammars which it has superseded, partly 
to the reluctance so commonly felt to lay aside a manual with 
which all are familiar ; but, principally, to the acknowledged 
fact, that the grammars which have been proposed as substitutes, 
not excepting even those translated from the German, though 
oflen replete with philosophical views of the highest interest, 
have still been destitute of many of the essential requisites of a 
complete introduction to the Latin language. 

Listead, therefore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at 
length determined to mould our materials into a form corre- 
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sponding with the advanced state of Latin and Greek philology. 
With this view, we have devoted much lime to a careful exami- 
nation of such works as promised to afford us the most material 
assistance. From every source, to which we could gain access, 
we have drawn whatever principles appeared to us most impor- 
tant. These we have sometimes expressed in the words of the 
author from whom they were derived ; but, in general, we have 
preferred to exhibit them in our own language. The whole, 
with tbe exception of three or four pages only, has been sent to 
the compositor in manuscript. 

The limits of a preface will allow us to notice but a few of 
the more prominent peculiarities of the following work. 

To insure a correct and uniform pronunciation of the Latin 
language, our experience had satisfied us, that rules more copi- 
ous and exact than any now in use were greatly needed. In 
presenting the rules of orthoepy contained in this Grammar, it 
13 not our object to introduce innovation, but to produce uni- 
formity. This we have endeavored to effect by exhibiting, in as 
clear a light as possible, the principles of pronunciation adopted 
in the schools and universities of England, and in the principal 
colleges of this country. If these rules are regarded, the stu» 
dent can seldom be at a loss respecting the pronunciation of any 
Latin word. 

As aa incorrect pronunciation may generally be referred to 
the errors into which the student is permitted to fall while learn- 
ing the paradigms of the grammar, we have endeavored to pre*- 
vent the possibility of mistake in these, by dividing the words 
according to their pronunciation, and marking the accented 
syllable. If the instructor will see that the words are at first 
pronounced as they are set down ip the paradigms, he will not 
afterwards be compelled to submit to the mortifying labor of 
correcting bad habits, when they have become nearly inveterate. 
Wherever a Latin word is introduced, its quantity is carefully 
marked, except in those cases in which it may be determined 
by the general rules in the thirteenth section. As the para- 
iligms are divided and accented, it may not, in general, be expe- 



dient lor the student to learn the rules of pronunciation at his 
entranee upon the study of the Grajnmar. It will be sufficient 
for him, at first, to understand the principles of accentuation in 
the fourte^ith and fifteenth sections. The remuning rules he 
can gradually acquire as he proceeds in his study of the lao* 
guage. 

The materials for the subsequent departments of the Gram* 
mar have been drawn from various sources, most of which need 
not be particularly specified. It is proper, however, that, in this 
place, we should, once for all, acknowledge our obligations to 
the Grammars of Scheller, Zumpt, and Grant, and to the Dic- 
tionaries of Gesner and Facciolatus. 

The paradigms of Adam's Grammar, as being generally known, 
have been retained, excepting a few, which were liable to valid 
objections. Penna was rejected, because, in the sense assigned 
to it of a pen, it is totally destitute of classical authority. In* 
stead of this, musa, which is found in the older granmiars, has 
been restored. In the third declension, several additional examr 
pies have been introduced. 

Under adjectives, the different kinds of comparison, and thf 
mode of forming each, have been eiqplained. The terminations 
of the comparative and superlative are referred, like every other 
apeeies of inflection, to the root of the word. 

In treating of the pronouns, we have aimed so to arrange the 
sev^al classes, n» to exhibit their peculiar characteristics in 4 
clear and intelligible manner. 

The compounds of sum are given in connection with thai 
verb. In the second conjugation, maneo has been substituted 
lor doceOj as the latter is irregular in its third root. In the 
third conjugation, also, rego has been taken instead of lego, as 
the latter is irregular in its second root, and, from its peculiar 
signification, cannot properly be used in the first and second 
persons of the passive voice. 

In every conjugation except the first, the active and passive 
voices have been so arranged as to show the relation of their 
corresponding tenses. 
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The derivation of the several parts of the verb from the root 
is exhibited in a peculiar manner, and such as we have found 
in practice to render the varieties of termination, both in regu- 
lar and irregular verbs, peculiarly easy to be retained in memory. 
Every part of the verb is shown to be naturally derived, either 
immediately or mediately, from its primary root. The mode of 
forming the secondary roots, and the terminations to be added 
to them and to the primary root respectively, in order to form 
the v$irious tenses, are fully exhibited. 

In each conjugation, those verbs whose second and third roots 
are either irregular or wanting, are arranged alphabetically, in 
order to render a reference to them as easy as possible. 

In constructing the tables of verbs, and occasionally in other 
parts of etymology, we have derived essential aid from Hickie's 
Grammar, and we trust that the information resulting from his 
researches, in relation to the parts of verbs in actual use, will 
be esteemed not only curious but important. To a considerable 
extent, we have verified his statements by our own investiga- 
tions ; in consequence of which, however, some changes have 
been made in the parts of certain verbs as exhibited by him. 

The rules of syntax contained in this work result directly 
from the analysis of propositions, and of compound sentences ; 
and for this reason the student should make himself perfectly 
familiar with the sections relating to subject and predicate, and 
should be able readily to analyze sentences, whether simple 
or compound, and to explain their structure and connection. 
For this purpose, it is generally expedient to begin with simpler- 
English sentences, and to proceed gradually to such as are more 
complex. When in some degree familiar with these, he will be 
able to enter upon the analysis of Latin sentences. This 
exercise should always precede the more minute and subsidiary 
labor of parsing. If the latter be conducted, as it often is, 
independently of previous analysis, the principal advantage to be 
derived from the study of language, as an intellectual exercise, 
will inevitably be lost. The practice which we would respectfully 
recommend is that which we have presented at the close of 
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Syntax under the head '' Analysis." When language is studied 
in this way, it ceases to be a tiresome and mechanical employ- 
ment, and not only affords one of the most perfect exercises of 
the intellectual faculties, but, in a short time, becomes a most 
agreeable recreation. 

In the syntax of this Grammar, it is hoped that nothing essen- 
tial which is contained in larger grammars, has been omitted. 
Our object has been in this, as in other parts of the work, to 
unite the comprehensive views and philosophical arrangement of 
the German philologists with the fulness and minuteness of the 
English grammarians, la no German grammar that we have 
seen, is the language well adapted to the capacity of the younger 
classes of students, or such as to be conveniently quoted in the 
recitation-room. These defects we have endeavored to remedy, 
by expressing the rules of syntax in as simple and precise 
language as possible. In the arrangement of the syntax, we 
have followed the order of the various cases and moods, so that 
whatever relates to each subject will be found under its appro- 
priate head, and the connection of different subjects is pointed 
out by references from one part to another. In the distribution 
of the subordinate parts, we have endeavored to exhibit in the 
clearest manner their mutual relation and dependence. 

The sections relating to the use of moods have received par- 
ticular attention, as it is in this part, perhaps, more than in any 
other, that the common grammars are deficient. Upon this 
subject, in addition to the sources before enumerated, we have 
derived important aid from Carson's treatise on the relative, and 
from Crombie's Gymnasium. 

The foundation of the prosody which is here presented, is to 
be found in the more extended treatises of Carey and Grant, and 
in that contained in Rees*s Cyclopaedia. From various other 
sources, also, occasional assistance has been derived ; but in 
this, as in every other part of the Grammar, we have given 
to the materials such a form as seemed best adapted to our 
purpose. 

Extended discussions of grammatical principles we have 
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every where omitted^ as foreign to the design of our work, but 
have endeavored to present the results of such discussions in 
the manner most likely to serve the practical purposes of the 
Btudent 

A prominent object in the composition of this Grammar, and 
one which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules and 
definitions, than is. usually to be found in works of this kind. 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attention. It will be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in common use, there 
is such inaccuracy, as well as indefiniteness, that many parts, if 
taken independently of examples, and of the explanations of 
the teacher, would be wholly unintelligible. This is especially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, for example, the com- 
mon rule, ** A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person." Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follows, the verb, or, 
in other words, whether it is the subject-nominative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is left undetermined. 

So in the rule, " One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thing in the genitive," there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not even required that they shall stand in the same proposition. 
The only condition is, that they shall signify different things. 
Any one substantive, therefore, governs any other substantive 
in the genitive, whenever and however used, and, in its turn, is 
governed in like tnanner by that other, provided they signify 
different things. 

In like manner the rule, '' One verb governs another in the 
infinitive," contains no limitation or restriction of any kind. 
Tlie least that the student can be expected to infer from it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers. One who has formed such a 
conclusion may well be surprised to find that the number of 
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verbs followed by the infinitive without a subject-accuBative^ ii 
very email, and that no inconsiderable portion of the verbs of 
the language cannot, under any circuinstaaoes whatever, govern 
an infinitive, either with or without such accusative. 

Rules of this kind appear to have been intended aot to lead 
tbe student to a knowledge of the structure of the language* 
but to be repeated by hiio after the c4Histruction ha^ been fully 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, tbereibre, they may 
be said to teach nothing. Similar remarks might be made 
respecting a very large proportioD of the common rules of 
syntax, as will be obvious to any one who will take the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny* M tbe objeot of syntax 
is to exhibit the relatioas of words and propositions, no rule 
can be considered as otherwise than iinperleet, which leaves the 
nature and even the existence of those relations wholly inde- 
terminate. An active verb, for example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three different cases, in order to express 
what are sometimes called its immediate and its remote objects* 
and also some attendant circumstance of time, place, instriH 
nient, ^.c. To say, th^i^ thai '^A verb signifying actively 
governs the accusative," can give ffo precise information, unless 
we specify which of its relatjops is denoted by this ease. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in many 
cases, to have arisen from au excessive desire of brevity ,^ an4 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to which, however defective in 
Its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of the case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in every re- 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has at length 
become impossible even for ourselves to recollect the share 



which each has had in bringing the work to its present stat€L 
Of each and every part, therefore, it may be safely said that 
we are the joint authors ; and hence, whatever of praise or 
blame may attach to any part, must be shared equally by each. 
In commending to the patronage of the public a work on 
which so large a portion of our thoughts has been for several 
years employed, we will not pretend indifference to its fate. It 
was begun under a conviction, derived from the experience of 
many years in teaching the ancient languages, that a Latin 
grammar, different in many respects from any with which we 
"were acquainted, was greatly needed in our schools and colleges. 
Had we contemplated the amount of labor which its execution 
would impose upon us, we might probably have shrunk from 
the attempt, encumbered as we were with other employments. 
At every step, however, our labor has been cheered by the 
greater familiarity which we have acquired with the best of the 
Roman writers, and by the hope that the result might be of 
service to others in forming an acquaintance with the same 
immortal authors. Should the verdict of an enlightened public 
decide, that, in this respect, we have been successful, we shall 
feel ourselves fully recompensed for our labor, in the satisfac- 
tion of having contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
promote the cause of classical literature, and consequently of 
sound learning, among our countrymen. 

Boston, April 8, 1896. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



^1. Latin Grammar teaches the principles of the 
I^tin Language. 

These relate, 

1. To its written characters ; 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification and derivation of its words ; 

4. To the construction of its sentences ; 

5. To the quantity of its syllables, and its versification. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoepy ; 
the third, Etymology; the fourth. Syntax; and the fifth, Prosody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

^2* Orthography treats of the letters, and other char- 
acters of a language, and the proper mode of spelling 
words. 

The letters of the Latin language are twenty-four. They 
have the same names as the corresponding characters in £ng^ 
lish. They are A, a; B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e; F, f ; G, g; 
H, h; I, i; J,j; L, 1; M,ra; N, n; 0,o; P, p; a, q; R, r; 
S,s;^,t; U,tt; V,v; X,x; Y, y; Z, z. 

/ and j were anciently bat one character, as were likewise u and v. 

W is not foand in Latin words, and the same is true of &, except at tJM 
beginning of a few words whose second letter is a; and, eren in these, 
most writers make use of c. 

Fand z are foand only in words derived from the Greek. 

H, though called a letter, only denotes a breathing, or aspiratioB. 



2 DIPHTHONG S. ^PUNCTUATION. 

DIVISION OF LETTERS. 
^ 3. Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

The vowels are a, e,i, o,u,y,. . 6 

''Liquids l,myn,r, 4 

rLabials,...j>, 6,/,v,j 

The consonants are Mutes, < Palatics, . . c, ^, 9, j, V .... 10 
divided into i ^ Linguals, . . t^d^ j 

Hissing letter, . . . . s, 1 

Double letters, . . . . x, z, 2 

^ Aspirate, A, 1 

24 

JT is equivalent to cs or gs; z to is or ds ; and, except in 
compound words, the double letter is always written, instead 
of the letters which it represents. 

Diphthongs. 
^ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same 
syllable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are ae, m, ati, ei, en, oe, ot, tea, ice, tct, tio, 
«tt, and yt. ile and oe are frequently written together, <0, ce. 

PUNCTUATION. 

^ O. The only mark ofpunctuation used by the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of different length, according as it was placed at the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the line. The moderns use the same 
marks, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 

The following marks, also, are sometimes found in Latin 
authors, especially in elementary works : — 

w . s The first denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
is short ; the second, that it is long ; the third, that it is 
doubtful. 

^ This is called the circumflex accent. It denotes a con- 
traction, and the vowel over which it stands is always long. 

* This is the grave accent, and is sometimes written over 
particles, to distinguish them from other words containing the 
same letters ; as, qudd, because ; guad^ which. 

'* The diaBresis denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel ; as, aery 
the air. 
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ORTHOEPY. 

^ 6. Orthoepy treats of the right pronundation of words 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language bein^ in a 
great measure lost, the learned, in modern times, have applied to 
it those principles which regulate the pronunciation of their own 
languages ; and hence has arisen, in different countries, a great 
diversity of practice. 

In the following rules for dividing and pronouncing the words 
of the Latin language, we have endeavored to conform to Eng- 
lish analogy, and to the settled principles of Latin accent The 
basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in his 
** Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pro- 
nounce correctly, according to this method, a knowledga of the 
following particulars is requisite : — 

1 . Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

3. Of the place of the accent, both primary and secondary. 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syllables* 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 
I. Of the Vowels. 

^7. 1. An accented vowel, at the end of a syllable, 
has always its long English sound ; as, 

paf'ter, de'-dit, vi'-vus, to^-tus, tu!-ba, Ty'-rus ; in which the 
a/^cented vowels are pronounced as in fatai, metre, vital, 
total, tutor, tyrant, 

JB, 0, and u, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but shorter and 
more obscure ; as, re'-te, vo'-lo, ad-u-^. 

A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has the sound 
of a in father, or in ah ; as, mu'-sa, e-pis'-to-la ; pronounced 
tnu'-sahy &c. 

I, at the end of a word, has always its long sound. 

So also in the first syllable of a word, the second of which is 
accented, when either the t stands alone before a consonant, or 
ends the syllable before a vowel ; as, i-^'-nt-us, fi^'-bam^ 
di-ur'-nus. 



4 SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHOITGS* 

In Other cases, at the end of an unaccented syllable not final, 
it has an obscure sound, like short e ; as, Faf-bi-us, phi4os^'6' 
phus ; pronounced Fa'-be-us^ &,c. 

Rem ARK l: The final i of W't and sib'-i also lounds like short c. 
8. y is alwrmys pronoonced like t in the same situation. 

^8. 2. When a syllable ends with a consonant^ its 
vowel has the short English sound ; as, 

mag^'nus, reg'^ium, jin'-go, hoc, fus'-tis, cyg^-nus, in which 
the vowels are pronounced as in magnet, seldom, Jinish, copy, 
hsstre, symbol. 

Exception \. A, when it follows ^ in an accented syllable, 
before dr and rt, has the same sound as in quadrant ^skA quart; 
as, qud-dro, quad'^Orgin'^ta, quar'-tus. 

Exc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the 
English word ease ; as, ig'-nes, ai^-des. 

£2(c. 3. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ose 
in dose ; as, nos, %l4os, dom'4r-nos. 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English ; 
so also are its compounds ; as, posf-quam, posf-e-a ; but not its 
derivatives ; as, pos^re'-^us. 



11. Or THE Diphthongs. 

^ 9. Ae and oe are pronounced as e would be in the same 
situation ; ad, cB'-tas, tes'-tas, caf-^-ra, poef-na, asf-trum. 

Ax, ei, oif and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced sepa- 
rately. When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, 
the t is pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has 
its long sound ; as, Maia, Pompeius, Troius, Harpyia ; pro- 
nounced Ma'^ya, Pom-pe'^yus, Tro'^yus, Har-py^-ya. 

£t, when a diphthong, and not followed by another vowel, is pronounced 
like long t ; as in hd, 

Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw ; as, laus, au'^ 
rum, pronounced laws, &*c. 

In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters cat are 
pronounced separately ; as, Men-e^ld'-us. 

Eu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like long u ; as, heu, 
Or'^phms, 

Ua, ue, ttt, no, uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like wa, 
we, &c. ; as, lin'-gua, quef-ror, sua'-de-o, quo'^tus, ef-quus. They 
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are always diphthongs after q, and usually after g and i. In 
su^'US, ar'-gu-o, and some other words, they are not diphthongs. 
Ui in cui and huic is pronounced like long t. 

IIL Of the Consonants. 

^10. The consonants have, in general, the same power 
in Latin as in English words. 

The following cases, however, require particular attention. 

C. 

O has the sound of s before e, t, and y, and the diphthongs 
€S and 05 ; as, ce'-do, Cce^'Sar, Cy'-rus, In other situations, it 
has the sound of k ; as, Ca'^to, lac, 

Ch has always the sound of A:; as, charta, mackLna, pro- 
nounced kar'^ta, mak^-na. 

Exc. C, following or ending an accented syllable, before t 
followed by a vowel, and also before eu, has the sound of sh; 
as, sociUy caduceus, pronounced so'-she^a, cardu'-she'Us, 

Q. 

G has its soft sound, like j, before e, t, and y, and the diph- 
thongs €B and CR ; as, ge^-nus, re-gi'-na. In other situations, it 
has its hard sound, as in hag^ go, 

Exc. When g^ in an accented syllable, comes before g soft, it coalesces 
with it in sound; as, agger, exaggiroj pronounced aj'-er, &c. 

8. 

<^ 1 !• 8 has its hissing sound, as in so, thus. 

Exc. 1. 8 J following or ending an accented syllable, before 
i followed by a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the 
sound of 5A; as, Persia, censui, pronounced Per^-she-a, cen'-shu-d. 
But, in such case, s, if preceded by a vowel, has the sound of zA ; 
as, Aspasia, McRsia,posui, pronounced As-pa'-zhe-a, Mcef-zhtHif 
pozh'-u-i. 

Note. In compound words, whose second part begins with nc, s retains 
its hissing sound ; as, in'-9&-per, 

Exc. 2. 8y at the end of a word, after e, at, au, h, m, n, and r, 
has the sound of z ; as, res, ms, laus, trabs, hi'-ems, lens, Mars. 

English analogy has also occasioned the s in C<B!-sar, ctB-sH'-ra, ndf-ser^ 
wu'-sa, re-sid/^u-um, cau^-sa, ro'-sa, and their deriyatives, and in some 
other words, to take the sound of z. Ccu-a-re'-a, and the oblique cases of 
Casar, retain the hissing sound. 
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T. 

^12. T, following or ending an accented syllable, before t 
followed by a vowel, has the sound of sh ; as, ratiOy Sulpitius, 
pronounced ra'-she-o, Sul^pish'-e-us, But in such cdse, t, if 
preceded by s or x, has the sound of cA in child; as, mixtio, 
SaUustius, pronounced mix'-che-o, Sal-lus'-che-us, 

Exc. Proper xmmes in tion, and old infinitives' in er, preserve the hard 
sound oft; as, Am'phic''ty-on,flecf-U-er Tor flecti. 

X. 

JC, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z ; at the 
end, that of ks; as JCendphon, axis, pronounced Zen'-o-phon, 
ak'Sis. 

Exc. 1. In words beginning with ex, followed by a Towel in 
an accented syllable, x has the sound oigz; as, exanano, exem- 
plum, pronounced eg-zam'-i-^o, eg-zem'^plum, 

Exc. 2. JT, ending an accented syllable, before t followed by 
a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the power of ksh ; 
as, noxius, pexui, pronounced nok'-she-us, pek-shu-i. 

Remark. Ch and ph, before th, in the beginning of a word, are silent ; 
as Ckthoma, Pkthiay pronounced Tho'-ru-ay Tki'-a. Also in the following 
eombinations of consonants, in the beginning of words of Greek origin, 
the first letter is not sounded : — mne-man'-i-ca, gnal-tnu, tmtf'sU, Cw-tir 
as, Ptol-e-ma'-us, psal'-lo. 



OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
FINAL SYLLABLES. 

^13. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
long one. 

The penultimate syllable, or penult^ is the last syllable but one. 
The antepenult is the last syllable but two. 

The quantities of syllables are, in general, to be learned from 
the " Rules of Prosody ; " but the following very general rules 
may be here inserted : — 

A vowel before another vowel is short. 
Diphthongs, not beginning with u, are long. 
A vowel before x, zj, or any two consonants, except a mate 
and liquid, is lengi) by position, as it is called. 
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A vowel bef<Mre a mute and a liquid is common, t. e. either 

long or short. 

In this Grammar, when the quantity of a pennlt is determined by one 
of the precedin|r rules, it is not marked ; in other cases, except in di0> 
syllables, the proper mark is written over its vowel. 

To pronounce Latin words correctly, it is necessary to ascertain the 
quantities of their last two syllables only ; and the rules for the Quantities 
of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of 
enclitics. As these are generally monosyllables, and, for the purpose of 
accentuation, are considered as parts of the words to which they are an- 
nexed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to become the 
penult of the compound. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant, 
the final vowels of all words ending with a consonant, if previously short, 
are, by the addition of an enclitic, made long by position. It is necessary, 
therefore, to learn the quantities of those final syllables only which end 
with a votoel. 



OF ACCENTUATION. 

^14. Accent is a particular stress of voice upon certain 
syllables of words. 

When a word has more than one accent, that which is near- 
est to the termination is called the primary or principal accent 

The secondary accent is that which next precedes the 
primary. 

A third and a fourth accent, in some long words, precede 
the secondary, and are subject, in all respects, to the same 
hiles. 

In words of two syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
as, pa^'ter, maf'ter, pen/-na. 

In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is lo^^ 
it is accented ; but if it is shorty the accent is on the ante- 
penvlt ; as, a-mV-cu^^ domf-^-nus, 

Exc. The penult of vocatives, from proper names in tus, is 
accented, even when it is short ; as, Vir-fftl-i, 

^15. If the penult is common, the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenult ; as, vol'-n-cris, phar'^'tra, ib'^i-que : but geni- 
tives in iuSf in which t is common, accent their penult in prose ; 
as, u^'-aiSy is-ti'^us. 

The rules for the euicentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same ; as, s^-cum, suh'^cro. 

In accentuation, the enclitics que, ne, ve, and also those 
which are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent 

» These are U, met, pie, c«, ctne, and dem; as, fttfe, egdmet, meapU, hicce, 
JUodEne, idem. 
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parts of the words to which they are subjoined ; as, tVa, tf-4- 
^pte; vi'-rum, vi-rum'-que. 

If only two syllables precede the primary accent^ the secon- 
dary accent is on the first ; as, mod'-e^d'-ius, toV'-e^aJbf'^irUs. 

^16* If three or four syllables stand before the primary 
accent, the secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, 
and sometimes on the second syllable ; as, de-monf-strarhan/'turf 
ad"^o4eS'Cenf'ti''{ju 

Some words which have only four syllables before the pri- 
mary accent, and all which have more than four, have thret 
accents ; as, mod*"'e'ra"'ti--d''nis, tol'"'e'ra'bil"'i'd''rem, exrer"'- 
ct^af'-ti-d'-nis. In some combinations there are four accents ; 
as, ex-^"'-ci'4a!"'ti-^n"'^rhusf-gue. 



RULES FOR THE DIVISION OF WORDS INTO 
SYLLABLES. 

^ 17» The only purpose of the following rules for the division of 
words, is, to lead to a correct pronunciation. 

When liauids are mentioned, I and r only are intended. 

Words or one syllable are called monosyllabUs ; of two, dissyllahles ; and 
of more than two, pUysyUahUs, 

1. Simple Words. 
1. In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
separate vowels and diphthongs. A word, therefore, will be 
divided correctly, when its consonants are united with the 
proper vowels and diphthongs. 

^18. 2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coining 
between the vowels of the penultimate and final syllables, must 
be joined to the latter ; as, paf^ter, a'^ris, voV-^-cris, Hi-er'- 
O'cles, 

Tih''4 and 5«6'-t are excepted. 

3. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the penultimate and final syllables, are separated ; as, 
cor'-pus, iV'le, ad-o-les'^cens. 

^19. 4. A single consonant, either before or after the 
vowel of any accented syllable, except after the vowel of a pe- 
nult, is joined to the accented syllable ; as, i-tin'-e-ra, dom'4-nus, 

6. A mute and a liquid, coming before the vowel of an ac- 
cented syllable, are joined to such vowel ; as, a-gres'-tis, lortrd'* 
tor, Eu'phrd'-nor, Her-a-cW-a, 
£zc. to rules 2 and 5. Gl and tl, either after the vowel of the penult, 
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or before the rowel of an accented syllable, are wpaiated ; as, JEg^-U^ 
Atf'Uu; .ig'W'Us, At'lan'-tl'dea. 

^ 20. 6. Any two consonants, except a mate and a liquid, 
coming before the vowel of an accented syllable, and any two 
consonants whatever, coming after such vowel, unless it is the 
vowel of the penult (2), are separated ; as, ger^md'-nus^ far- 
mV^do, car4er'^a, C0'lum''ba, ref-lu-^, 

Exc. to rules 4 and 6. (a.) A single consonant, or a mute and 
a liquid, following a, e, or o, in an accented syllable, and fol- 
lowed by two vowels, of which the first is e or t, must be joined 
to the latter ; as, ra'^di^us^fd^ci-o, me'^i^us, do'^ct'O, ta'-iU-um, 
ha'-re-o, Ma/'Si-^Lj Suef-vi-a^ paf'tri'USf E^ref-^ri^ CE^n&'iri'-a, 

Exc. (6.) A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, after 
u, in an accented syllable, must be joined to the vowel which 
follows ; as, Ivf-rUdus, au'-re-us, JSu'-r^tus, sarlu'^bri-ias, Eu'^ 
crt-tus. 

Exc. (e.) If the second of two consonants coming after the vowel of an 
accented syllable is t or d, they are oflen united, as in English, when 
followed by «, ending a syllable not final; as, awftmtf, mrduug, pro- 
nouaoed martf'yu^uSf ard^-ym-us, 

^21. 7. If three consonants come between the vowels of 
any two syllables, the last two, if a mute and a liquid, are joined 
to the latter syllable ; otherwise, the last only ; as, pts^ri^-na, 
fe-nes'-tra, emp-to'-ris, Lamp'-sdrcus. 

8. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming be- 
tween the vowels of two unaccented syllables, must be joined to 
the latter; as, toV'-e-ra-hil'-i'^s, ad^-^les-cen'-ti-a, per^^-e'gri^ 
Jiaf^'ii-d'-nis, 

9. When x, with no other consonant, comes between two vowels, in 
toriting syllables, it is united to the former; butin/»*onminctn^thein,itis 
divided ; as, saxf-umf ax-U'-la, pronounced sac'-sumf ac-sW-la. 

^ XX* 10. When h alone comes between two vowels, it is joinad to 
the latter ; but if it follows c,p, or t, it is never separated from them, and 
is not considered as a letter ; as, mi'-hif tra'-hi-re, mach'-l-naj Pa'-phoSf 
Jif'thos. 

11. Four consonants nrel^ meet in words uncompounded, as in trmu'' 
trum. In snch case, two of them are a mute and a liquid, and these are 
joined to the latter syllable. 

2. Compound Words. 

^ 23. 12. A -compound word is resolved into its constituent 
parts, if the former part ends with a consonant ; but if that ends 
with a vowel, the compound is divided like a simple word ; as, 
ub^s'-se, in'-ers, cir^cum'-a-go, su^-p^r^st, sti&'-t-tf, prtB^er^-e^; 
^-def-e-ro, dil-^-go, be^neo'-^lus, pras'-to. 
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ETYMOLOGY. . 

^24. Etymology treats of the different classes of 
words, their derivation, and various inflections. 

The different classes, into which words are divided, are 
called Parts of Speech, 

The parts of speech in Latin are eight — Substantive or 
Noun, Adjectivey Pronoun^ Kerb, Adverby Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection, 

The first four are inflected ; the last four are not inflected, 
except that some adverbs change their termination to express 
comparison. 

Substantives and adjectives are often included by grammarians under 
the general term nouns ; but, in this Grammar, the word noun is used as 
synonymous with rubstantive only. 

^ 26. To verbs belong Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection 
of the noun. 

Inflection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds — declension, conjugck' 
tion, and comparison. 

Nouns, adjectives, participles, gerunds, and supines, are de- 
clined; verbs are conjugated, and adjectives and adverbs are 
compared. 

NOUNS. 

^ 26. A substantive or noun is the name of an object. 

Nouns are either proper, common, or abstract. 

A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; ad, 
Casar; Roma, Rome \ Tfftim, the Tiber. 

A common noun denotes a class of objects, to any one 
of which it is equally applicable ; as, homo, a man ; avis, a 
bird ; quercus, an oak ; lapis, a stone. 

A common noun, when, in the singular number, it sig- 
nifies many, is called a collective noun ; as, populus, a peo- 
ple ; exercitus, an army. 
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An abstract noun is the name of a quality y or of a mode 
of being or action ; as, bonUasj goodness ; gaudivmy joy ; 
festinatio, haste. 

Abstract nouns, by varying their meaning, may become common. 
Thus, studium, zeal, a state of the mind, is an abstract ; when it signifies 
a pursuit, it is a common noun. Proper nouns also may be used to desig- 
nate a class, and then they become common ; as, duodieim Ctudres, the 
twelve Csesars. The Infinitive mood is often substituted for an abstract 
noun. 

To nouns belong gender, number y and case, 

GENDER. 

^ 27. Nouns have three genders — masculine^ feminine, 
and netUer. 

The gender of Latin nouns is either natural or grammatical. 

Those words are naturally masculine or feminine, which are 
used to designate the sexes. 

Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, 
though they denote objects that are neither male nor female, 
take adjectives of the form appropriated to nouns denoting the 
sexes : thus, domlnu^y a lord, is naturally masculine, because it 
denotes a male; but sermoy speech, is grammatically mascu- 
line, because it takes an adjective of that form which is an- 
nexed to nouns denoting males* 

The grammatical gender of Latiu nouns depends either on 
their signification, or on their declension and termination. 
The following are the general rules of gender, in reference to 
signification. Many exceptions to them, on account of termi^ 
nation, occur : these will be specified under the several de- 
clensions. 

4> 28. Masculines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
male beings are masculine ; as, Homerus, Homer ; pater ^ a 
father ; consvl, a consul ; equus, a horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the general 
name under which they are comprehended ; hence, 

2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, 
because fluvitis, ventus, and mensis, are masculine ; as, 21- 
beris, the Tiber; Aqmlo, the north wind ; ApfUisy April. 

3. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because' 
mons is masculine ; as, Othrys, a mountain of Thessaly ; but 
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they usually Mow the gender of their termmation ; as, ktc* 
Atlas, JuBc Ida, hoc Soraete. 

4> 29. Feminines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
female beings are feminine ; as, Helena, Helen ; mater, a 
mother ; juvenca^ a heifer. 

2. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, 
poems, and gems, are feminine ; because terra, urbs, arbor, 
planta, navis, fabula, and gemma, are feminine ; as, 

^gyptus, Egypt ; Carinthtts, Corinth ; pirus, a pear-tree ; 
nardus, spikenard ; Centaurus, the ship Centaur ; Samos, the 
name of an island; Eunuchus, the Eunuch, a comedy of 
Terence ; amethysttts, an amethyst. 

^ 30. Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things 
animate, are said to be of the common gender ; if things inani- 
mate, of the doubtful gender. 

Of the former are parens, a parent ; bos, an ox or cow : of 
the latter, ^ii»5, an end. 

The following nouns are of the commoa gender : — 

Adolescens, a youth. Dux, a- leader. Parens, a parerU, 

Afflnis, a relation by Exul, an exile. Pnes, a surety. 

marriage. Hospes, a gue^, « host. Praeses, a president. 

Antistes, a chief priest. Hostis, an enc-ajf. Prtesal, a ekirfprieft» 

Auctor, an author. InfanPy an in/ant. Princeps, a prince or 

AufUT, an avgur. Inte^pres, an interpreter, princess. 

BoBf an ox or eotQ. Judex, a judge. Sacerdos, a priest or 

Canis, a do^. Juv^ais, a vouth. priestess. 

Civis, a citizen, MiJea, a soldier, Satelles, a life-guard, 

Comesy a eompardon. Mumceps, a burgess, Sus, a swine. 

Conjux, a spouse*. Nemo, nobody. Testis, a witness. 

Censors, a consort. Par, a peer. Vates, a prophet. 

CowrlYHf a guest. Patrudis, a coiwin-^er- Verna, a ^Zare. 

Custos, a kixsper. man, Vindex, an avenger. 

The following hexameteis contain nearly all the above nqjins : 

(^j^tx, atque parens^ princeps, patruilis, et infans, 
^tnis, mndex^judeXj dux, miles, et kostis, 
Augur, et antislesj juvinis, conmva, saeerdos, 
Munl-qae-ceps, rates, adolcscens, civis, et auctor, 
Custos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, bos-qne, canis-que, 
rre consorte ioti par, prtesul, vema, sateUes, 
-Pro* jungaa, consors, interpres,et exwi, et hospes. 
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^31. When nouBs of the common gender denote males, 
they take a masculine adjective ; when they denote females, a 
feminine. 

The following are either masculine or feminine in sense, bol 
masculine only in grammatical construction : — 

Artifez, an artist. Fur, a tkief, Obtes, a kottofe, 

Auspez, a soothsayer. Heres, an heir. OpTfez, a workmoM, 

CocieSf a person having Homo, a man or woman. Pedes, a footman. 

but one eye. Index, an informer. Pugil, a loxer. 

EqncB, a horseman, Latro, a roiier. Benez, an old person, 

Ezlez, an outlaw. Lib^ri, children. 

To these may be added personal appellatives of the first de- 
clension ; as, etdvina, a stranger ; aurtga, a charioteer ; incdht, 
an inhabitant : also some gentile nouns ; as, Persa, a Persian ; 
Arcas^ an Arcadian. 

^ 32. The following, though masculine or feminine in 
sense, are feminine only in construction : — 

Copice, troops. Op^ro, laborers. Vigilis, w atd tm em. 

Costodiffi, guards. Proles, > ^jg*,'^^ 

Excubi®, senUnels. Sobdles, 5 ^^P^"^' 

Some nouns, signifying persons, are neuter, both in their 
termination and construction ; as, 

Acroama, aj^er. ^3™' \ • sUive. 

Auzilia, auxiltary troops. berviUum, ) 

^ 33* Epicenes. Names of animals which include both 
sexes, but which admit of an adjective of one gender only, are 
called epicene. Such nouns commonly follow the gender of 
their terminations. ThmSf passer, a sparrow, mus, a mouse, are 
masculine; aquila, an eagle, vulpes, a fox, are feminine; 
though each of them is used to denote both sexes. 

This class includes the names of animals, in which the dietinetioh of 
sez is seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sez, mas 
orfemina is usually added. 

^ 34. Neuters. Noans which are neither masculine 
nor feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such 
are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns; as, /as, nefas, nihil, gummi^ 
pondo, 

2. Names of letters ; as. A, B, C, &c. 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their 
neumig ; te, p&i&r est dhsyOSbttm ? paier is « 'disByllaUe. 

4. Aii iofinitiTaa, imperativea, daufles of seatewses, «dv«vh% 

2 
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and other particles, used substantively ; as, scire tuum, yoar 
knowledge ; ulttmum vaU^ the last farewell. 

Remark. Words derived from the Greek retain the same gender 
which they have in that language. 

NUMBER. 

^ 35. Latin nouns have two numbers, — the singular and 
the plural, — ^which are distinguished by their terminations. 

The singular number denotes one object; the plural^ 
more than one. 

CASES. 

^ 36* Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, 
are denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a 
change of termination. 

Cases are those terminations of nouns, by means of 
which their relations to other words are denoted. Latin 
nouns have six cases ; viz. Nominative, Genitive, Dative^ 
Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

But though there is this number of cases, no noun has so 
many different terminations in each number. 

^ 37. The nominative indicates the relation of a subject 
to a finite verb. 

The genitive is used to indicate origin, possession, and many 
Other relations, which, in English, are denoted by the preposi- 
tion of. 

The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is 
done. 

The accusative is either the object of an active verb, or of 
certain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any 
object which is addressed. 

The ablative denotes privation, and many other relations, 
especially those which are usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions with, from, in, or by. 

All the cases, except the nominative, are usually called oh- 
lique cases. 

DECLENSIONS. 

^ 38. The change of termination, by which the different 
cases and numbers of nouns are expressed, is called declension 



DECLENSIONS.' 



rEBMINATIONS. 



IS 



There are, in Latin, five different modes of declining 
nouns, called the^r*^, second , third, fourth, and fifth de- 
clensions. These may be distinguished by the termination 
of the genitive singular, which, in the first declension, ends 
in a, in the second in i, in the third in t5, in the fourth in 
us, and in the fifth in ei, 

^ 39. The following table exhibits a comparative view of 
the five declensions. 



Nom, 
Gen. 
Dot. 
Ace, 
Voe. 
Abl. 



arum, 
is, 



Terminations. 
Singular. 





I. 


Nom. 


&, 


Gen. 


m, 


Dot. 


tB, 


Ace. 


am, 


Voc. 


», 


Abl. 


&. 



II. 

M. N. 



us,er, um, 
h 

urn, 

e, er, um, 

o. 



1, a, 

drum, 

is, 
OS, a, 

1, a, 

is. 



III. 

M. . N. 

is, 
em, — 

e, or 1, 
Plural. 



IV. 

M. N. 



us, 
us, 

Ul, 

um, 

US, 



u» 



es, &,ia, 


us, uH, 


es. 


um, or ium. 


uum, 


erum. 


ibus, 


ibus, or iibus, 


ebusy 


es, &, ia, 


us, u&. 


es, 


es, a, i&. 


us, u&. 


es, 


ibus. 


ibus, or iibus. 


ebus. 



es, 
ei, 
ei, 
em, 
es, 
e. 



Remarks. 

^ 40. ' 1. The terminatioiifl of the nominative, in the third declen- 
sion, are very numerous, and are therefore omitted in the table. 

2. The accusative singular ends always in m, except in some 
neuters. 

3. The vocative singular is like the nominative in all Latin 
nouns, except those in us of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural end always alike. 

5. The genitive plural ends always in um. 

6. The dative and ablative plural end always alike ; — in the 
1st and 2d declensions, in is ; in the 3d, 4th, and 5th, in bus. 
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7. The accnsaiiTe plural ends always in s, except in 
neoters. 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and 
vocative like the nominative, in both numbers; and these 
cases, in the plural, end always in a* 

9. The lit and 5th declensions contain no noons vf the neuter gender, 
and tlie 4th and 5th contain no proper names. 

10. Every hiflected word consists of two parts — a rootf and 
a termination. The root is the part which is not changed by 
inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root 
The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fifth 
declension, the e of the final syllable, though unchanged, is 
considered as belonging to the termination. 



FIRST DECLENSION. 

^41. Nouns of the first declension end in a, e, asy or 
t8. Those in a and e are feminine; those in as and 
es are masculine. 

Latin nouns of this declension end only in a, and are thus 
declined : — 



Singular, 



Norn, Mu'-sa, 
Gen. mu'-sie, 
mu'-S8B, 
mu'-sam, 
mu'-sa, 
mu'-sd. 



Dot. 

Ace. 
Vac. 
Abl 



a muse ; 
of a muse ; 
to a muse ; 

a muse ; 

O muse ; 
with a muse. 



Plural. 

Nom, mu'-ss, muses; 

Gen, mu-sa'-rum, of muses; 

Dot. mu'-sis, to muses ; 

Ace, mu'-sas, muses ; 

Voc, mu'-sQB, O musts ; 

Abl. mu'-Bis, unth muses. 



In like manner decline 



Au'-la, a haU. 
Cu'-ra, care. 
Ga'-le-a, a hdmst. 
In'-sti-la, an island, 
Lit'-S-ra, a letter. 



Lus-cin'-i-a, amghtin- 

gale. 
Mach'-i-na, a macldne, 
Pen'-na, a quiU, a wing. 



Sa-ffit'-ta, an arrow, 
Stel'-la, a star, 
To'-ga, a gown, 
Vi'-a, a way. 



Exceptions in Gender. 

^ 42. I. Appellatives of men, and names of rivers in a, are 
masculine, according to § 28, 1 and 2. But the poets have used 
the following names of rivers as feminine : Alhula, A Ilia, Dru' 
entia, Garumna, Matrona, MoseUa. Names of rivers in e are 
also feminine ; as, Lethe, 
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Ossa and (Eta, names of mountains, are masculine or fem- 
inine. 

2. Hadrittj the Adriatic sea, is masculine. Dama, a fallow 
deer, and talpa, a mole, are once used as masculine by Virgil. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

<^ 43. Genitive singular, 1. The poets sometimes formed 
the genitive singular in at ; as, aula, a hall ; gen. aulai. 

2. FamiUa, after pater, mater, fiUus, oxjUia, usually forms 
its genitive in as ; as, maier-familias, the mistress of a family ; 
gen. matris-familias ; nomi ^XxxT^matres-familias or famiKdrum. 
Some other words anciently formed their genitive in the same 
manner. 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural is sometimes contracted 
by omitting ar; as, Ccelicdlum, for Ccdicoldrum, 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have 
generally dhus in the dative and ablative plural, to distinguish 
them from the same cases of masculines in us of the second 
declension : — 

Dea, a goddess. Eqaa, « mare, 

Filia, a daughter . Mala, a she mule. 

The use of a similar termination in atAma, a^tuiy dominsL, Uherta, imAIj 
serva, eonserva, and soda, rests on inferior authority. 

Greek Nouns. 

<^ 44* Nouns of the first declension in e, as, and es, and 
some also in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in a are declined like 
,musa, except that they sometimes have an in the accusative 
singular ; as, Ossa ; ace. Ossam, or Ossan, 

Greek nouns in e, as, and es, are thus declined in the singu- 
lar number : — 

JV. Pe-nel'-Q-pe, JV. iE-ng'-as, JV. An-chl'-ses, 

G. Pe-nel'-6-pes, G. IE-n6'-m, G. An-chi'-se, 

D. Pe-nol'-5-p8B, D. M-ne'-m, D. An-chl'-sae, 

Ac. Pe-nel'-5-pen, Jlc. M-n^'-Bm, or an, Ac. An-chi'-sen, 

V. Pe-nel'-d-pe, V. iE-ne'-a, V. An-chl'-se, 

/?*. Pe-nel'-6-pe. Jb.M-nf^'k. Ab.An-cYkV'SO. 

^45. In like manner decline 

Al'-o-e, aloes. Ti-a'-ras, a turban. 

E-pit'-6-me, an abridgment. Co-m6'-tes, a comet. 

This'-be. Dy-nas'-tes, a dynastu. 

Bo'-re-as, the north wind, Pri-am'-I-des, a son of Priam, 

Mi'-das. Py-ri'-tes, a kind ofsUme, 

Patronymics in des have sometimes em for en in the accusative ; as, 
Priamidem. 

2» 
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Greek nouM which admit of a plural, are declined in that number like 
the plural of mvsa. « ^ i. 

The Latins fiequently change the terminationa of Greek nouns m es 
and e into a ; as, Strides, Atrida, a son of Atreus ; P^ses, Ftrga^ a 
Persian; getmetresy gtonutra^ a geometrician; Cirec, Ctrcm; tpUAme^ 
epitdma; grammatice, gramauUUa, grammar; thetoHce, rhetarUa, or** 
tory. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

^ 46. Nouns of the second declension end in «r, tr^ 
us, uMy 08, on. Those ending in urn and on are neuter ; the 
rest are masculine. 

Nouns in er, us, and um, are thus declined ; — 







SlNCFUI^R. 








A lord. 


A sofUnrlaw. 


Afield. 


A kingdom. 


N. 


Dom'-i-nus, 


Qe'-nex, 


A'-ger, 


Reg'-num, 


G. 


dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-e-ri. 


a'-gri, 


reg'-ni, 


D. 


dom'-i-no, 


gen'-e-ro, 


a'-gro, 


reg'-no. 


Ac. 


dom'-i-num, 


gen'-c-rum, 


a'-*grum, 


reg'-num, 


F. 


dom'-i-ne, 


ge'-ner, 


a'-ger. 


reg'-num, 


Ah. 


dom'-l-no. 


gen'-e-ro. 

Plural. 


a'-gro. 


reg'-no. 


jsr. 


dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gi*i, 


reg'-na, 


o. 


dora-i-no'-rum, 


gen-e-ro'-rum, 


a-gro'-rum, 


reg-nd'-rum. 


jD. 


dom'-i-nis, 


gen'-e-ris, 


a'-gris, 


reg'-nis, 


Ac. 


dom'4-nos, 


gen'-e-ro8, 


a'-gros, 


reg'-na, 


V. 


dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gn, 


reg'-na. 


Ab 


. dom'-i-nis. 


gen'-e-ris. 


a'-gris. 


reg'-nis. 



An'-l-mus, tht mind. 
Clyp'-e-us, a skidd. 
Cor'-vus, a raven. 



Like donvlnus decline 

Fo'-cus, a hearth. Nu'-mS-rus, c numher. 

Ola'-di-ufl, a stoord, 0-oe'-&-nus, the ecean. 

Ln'-cus, a grove, Tro'-chus, a top. 



^ 47. Some nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations 
to the nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds 
of gero SLud fero ; as, anniger,'eri, an armor-bearer; Lucifer, 
-eriy the morning star ; and the following : — 

A-duV-ter, gri, on <u2«Z- I'-ber, €ri, a ^aniord. So'-cer, firi, afiuher-in- 

tercr. Li'-ber, 6ri, Bacchus. lau. 

Cel'-tl-ber, €ri, a CeUi- Pu'-er, 6ri, a boy. Ves'-per, €ri, the ewn. 

■berian. ing. 

MuUAber, Vulcan, sometimes has this form. 
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^ 48. All Other nouns in er reject the e, in adding the 
terminations, and are declined like ager ; thus, 

A'-per, a wUd boar. Li'-ber, a book. Al-ez-an'-der. 

Aus'-ter, the south wind. Ma^gis'-ter, a maaUr. Teu'-eer. 
Fa'-ber, « vMtrkman. On'-ft-ger, « wild as9. 

Vir, a man, and its compounds, (the only nouns in ir,) are 
declined like gener. 

Like regnum decline 
An'-tnim, a cave. Ne-go'-ti-um,* « htsi- Pre-Bid'-i-nm, « drfmus, 

A'-tri-um, a haU. ness. Sax'-um, a rock. 

BeP-lum, war. Ni'-trum, nitre. Scep'-tram, a sceptre. 

Ez-em'-plum/m example. 

Exceptions in Gender. 
^ 49. 1. The following nouns in us are feminine : — 

Abjssus, a bottomless CarbSsus, a sail. Miltus, vermilion. 

pit. Dialectus, a dialect. Pharus, a aootcA-fotoar. 

Alvus, the belly. Domus, a house. Plinthus, the foot of a 

Antiddtua, an antidote. EremoSi a desert. pillar. 

Arctus, Ae Northern Humus, the ground. Vannua, a sieve. 

Bear. Lecythue, a cruise. 

2. Greek noons in phthongus, odus, and metros, are likewise 
feminine ; as, dipkthengus, a dipfath<mg; syn6du8, an assembly ; 
diametros, a diameter. 

^ SO. 3. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, &c, are 
feminine, according to ^ 29, 2. 

Yet the following names of plants are masculine : — 

Acanthus, bear"s-foot. Dumus, a thicket. Raphflnus, a radish. 

AaptLTiigvLs, asparagus. HeUehGrvLBjheUebore. KhtanninL8,blaek*thom. 

Cat&mus, a reed. Intybus, endive. Rabus, a Bramble. 

Carduus, a thistle. J uncus, a bulrush. TribOlua, a thistle, 

Aad sometimes 

Amar&cua, marjoram. CytYsus, hadder. 

Cupressus, cypress. LK>to8, a lote-tree. 

Names of trees in aster are also masculine ; as, oktister, a 
wild olive. 

The following names of gems are also masculine :— - 
Beryllus, a beryl. Chrysopr&sus, chryso- Pyrupus, pyrope. 

CajhunoHlMaj'a carbun- prase. Smaragdus, on eiit«ra2i{. 

de. OpiUus, epal, 

Chrysolithua, diryso- 

UU. 

* PfODonnced n&'gof-she-^im. See ^ 13. 
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Names of trees and plants in tent are generally neuter. 

These names of countries and towns are masculine : Canopus^ 
Pontus, and all plurals in t. Abydus and Lesbos are either 
masculine or feminine. Ilion is either neuter or feminine. 

Names of towns ending in urn, or, if plural, in a, are neuter. 

^51* 4. The following are- doubtful, but more frequently 
masculine :— - 

Balftnus, a date, Grossus, a grtenjig. FhasSluSi a litde ship. 

Barbitas, a harp. Famplnus, a vine-leaf. 

At&muSf an atom, and colus^ a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequently 
feminine. 

5. Pelagus, the sea, and virus, poison, are neuter. 
Vulgus, the common people, is generally neuter, but some- 
times masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^52. Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends 
in ii, the poets sometimes contract it into i ; as, ingeni, for 
ingenii. 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is some- 
times like the nominative, especially in poetry ; as, jluvius, 
Latinus, in Virgil. So, audi tu, populus ; Liv. 

Proper names in ius omit e in the vocative ; as, HoraHus, 
Hordti; Virgilius, Virgili. 

Filius, a son, and ffenius, a ^ardian angel, make also jiZi and ^ent. 
Other nouns in iuSj including patrials and possessives derived from proper 
names, form their vocative regularly in e ; as, Delius, Delit ; JiryrUkitiSy 
Jirynthie; Laertius, Laertie. 

^53. Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some words, 
especially of those which denote money, measure, and weight, 
is commonly formed in um, instead of drum. 

Such are particularly nummiim, sestertiiim, denaridm^ medimnikm^ 
jugiriim, moai{i.m, tidentHm. The same form occurs in other words, es- 
pecially in poetry ; as, deUrn, lihirum, Danaum, &,c. 

Deiis, a god, is thus declined : — 
Singvlcer* Plural, 

N. De'-us, N. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

G. De'-i, G. De-6'-rum, 

D. De'H), 2>. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is, 

Ac. De'-um, Ac. De'-os, 

V. De'-us, V. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

Ab. De'-o. Ab. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is. 

Jesus, the name of the Savior, has um in the accusative, and u in all 
the other oblique cases. 



Singutar. Plurti. 

JV. lMir'n>I-too, bar'-bl-U, 

Q, b&r'-M-U, bar'-bI-t6Q» 

D, bar'-bT-to, bar'-bT-tu, 

Ac. bar'-bl-ton, bar'-U-ta, 

V. bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bi-ta, 

^(.baf'-bl-to. bar'-bl-tis. 
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Gkeek Nouns. 

^54. Os and on^ in the second declension, are Greek 
terminations, and are often changed, in Latin, into us and wn ; 
as, Alphees, Alpkeus; IHan, lUum. Those in ros are gen- 
erally changed into er ; as, AUzoMdros^ Alexander ; Tewros, 
Teucer. 

Greek nouns are thus declined : — 

Barbnoiiy a ijyiv* 
Singular, 
A*. De'-loB, An-dny-ge-ofl, 
G. De'-U, An-dro'-ge-o, or i, 
D. De'-lo, An-dro'-ge-o, 
Jic De'-lon, An-dio'-ge-o, or on, 
V. De'-le, An-dro'-ge-os, 
jSb. DeMo. An-dxo'-ge«o. 
Anciently, some nouns in os had the genitive in « ; as, JIffnMiMim. Ter. 
Greek proper names in eus are generally declined like domlmu, except 
in the vocative, which ends in eu : in this case, and sometimes in the 

Snitive, dative, and accusative, they retain the Greek form, and are of 
s third declension. 
Panthu occurs in Vir >il as the vocative ofPamtkus. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 55. The number of final letters, in this declension, is 
eleven. Four are vowels— a, e, », o ; and seven are conso- 
nants — c, Z, n, r, 8, ty on. The number of its final syllables 
exceeds fifty. 

Mode of declining Nouns of the Third Declension, 

In this declension the oblique cases cannot always be determined from 
the nominative, nor, on the other hand, the nominative from the oblique 
cases. To decline a word properlj^, in this declensioiK it is necessary to 
know its gender, its nominative sinipilar, and one of its oblique oases ; 
since the root of the cases is not always found entire and* unchanged in 
the nominative. The case usually selected for this purpose is the jzeni- 
tive sin^ar. The formation of the accusative singular, and of the 
nominative, accusative, an ( vocative plural, depends upon the gender : 
if it is masculine or feminine .these cases have one form ; if neuter, another. 

^ OO* The student should first fix well in his memory the terminations 
of one of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and senitive 
sin^lar of the word which is to be declined. If is is removed rrom the 
eenitive, tiie remainder will always be the root of the oblique cases, and 
by annexing their terminations to this root, the word is declined ; thus, 
rupesy genitive (found in the dictionary) rtcpis, root rup, dative mpij &c, : 
so arSf gen ards, root art, dat. arti, &c. ; opus, gen. operis, root oper, 
dat. operi, &c. 

'Where two forms are used in the same case, lecourse must be had to 
the rules for the different cases, § 79—85. 
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The foUowing are the two forma of termination in this 
declension : — 

Plural. 
Mase. and Fern, Jfeut. 

N. esy ^ a, or ia, 

G, um, or iam, um, or ium, 
D. ibus, ibus, 

Ac, es, a, or ia, 

F. es, a, or ia, 

^&. ibus. Ybofl. 

The asterisk stands for the nominative, and for those cases 
which are like it. 



Singular, 
Mate, and Fem, JVeict. 

N. • • 

O, is, is, 

D. i, i, 

Ac. cm, or im, • 
V, • • 

Ab. e, or i. e, or i. 



^ 57. The following are examples of the most common 
forms of nouns of this declension, declined through all their 
cases. 



Honor, honor ; masc. 

Singular. Plural, 

N, ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 

G. ho-no'-ris, ho-no'-rum, 

2>. ho-no'-ri, ho-nor'-i-bus, 
Ac. ho-no'-rem, ho-no'-res, 

V. ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 

Ab. ho-no'-re. ho-nor'-i-bus. 

Rupes, a rock; fem. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ru'-pes, 
G. ru'-pis, 
D. ru'-pi, 
Ac. ru -pern, 
V. ru'-pes, 
Ab. ru'-pe. 



ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-um, 

ru'-pl-bus, 

ru'-'pes, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-p!-bus. 



Ars, art ; fem. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ars, 
G. ar'-tis, 
D, ar'-ti, 
Ac. ar'-tem, 
F. ars, 
Ab.^'te. 



ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-um,* 

ar'-ti-bus, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-bus. 



Sermo, speech ; masc. 
Singular Plural. 

N. ser'-mo ser-mo'-nes, 

G. ser-mo -nis, ser-mo'-num, 
D. ser-mo -ni, ser-mon'-i-bus, 
Ac. ser-mo'-nem, ser-mo'-nes, 
V. ser'-mo, ser-mo'-nes, 

Ab. ser-mo'-ne. ser-mon'-i-bus. 

Tunis, a tower; fem. 



Singular, 
N. tur'-ris, 
G. tur'-ris, 
D. tur'-ri, 
Ac. tur'-rem, 
F. tur'-ris. 



Plural. 
tur'-res, 
tur'-ri-um, 
tur'-rl-bus, 
tur'-res, 
tur'-res, 



Ab. tur'-re, or ri. tur'-ri-bus. 
Nox, night ; fem. 



Singtilar. 
N. nox, 
G. noc'-tis, 
2>. noc'-ti, 
Ac. noc'-tem, 
V. nox, 
Ab. noc'-te. 



Plural. 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-um,* 
noc'-ti-bus, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-bus. 



Pronounced arf-she-um, noc'-she-um. See $ U, 
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Miles, a soldier; com. ^en. 

Singular. Plurai. 

N. mi'-Ies, mil'-i-tes, 

G, mil'-i-tis, mil'-i-tum, 

2>. mil'-i-ti, itti-Iit'-i-bus, 

Ac. mil'-i-tera, mil -i-tes, 

V, mi'-les, mil'-i-tes, 

Ah. miJ'-i-te. mi-lit'-i-bus. 

Pater, a father ; masc. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 

G. pa'-tris, pa'-trum, 

D. pa'-tri, pat'-ri-bus, 

Ac. pa'-trem, pa -tres, 

F. p'a'-ter, pa'-tres, 

Ah. pa'-tre. pat'-ri-bus. 

Sedile, a seat ; neut. 



Singular. 
N. se-diMe, 
G. se-di'-lis, 
D. se-di'-li, 
Ac. se-di'-le, 
V. se-di'-le, 
Ah. se-diMi. 



Plural. 
se-dil'-i-a, 
se-dil'-i-um, 
se-dil'-i-bus, 
se-dil'-i-a, 
se-dil'-i-a, 
se-dil'-i-bus. 



Carmen, a verse ; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. car'-men, car'-mi-na, 
G. car'-mi-nis, car'-rai-num, 
D. car'-mi-ni, car-min'-i-bus, 
Ac. car'-men, car'-mi-na, 
V. car -men, car'-mi-na, 
Ab. car'-mT-ne. car-min'-i-bus. 

Iter, a journey ; neut. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

G. i-tin'-e-ris, i-tin'-e-rum, 

D. i-tin'-e-ri, it-i-ner'-i-bus, 

Ac. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

V. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

Ab. i-tin'-e-re. it-i-ner'-i-bus. 



Lapis, a stone ; fern. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. la'-pis, lap'-i-des, 

G. lap'-i-dis, lap'-i-dum, 

D. lap'-i-di, la-pid'-i-bus, 

Ac. lap'-i-dem, lap'-i-des, 

V. la'-pis, lap'-i-des. 

Ah, lap'-i-de. la-pid'-i-bus. 

Virgo, a virgin ; fem. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

G. vir'-gt-nis, vir'-gi-num, 

D. vir'-gi-ni, ?ir-gin'-i-bus, * 

Ac. ?ir'-gi-nem, vir'-gi-nes, 

V. vir'-go, vir'-gT-nes, 

Ah. vir'-gi-ne. vir-gin'-i-bus. 

Animal, an animal; neut. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

G. an-i-ma'-lis, an-i-ma'-li-um, 

D. an-i-ma'-Ii, an-i-mal'-i-bos, 

Ac. an'-T-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

V. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a. 

Ah. an-i-ma'-ii. an-i-mal'-i-bus. 

Opus, a work; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. o'-pus, op-e-ra, 

G. op'-e-ris, op'-e-rum, 

D. op'-e-ri, o-per'-i-bus, 

Ac. o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

V. o'-pus, op'-e-ra. 

Ah. op'-e-re. o-per'-i-bus. 

Caput, a head ; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ca'-put, cap'-i-ta, 

G. cap'-i-tis, cap'-i-tum, 

D. cap'-i-ti, ca-pit'-i-bus, 

Ac. ca'-put, cap'-i-ta, 

V. ca'-put, cap'-T-ta, 

Ab. cap'-i-te. ca-pit'-i-bus 
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Poema^ ajpoem; neot. 
Singular, Pbtral 

N. po-e'-ma, po-cm'-i-ta, 

G, po-em'-&-tis, 'po-em'-&-tum, 

D, po-em'-&-tiy po-e-mat'-i-bus, or po-em'-ft4igy 

Ac, po-e'-ma, po-em'-Jl-ta, 

F. po-e'-ma, po-em'-4-ta, 

Ab, po-em'-&-te. po-e-mat'»I-bus, or po-em'-i,-ti8. 

Rules roB the Gender of Nouns of the Thibd 
Declension. 

^ 58. Noans whose gender is determined by their signi- 
fication, according to the general roles, ^2S— 4)4, are not 
included in the foUowing rules and exceptions. 

MASCULINES. 

Nouns ending in o, er, or^ es increasing in the genitive, 
and 08, are masculine ; as, 

sermo, speech ; dolor, pain ,* Jlos, a flower ; career, a prison ; 
pes, a foot. 

Exceptions in O. 

^50. 1. Nouns in io are feminine, when they signify 
things incorporeal ; as, ratio, reason. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, are femi- 
nine ; as, arundo, a reed ; imago, an image. So also grando, 
hail. But comido, a glutton ; unedo, a kind of fruit ; and 
harpdgo, a hook, are masculine. 

MargOf the brink of a river, is either masculine or feminine. Cupido, 
desire, is often masculine in poetry, but in prose is always feminine. 

3. Caro, fiesh, and Greek nouns in o, are feminine; as, echo, an 
echo. 

Exceptions in £R. 

^ 00* 1. Tnheir, the tuber-tree, is feminine ; but when it denotes 
the fruit, it is masculine. lAnUr, a boat, is masculine or feminine ', siser, 
a carrot, is masculine or neuter. 

2. The following, in er, are neuter : — 

Acer, a mapU-tree, Papaver, a p&ppy. Tuber, a stoeUing. 

OacUver, a dead body. Piper, pepper. Uber, a teai. 

Cicer, a tetiek. Siler, «n osier, Ver, £&e spring, 

l\et',aiovimsy, Spinther, a ci«p. Verber, a ^amr^ 

la^t,%enxom. ^j^t, a cork4r€€. ^QjxgXbeT, ginger, 
JLiayer, tooter-creMtf . 
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Exertions in OR. 

^ ol* ArboTf a tree, is feminine : adoTj fine wheat ; m^ptOTf the aea ; 
marmory marble ', and cor, the heart, are neuter. 

Exceptions in £S increasing in the genitive. 
1. The following are feminine : — 
< bmpee, a fetter. Quies, and Requies, rest. Teges, a mat. 

JMerces, a reward. Inquies, want of rest. Tuaes, a hammer. 

Merges, a sheaf of com. Seges, growing com. 

2. JileSf a bird, is masculine or feminine. JEs, brass, is neater. 

Exceptions in OS. 

ArhoSy a tree ; cos, a whetstone ; dos, a dowry ; and eosy the momingy 
are %minine : 05, the mouth, and os, a bone, are neuter ; as are also the 
GreeiL words cImos, chaos ; epos, epic poetry ; and mdos, melody. 

FEMININES. 

^ 6S* Nouns ending in as^ es not increasing in the 
genitive, is, ys, s preceded by a consonant, and x, aie 
feminine; as, 

eetas, age ; nubes, a cloud ; avis, a bird ; cKlamys, a cloak ; 
trabs, a beam ; pax, peace. 

Exceptions in AS. 

1. .^s, a piece of money, or any tMng divisible into twelye pazts, ii 
masculine. Greek nouns in as, antis, are also masculine ; as, odAmaSf 
adamant. 

2. Vasy a vessel, and Greek nouns in as^ &tis, are neuter; as, attocreas, 
a pie ; hudras, a species of herb. 

Exceptions in es not increasing in the ^^nitivfi. 

^ AeinSiceSj a cimeter, and coles, a stalk, are masot^iine. Pidwitbes, a woo4 
pigeon, and vepres, a bramble, are masculine or ieminine. OooMC&df, 
It^om&nes, nepetOkes, tLDdpanOees, G^eek words, aw MMiter. 

Exceptions in IS. 

^ 63* 1. Latip mwa» la nis ase maeddiiie -oir doubtful. 

Masculine, 
Cnma,hair. Ignis, jErc. Pama, .ireMUl. 

Mascviine or Feminme^ 
Amnis, a river. Chmia, the hmmch. Fm^f-I^ropf. 

Cinis, <wAe9. Finis, an £nd. 

Fines (pltir.), boundaries, is always masculine. 
3 
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2. The following also are masculine or feminine : — 



Corbts, a basket. 
Fulvis, dust. 
Scrobis, a ditch. 

3. The following are masculine : — 



Angtiis, a snake. 
Canalis, a conduit pipe. 
Cenchris, a serpent. 



Tigris^ a tiger. 
Torquis, a chain. 



Ensis, a stoord. 
Faflcis, a bundle. 
Follis, a pair of beUoios. 
Fustis, a club. 
Glis, a dormouse. 
Lapis, a stone. 
Mensis, a month. 
Mu^ilis, a mulUt. 
Orbis, a circle. 
Piscis, a fish. 
PoWis, fine flour. 



Postifl, a post. 
Sanguis, blood. 
Semissis, a haJf of as. 
Sentis, a brier. 
Sodaliis, a companion. 
Toiris, a firebrand. 
Unguis, a nail. 
Vectis, a lever. 
Vermis, a vjorm. 
Vomis, a ploughshare. 



Axis, an axletree. 
Aqu&lis, a water-pot. 
CBl]i8,apath. 
Cassis, a net. 

Centussis, a compound 

of as. 
ColUs, a hill. 
Cossis, a worm. 
CucQmis, a cucumber. 
Decussis, a compound 

ofaa. 

Exceptions in S preceded by a consonant. 

^ 64. 1. DenSf a tooth ; fons^ a fountain ; mons^ a mountain ; and 
ponSf a bridge, are masculine. So also are chalybs, steel ; ellopSy a kind 
of fish ; epopSy a lapwing ; gryps, a griflSn ; hydrops, the dropsy ; merops, 
a woodpecker ; and seps, a kind of serpent. 

2. Sotne nouns in n5, originally participles, and the compounds of dens, 
which are properly adjectives, are masculme ; as, confluens, a confluence ; 
oc^idensy the west ; orienSj the east ; profluenSf a stream ; torrens, a tor- 
rent ; bidenSf a two-pronged hoe ; but bidens, a sheep, is feminine. To 
these add sextans, quadrans, triens, dodtans, dextans, parts of 05. 

3. The following are eithil* masculine or feminine : — 

Adeps,/a^te«5. Rudens, a cable. Serpens, a serpent. 

l^orceps, pincers. Scrobs, a ditch. Stiips, the trunk of a tree. 

JlnimanSf ui animal, is feminine or neuter, and sometunes masculine. 
Exceptions in X. 

^ 00« 1. AX. Coroa:, a raven ; rori2(ia:, a kind of dance ; drop(uc,ve^ 
ointment ; styraXj & kind <tf tree ; and thorax, a breastplate, are masculijie 
UmaXf a snail, is masculine or feminine. 

2. EX. Nouns in ez are masculkie, except lex, a law, nex, death, an* 
tupeUex, furniture, which are feminine, and atriplex, golden-herb, whicb 
is neuter. 

Cortex, bark; imbrex, a gutter-tile; obex, a bolt; rumex, sorrel; an^jl 
mlex^ a flint, are either masculine or feminine : grez, a herd, and pumet 
pumice-stone, are very rarely found feminine. 

3. IX. Caiix, a cup ; fornix, an arch ; phcaiix, a kind of bird ; and spadisL 
a palin-branch, are masculine. 

Perdix, a partridge, and varix, a swollen vein, are masculine or feminine. 

4. OX. Box and esox, names of marine animals, and volvoz, a vinO 
firetter, are masculine. 

5. UX. TraduXf a vine-branch, is masculine. 
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6. TX. BombyXf a silk-worm ; calyx, the bud of a flower ; coccyx, a 
cuckoo; and oryx, a wild goat, are masculine. Onyx and sarddntfx^ 
names of stones ; also, aUx, the heel ; lynx, a lynx, and gandyx, a kind 
of color, are masculine or feminine. 

Note. Calx, lime, and bombyx, when it signifies silk, are feminine. 

7. Quincunx, septunx, decunx, deunx, parts of as, are masculine. 

NEUTERS. 

^ 66. Nouns ending in a, e, i, c, l, n, i, ar^ ur, and ta, 
are neuter ; as, 

diadema, a crown ; rete, a net ; hydromiU, mead ; lae, milk ; 
flumen, a river ; caput, the head ; calcar, a spur ; guttur, the 
throat, Bud pectus, the breast. 

Exceptions in L. 

Mugil, a mullet, and sol, the sun, are masculine. Sal, salt, is masculine 
or neuter, in the singular; but, in the plural, it signifies witticisms, 
and is always masculine. 

Exceptions in N. 
Nouns in n, except those in men, are masculine ; as, ccmon, 
a rule. 

But four in on ale feminine — aedon, a nightingale ; halcyon, a king- 
fisher ; icon, an image ; sindon, fine linen : and four in en are neuter — 
gluten, glue ', inguen, the groin ; pollen, fine flour ) and ungutn, ointment. 

Exceptions in AR and UR. 

^ 67* Furfur, bran ; solar, a trout ; turtur, a turUe doye ; and mdtur^ 
a vulture, are masculine. JB^ccar and robur, name of plants, are neuter. § 29L 

Exceptions in US. 

Lejnts, a hare ; mus, a mouse ; and Greek nouns in pus (noyg\, are ma»> 
culine ', as, tripus, a tripod ; but lagopus, a white partridge, is feminine. 

Nouns in us, having utis, or udis, in the genitive, are femi- 
nine ; 3L3,juventus, youth ; incus, an anvil. 

Peeus, -Mis, a brute animal ; teUus, the earth ', fraus, firaud ; and laus^ 
praise, are feminine. 

Grus, a crane, is masculine or feminine. 



Rules fob the Oblique Cases of Nouns or thk 
Third Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

A. 

^ 68* Nouns in a form their genitive in aiis ; as, di^ordi'' 
ma, di'^b-dem'-d-tis^ a crown ; dog^-ma, dog^^md-tis, an opinion. 
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E. 

Nouns in e change ( into %$ ; aft» rc'*^e, rtf-Hs, a net ; se-cR'-te^ 
se^'-Hs, a seat. 

I. 

Nouns in t are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclina- 
ble ; but hy-drom'-miy mead, has hydrnHnef-^is in the geni- 
tive. 

O. 

^ 60* Nouni in o form their genitive in mis ; as^ ier''-nuf, 
»&t*md'-^ni§, speech ; pa'-vo, porvo'-^is^ a peacock. 

Remark. Patrials in o have dn»; as, MaeidOfdnig; except EburOme0, 
LacOneSf I&nes, Jfasam&nesj SuessOrtes. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, 
form their genitive in Inis ; as, Orrun'-do, a-runf-^-mis, a reed ; 
t-maZ-go, i-mag^'X-nis, an image. 

But conUdo, a gluttoA ; unidOf a kind of fruit ; and karpOgOf a hook, 
have dnis. 

Cardoy a hin^p ; ordo, order ; ^ando, hail ^yirgo^ a virgin ; and margo^ ■ 
the brink of a river, also have ints in the genitive. 

Exc. 2. The following, also, have inis: — ApoUo; homo, a man; nenuTy 
nobody ; and turhOf a whirlwind. 

CarOf flesh, has, by syncope, eamis. Jinio, the name of a river, has 
SttUtdi; J^eriOf the wire of Mars, Jferiinis; from the old nominativcBy 
Anitn, J^erien. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek nouns in o form their genitive in HSf and their 
other Cases sinffular, in o; as, DidOf gen. Did'&s, dat. DidOfAAi.; 
ArgOf 'ikg ; but Uiey are sometimes declined regularly > as, Dido, IHddras, 

c. 

<^ 70. The only nouns in c are Ka'-lec, ha-U'-cis, a pickle, 
and lac, lac'-tis, milk. 

L. N. R. 
Nouns in t, n, and r, form their genitive by adding t^ ; as, 
con'-suly con'-su-lis, a consul ; ca'^non, can'-d-nis, a rule ; K^-nor^ 
ho-no'-ris, honor. 

So, An'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-lis, an animal. Cal'-car, cal-ca'-ris, a spur. 

Vi'^gil, rig'^-lis, a foatchman. Car'-cer, car'-cS-ris, a prison. 

Ti'-tan, Ti-U'-nis, Titan. Gut'-tur, gut'-ta-ris, the throat 

Si'-renj^si-re'-nis, a siren. Mar'-tyr, mar'-ty-ris, a martyr, 
Del'-phm, Del-phi'-nis, a dolphin. 

Exceptions in L. 
Fd, gall, and md, honey, double I before is; MffdUs, mdUs, 
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Exceptions in N. 

^71. 1. Neuters in en form their genitive in inis ; as, 
JLu'-menyfiu'-mtr'niSy ari?er; glu'-ten, glu^-tv-nis, glue. 

The following, also, form their genitive in I»m : — oseen, a bird which 
foreboded by singing ; peeten, a comb ; tiHeeny a piper ', and tvMceM, a 
trumpeter. 

2. Some Greek nouns in on form their genitive in orUia; aa, LaonUdom, 
Ldomed4nais. 

Exceptions in R. 

1. Nouns in ter drop « in the genitive ; as, paf-ter, paf-iris, a 
father. So also imber, a shower, and names of months in 6^ ; 
as, October, Octobris, 

But craler, a cup ; sateTy a savior ) and later, a tile, retain e in the genitive. 

2. Far, com, has farris; hepar, the Uver, kepdtis; iter, a jouinej, 
itiniris ; Jupiter , Jovia; and cor, the heart, cordis. 

3. These four in ur have dri« in the genitive : — eftur, ivory ; ftmmrf the 
thiffh ; jecuVf the liver ; roii*r, strength. 

Jecur has also jeciiidrif, saidjocindru. 

AS. 

^ 72. Nouns in as form their genitive in dtis ; as, af-taSf 
a-td'-tis, age ; pi'^e-taSy pi-e-td'-tis, pi9tj- 

Exc. 1. j35 has ossw; www, a male, i^ri*/ ww, a surety, vadis; and 
WW, a vessel, vtisis. Anasy a di^ck, ha^ andits. 

Exc. 2. Greek nouns in as fp^n their genitive according to their 
gender ; the masculines in antir, the feminines in ddis or ddosy and the 
neuters in dtis; as, addmaSy -pfUiSy adamant ; UimpaSy -ddisy a lamp ; bua- 
ras, 'dtisy a species of herb, Arcasy an Arcadian, and Jfomasy a Numidian, 
virhich are ofthe commoH ^nder, form their genitive in ddis. Melas, the 
name of a river, has Xeldnis. 

ES. 
^ 73. Nouns in es form their genitive by changing es into 
isyitisy or etis; as, ru'-peSy ruf-pis^ a rock; mi'-les, mtl^-i-tis, a 
soldier ; se'-ges, seg'-e-tiSy growing corn. 

A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their geni- 
tive in iy after the second declension ; as, Achilles, -is^ or -t. 

Those which make Itis are. 
Ales, a bird. Gurges, a whirlpool. Poples, the ham. 

Ames, a finder's staff. Hoepes, a 0uest. Salelles, a lifeguard. 

Antistes, a priest. Limes, a limit. Stipes, the stock of a tree. 

Cespes, a turf. Merges, a sheaf of com. Termes, an olive bougk. 

Comes, a companion. Miles, a soldier. Trames, a path. 

Eques, a horseman. Palmes, a vine-branch. Tudes, a hammer, {dier. 
FomeSy fuel. Pedes, a footman. VeleBy a light armed solr 

The following have iiis : — abieSy a fir-tree ; meSy a ram ; indulges, a msjk 
deified; interpres, an interpreter; paries, a wall; seges, growing com; 
and teges, a mat. 
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The following have etis : — Cret, a Cretan ; Uhes^ a caldron ; fMfiiet, a 
loadstone; quies and reqmts, rest; and tapes^ tapestry. But requies is 
sometimes of the fifth declension. 

Some Greek proper names have either Uis or i* in the genitive ; «•, 
CkrcmeSf --etiSf or 'is. Dares ^ -etiSf or -is. 

Ezc. 1. ObseSf a hostagp, and prmses, a president, have Idis, 

Exc. 2. Heres^ an heir, and m«rce«, a reward, have edis; pes, a foot, 
and its compoands, have idis, 

Exc. 3. Ceres has Ceriris; hes, hessis; and |»raf, a surety, prmdU. 
JESy brass, has cem. 

IS. 

^74. Nouns in is have their genitive the same as the 
nominative ; as, auf-ris^ au'^s, the ear ; a'-vis, d-viSy a 
bird. 

Exc . 1 . The following have the genitive in iris .•— «tiiw, aahei ; eMcftinw, 
a oacumber ; pultfisy dust ; vomis, a ploughshare. 

Exc. 2. The following have idis :^-eapiSf a cup; cassis, a helmet; 
euspis, the pcnntof a spear; lapis, a stone ; und pramulsis, metheglin. 

Exc. 3. Two have "inis :~-pollis, fine flour, and sanguis, blood. 

Exc . 4. Four have uU :-^Dis, Pluto ; Us, strife ; (t^ris, a Roman ; and 
Smmiis, a Sanmiie. 

Exc. 5. Glis, a dormouse, has gliris. 

Greek nouns in is form their genitive, 



1. in is, ios, or eos; as, 
Basis, the foot <^apiilar, 
Hsrtels, heresy, 
Metropdlis, a Airf dty, 
Phrasis, a phrase. 
Phthisis, a eantumptum. 
Poesis, poetry. 



2. ini^^M, or Idas; as, 3. in %nis; as, 

-figis, A 9hidd. Delphis. 

Mu^is, the JEneid. Eleusis. 

AsDis, an asp. Salftmis. 

Ephem€ris, a dtrnf-hook. 

Iris, the rainbow. A. in emtis; as. 

Nereis, a J^ereid. Simdis. 

PyrSmis, a pyramid. 

Tigris, a tiger. 

Tyrannis, tyranny. 

Tigris has sometimes the genitive like the nominative. 
Charis, one of the graces, has Itis. 

OS. 

^ 75. Nouns in os form their genitive in oris or otis ; as, 
Jlos,Jlo'-ris, a flower; ne'-pos, ne^po'-tis^ a grandchild. 

The following have Ihris : — 
Flos, a flower. Lahos, Idkor, Os, AemsutIL 

Glos, a husband*s sister. Lepos, toit. RoS| dsto« 

Honos, honor. Mos, acustsm, 

Sfbosy a tree, has dris. 

The following have 6tis : — 
Cos, a whetstone, MmaoclSKmy a umeom. Nepos. « gramUkiUU 
DoBf a dmory. RhiaoG&osya rftMscerst. Saceraos, aprissL 
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Exc. 1. CugtoSy a keeper, has cutUklis; boi^ an oX| b&pts; and og^ a 
bone, ossis. 

£xc. 2. Some Greek substantiveB in os haye ^ in the genitive ; as, 
keroSf a hero ', Minos ; Tros, a Trojan. 

US. 
^ 76. Nouns in us form their genitive in ^ris or ^5 ; as^ 
ge'^nusy gen'-e-risy a kind ; tem'-pus, tem'-pd^s, time. 
Those which make dm are, 
Corpus, a body, Lepus, a hare. Pectus, tKe breatt. 

Decus, h4mor. Littus, a shore. Pignus, « pUd^. 

Dedgcus, disgrace. Nemus, a grove, Stercus, dung. 

Faciuus, an exploit. Pecus, came. Tempus, Hme. « 

Foenus, irderett. Penus, provisions. Tergus, a hide. 

Frigus, cold. 
Exc. 1. These three have ndis :--fiia», an anvil ; palusj a monuM ; 
and subscuSf a dove-tai]. 
PecuSf a brute animal, has peefltdis. 

Exc . 2. These five have utis :—juveniuSf youth ; saluSy safety ; #eiieetii#| 
old age ; servUuSj slavery ; virtus, virtue. 

Exc. 3. Monosyllables in us have ^ris; as, crus, the leg; jus, right; 
THus^ a mouse ; pus, matter ; rus, the country ; thus, frankincense ; except 
grus, a crane, and sus, a swine, which have gruis, and stUs. 

TeUus, the earth, has teUuris; and Ligus or ur, a Ligurian, has Idgiins, 
Exc. 4. Fraus, fraud, and Ioms, praise, hKYefravdis, laudis. 
Exc. 5. Greek nouns in jnts (novg) have 6dis; as, triptts, tripddis, a 
tripod ; (Edlpus,'-ddis, whicn is sometunes of the second declension. 

Exc. 6. Some Greek names of cities in us have untis; as, 7VapfsM#| 
Trapexuntis; Opus, -untis; Pessinus, -untis. 

Exc. 7. Nouns ending in eus are all proper names, and have their gen« 
itive in eos; as, Orpheus, -eos. But these nouns are foimd also in the 
second declension ', as, Orpheus, -ei or •!. 

YS. 

^ 77. Nouns in ys are Greek, and, in the genitive, 'some 
have yis or t/os, some ydis or ydos, and some ynis or §nos ; as, 

ehe'-lys, che^-ly-is or -os, a harp; Ca'-pys,Ca*-pjf'is or -o*, chJLaf-mySj 
chlam/-p'dis or -d(W, a cloak ; Tra'-chys, Tra-ehyf-nis or -no*. 

S preceded by a consonant. 

Nouns in s, with a consonant before it, form their genitive 
by changing s into is or tis ; as, trahs, tra'-bis, a beam ; hi'-ems^ 
hi'-e-mis, winter ; pars, par'-tis, a part ; frons, fron^-tis, the 
forehead. 

Those in bs, ms^ and ps, change 5 into is ; except gryps, a 
griffin, which has gryphis, 

Kkvllkk. Those in eps also change e into t; 9M, prime^Sf prisu^^nSf « 
prince. But s^ has s^is, and auc^s, aueOpis. 

Those in Is, ns, and rs, change s into tis. 
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Exc. 1. The ibllowing in na change # into dit .••—froiu, a leaf; giant 
an acorn ; jvtgUuu, a walnut ; Itns, a nit ; and libHpenSf a weigher. 
Exc. 2. TirfnSf a Greek proper name, has lirynthis in the genitive. 

T. 

^ 78. Nouns in t form their genitive in %tis. They are, 
caput, the head, gen. cap'-v-tis; and its compounds, ocdiput 
and sinciput, 

X. 

Nouns in x form their genitive by changing x into cis or gis ; 
as, vox, vo'^cis, the voice ; con'-jux, con'-ju-gis, a spouse. 

So, for'-naxy for-nd'-eiSf a furnace j ea'-Ux, cal'-l-cis, a cup ; cer'-vtx, 
eer^mf-ds, the neck. 

Those which make gU are, conjux, a spouse ; ^«x, a flock ; lex, a law ; 
remex, -igis, a rower ; rez, a king. 

Also the following : — 
Alldbrox, -dgis, an Alio- Dumndrix, -Igis. Phalanx, -gis, aphaJUifa, 

brogian. Eporeddrix, -igis. Phryx, -gis, a Pmry^ian, 

Ambidrix, -T^. Exlex, -6gis, on oudaw, Splunx, -gis, a sphinx, 

Aquilex, -figis, a spring Frux, -gi8,^/r«it. Strix, -gis, a screech-oud, 

hunter, Ii^pyx, -j^^s, the norths Styx, -gis, the river Stye 

BitQrix, -igis, a Bituri- west vnnd. Syrinx, -gis, Syrinx, 

gian. Orgetfirix, -igis. Vercingetfirix, -igis. 

Coccyx, -ygis, a cuckoo. Oryx, -^gis, a toUdgoat. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in ex, of more than one syllable, form their 
genitive in ids ; as, pollex, -tcis, the thumb. 

Except fomisex, a mower ; narthex, a shrub j resex, a vine-branch ; 
vervex, a wether ; and aquilex, exlex, and remex, 

Exc . 2. SupelleXj furniture, has supeUecOUs ; and senex, an old man, has 
sends. Mx, snow, has nivis ; and nox, night, noctis. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek proper names in ax form their genitive in actis; 
as, Hylax, actis. So Astydnax, Bibrax, DemOnax. 

Exd. 4. Onyx and sardJbnyx have ^chis in the genitive ; as, onyx^ 
onpchis. 

DATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ 79. The dative singular ends in i; as, sermo, dat. sermoni. 
Anciently it also ended in e; as, morte datus, Yarr. apud 
Gell. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

The accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, ends 
in em. Yet some Latin words in is, which do not increase in 
the genitive, have im, and some Greek words have im, in, or a. 

1. Many proper names in is, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the 
accusative singular in im; na, Hisp&lis, Tibiris, AnHbis; so tlao Alhis, 
Jithisis, BaAis, ArUris, Biibllis, Apis, Osiris, Syrtis, &c. These 8ome« 
times, also, make the accusative in in; as, Alhin, 
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2. The following also have the accusative in im : — 
Amussis, a mastnCs rvle. Gummis, gum. Sitis, thirst. 

Boris, a plough-tail. Mephitis, /oicZ air. Tussis, a cough. 

Cann&bis, hemp. Ravis^ hoarsmeas. Vis, strength. 

Cucamis, a cucumber. Sinapis, mustard. 



3. These have imf and sometimes < 

Aqualis, a water-pot. Puppis, the stem. Secaris, an axe, 

Febris, a fever. Restis, a rope. Tunis, a tower. 

But these have ewi, and rarely im — 

Avis, a bird, Navis, a ship. Ratis, a raft. 

Clavis, a key. Ovis, a sheep. Sementis, a sowing. 

Lens, a lentil. Pelvis, a basin. Sentis, a brier. 

Messis, a harvest. PrssSpis, a stall. Strigllis, a curry-comb. 

Crates, a hurdle, has also sometimes cratim, as if from craiis. 
The ancients formed the accusative qf some other nouns in im. 

Accusative of Greek Nouns, . 

^ 80« The accusative singular of Greek nouns sometimes 
retains the Greek terminations in and a, but often ends, as in 
Latin, in em or tnt. 

I. Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in i9 or os, impure, that is, 
with a donsonant going TCfbre, have their accusative in em or a; as, 
lampas (lampddis or dos), lampddemy or lan^dda; chlamys, ehlamgdemf 
or -pda. 

In like manner these three, which have is pure in the ^nitive — TVmt, 
Trois, Troemy and Troa, a Trojan -, heroSf a hero ; and Minos, a king ox 
Crete. 

Aer, the air ; other, the skv ; ddphin, a dolphin ; and paan, a hymn, 
have usually a; as, aira, tetkira, delphlna, patdna. Pan, a god, has 
only a. 

Exc. 1. Masculines in is, whose genitive increases in i? or 09 impure, 
have their accusative in im or in; sometimes in idem; as, Paris, PaHdis 
or Parldos ; Parim, Parin or Paridem. 

Exc. 2. Feminines in is,, increasing impurely in the genitive, though 
they usually follow the rule, have sometimes im or in; as, Elis, EUdis or 
EHdos, EHdem or Ettda, seldom Elim or EUn. 

So Tigris, signifying a river or a beast, has tigfidem or tigrim; signify- 
ing a beast, it has tignn also. 

II. Greek nouns in is and ys, having is or ospure in the genitive, form 
their accusative by changing the s of the nominative into m or n; as, 
Tnetamorphosls, -eos or -ios ; metamorphdsim, or -Osin, a change ; T^ys, 
-yis or -yos, Tethym or -yn. 

III. Nouns ending in the diphthong eus have the accusative in ea; as, 
Theseus, Thesea; Tydeus, Tydea. 

Demosthenes and Ganymedes have sometimes in the accusative, besides 
em, the termination ea. 

IV. Some Greek proper names in es, whose genitive is in is,^ have in 
Iiatin, along with the accusative in em, the termination en, as if of tht 
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fint declennon ; u, ^ekUUf, AekOUn; Xenus, Xerxen; SopkteUs, Sth- 
vhdden. Some also, which have either €tu or is in the j^nitivey have, 
Deiides ittm, €tA^ or em^ the termination en; as, ChrcmeSf JAaUs. 

VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

^81* The vocative is like the nominative. 

Many Greek nouns, however, particularly proper names, drop # of the 
nominative to form the vocative; as, DaphniSf Dapkni ; Tethys, Tethy; 
Melamjnis, Melampu ; Orpheus ^ Orpheu. Proper .names in es (gen. ts) 
sometimes have their vocative in e; as, Socrdtes, SocrdU. 



ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 
^ 82. The ablative singular ends in e. 
Exc. 1. Neuters in e, a/, and ar^ have the ablative in i; as, 
sedile, sedtli; animal, animdli; caicar, calcdri. 

But names of towns in e, and the following neuters in ar, have e in the 
ablative ; vix. haccharf an herb j /ar, com ; kepaTf the liver ; juhar, a sun- 
beam; nectar, nectar; par, a pair; sdL,ia\i, Mare, the sea, has either 
sort. 

Exc. 2. Nouns which have im or in in the accusative, and 
names of months in er or ts, have t in the ablative ; as, vis, vim^ 
vi; December, Decemhri; AprUis, Aprili. 

But BcBtis, cannabis, and tigris, have e or i. 

Exc. 3. Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 
their ablative in e or t ; as, turris, turre or turri. 

But cutis Testis, and Greek nouns which have idds in the genitive, have e 
onHy ; as, Paris, -idis, -ide, 

Exc. 4. Adjectives in is, used as nouns, have commonly t 
in the ablative, but sometimes e; as, familidris, a friend; 
natdlis, a birth-day. 

When such adjectives become proper names, they always have e; as, 
Juvendlis, Juvenme. Also, affinis, a relation, has generally e; as havo 
tHweiysjuvinis, a youth; rudis, a rod; and volueris, a bird. 

Exc. 5. The following, though they have only em in the accusative, 
havo e or I in the ablative, but oftener e ; — 

Amnis, Finis, Occjfput, Pugil, Tridens, 

Anguis, Fustis, Orbis, Rus, Unguis, 

Civis, Ignis, Pars, Sors, Vectis, 

Classis, Imber, Postis, Supellez, Vesper. 

Collis, Mugilis, 

So also names of towns, denoting the place where any thing is said to 
be, or to be done, have sometimes the ablative in t; as, Carihagini, at 
Carthage ; and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns occur with 
this termination in the ablative. Candlis has i only. 

EzG. 6. Nouns in tfs, which have ym or yn in the accusative, huve 
their ablative in ys or y; ay, Jitys, Mye, or My. 
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NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 83. The nominatlTe plural of masculines and feminines 
ends m es ; as, sermanes, rapes ; — but neuters have a, and those 
whose ablative singular ends in i have ia; as, caputs capita; 
sedile, sedilia. 

Some Greek neuters have e in the nominative plural ; as, mdos; nom. 
plural, Tnele. 

GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The genitive plural commonly ends in um; sometimes in 
turn, 

1. Nouns which, in the ablative singular, have i only, or e 
and i, make the genitive plural in turn ; as, sedile, sedili, sediUum ; 
turris, turre or turri, turrium, 

2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive 
singular, have ium; as, nuhes, nubium; hostis, hostium; vis, 
virium, 

Exc. Struesj votes, cams, juvinis, mugilis, vanis, strigUis, have mm. 
Also sedes and mensis sometimes, and apis and vMucris generally, have um, 

3. Monosyllables ending in two consonants have ium in the 
genitive plural ; as, urbs, urbium; gens, gentium; arx, arcium, 

Ezc. Lynx and ops (obsolete) have um. 

The following, also', have turn :—mas, gUs, lis, os (ossis),faux, nix, nox, 
strix, dos, genenhy fratu and mus, and sometimes lur, 

4. Nouns of two or more syllables, in ns or rs, and names of 
nations in as, have commonly ium; as, cUens^ cUentiun^; Arpp- 
nas; Arpinatium, 

Other nouns in as have sometimes iwn; as, atas, atdtitan, 
Pmdtes and opHmdtes have usually turn. 

5. The following have ium : — caro, linter, uter, venter, Samnis, Qjuiris, 
and usually Insitber. Fornax, lar, palus, and radix, have sometimes turn, 

6. Greek nouns have generally um ; as, 7%r«B, T^racum; — ^but a few, 
used as titles of books, have sometimes dn ; as, Epigramma, epigrammd- 
tdn ; Metamorphdsis, -edn. 

RxHARK 1. Bos has bourn in the genitive plural. 

Remark 2. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive plural 
as if they were complete ; as, manes, manium ; caUtes, eceUtum ; as if from 
manis and coles. So also names of feasts in alia; as, Salwmalia, Saturn 
naUum; but these have sometimes Oram after the second declensioii. 
QOUes has sometunes eeeUtman. 



DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 84. -The dative and ablative plural end in ibus, 
Ezc. 1. Bos has bobus and bubus, by contnotion fbr boMus; su» has 
mbus for suibus. 
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Exc. 2. Greek noniu in ma haye the dative and ablative plural more 
firequently in is than in ibus; as, po€ma, poemdUis, or poemaHbus. 

The poets sometimes form the dative plural of Greek nounsj that in- 
crease in the gpnitive, in si, and, befoie a vowel, in Jt»; as, htrSit^ 
ksrHdtM, heriHsi, or hercisin. 



^86. 

es, a, or ia, 



ACCUSATIVE PLUEAL. 
The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, in 



^ Exc. 1. Masculine and feminine nouns which have ium in the geni- 
tive plural, have sometimes in the accusative plural eiSj or is, instead 
oSes; as, partes, gen. partium, ace. partes , parteis or partis. 

Exc. 2. When the accusative singular of nouns not neuter ends in a, 
the accusative plural ends 'mas; ta, lampas^ lampdda, lampddas. 



JtqAier, and m «, strength, are thus declined : — 



Singuli 



atngular. 
N. Ju'-pi-ter, 
O. Jo'-vis, 
D. Jo'-vi, 
Ac. Jo'-vem; 
F. Ju'-pi-ter, 
Ah. Jo'-?e. 



Singular, 
N. vis, 
G. vis, 
Z>. — 
Ac. vim, 
V. vis, 
Ah, vi. 



Plural, 
vi'-res, 
vir'-i-um, 
vir'-i-bus, 
vi'-res, 
vi'-res, 
vir'-i-bus. 



^ 86* The following table exhibits the principal forms of 
Giaek nouns of the third declension :, — 



S, 
PI 
S, 
PL 



Norn, 
Lampas, 

-&des, 
Heros, 

-oes, 
CheljTS, 
Poesis, 

Achilles, 

Orpheus, 

Aer, 

Dido, 



Gen, 
(-&dis, 
\ -&dos, 

-&dum. 



-oum, 

if' 



yos, 

(-is, -los, 

( -eos, 

5 -is, 
(-eos, 

-eos, 

-Sris, 

-(is, 



Dot. 

'Mi, 

-adibuSj 

-6i, 

-oibus, 

h 

■i, 

-ei, 

-eri, 

-o. 



Ace. 
(-&dem,> 
<4lda, S 

S-&des, > 
-&das, 5 
(-oem, 
(-6a, 
£^s, ) 
(-oas, ) 

c-im, ) 
('in, S 
5 -em, 

-ea, 
-Sra, 



Voc. 



-ades. 



-oes. 



-cu, 
-er- 



Abl 

-8.de. 

-adibus. 
-6e. 
-Oibus. 
-ye or J. 
-i. 



r^re. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 

<^ 87. Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and u. 
Those in its are masculine; those in u are neuter^ and 
indeclinable in the singular number. 

Nouns of this declension are thus declined : — 



Fructus, fruit. 
Singular. Plural, 

N. fruc-tus, fruc'-tus, 

G. fruc'-tus, fruc'-tu-um,* 

D. fruc'-tu-i,* fruc'-ti-bus, 

Ac, fruc'-tum, fruc'-tus, 

V, fruc'-tus, fruc-tus, 

Ab, fruc'-tu. fruc'-ti-bus. 



Cornu, a horn. 

Singular, Plural. 

N, cor'-nu, cor'-nu-a, 

G, cor'-nu, cor'-nu-um, 

D, cor'-nu, cor-ni-bus, 

Ac. cor'-nu, cor'-ni^-a, 

V, cor'-nu, cor'-nu-a, 

Ab, cor'-nu. cor'-nl-bus. 



In like manner decline 

Can'-tus, a song. Fluc'-tus, a wave. Se-na'-tus, the 

Cur'-rus, a chariot. Luc'-tus, grief. Ge-Iu, ice. 

Ex-er'-ci-tag, an army, Mo^ -tuSf vwtion. Ve^-ru, a spit. 

Exceptions in Genper. 

^ 88« 1.. The following are femiiwne : — 
Acus, a needle. Ficus, a Jig. !]?ortJcufl, agaUery. 

Domus, a house, Manus, a hf^^- Tribus, a tribe. 

The plurals quinquatrus, a feast »^' Minerva, and idus^ the idei, axe 
also feminine. 

PenuSf a store of provisions, wfien of the fourth declension, is masculine 
or feminine. 

SpecuSj a den, is very rarely feminine or neuter. 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are femi- 
nine by signiiicacion. See § 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^ 89. 1. DomuSy a house, is partly of the fourth declension, 
and partly of the second. It is thus declined : — 
Singular. Plural. 

M. Do'-mus, do'-mus, 

G. do'-mQs, &r do'-mi, dom'-u>uni, or do-m5'-ram, 

^ JO. dom'-u-i, or do'-mo, dom'-i-bos^ 

Mc. do'-mum, do'-mus, or do'-mos,. 

V. do'-mus, do'-mus, 

Ah. do'-mo. dom'-I-bus. 

* Pronounced/itict'-yu-i, or /ruc*-tshfiri, &,c. $ 20. Exc. (c.) 

4 
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FIFTH DECLENSIOir. 



Dom&M, in the ffenitive, lignifies, of a house ; dami commonly sifiiifieSi 
at home. The ablative domu \b found in Piautus, in some copies i^IAyj, 
and in ancient inscriptions. 

ComtUt a cornel-tree; jie7i.9, a fig-tree; launu^ a laurel ; and myrtus, a 
myrtle, are sometimes of the second declension. Pettus is sometimes 
of the third. 

Some nouns in u have also forms in %ts and um ; as, eornu, comuSf or 
comMin. 

Remark. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the tfaixd, 
and were formed by contraction, thus : — 



Singular. 
JV. Fructus, 
G. fructuis, -ftS| 
D. fructui, -u, 
^e. fructuem, -um, 
V. fructus, 
Jib. fructue, -u. 



Plural. 
fructues, -us, 
fructuum, -6m, 
fructuibus, -abus, or -ibns, 
fructues, -us, 
fructues, -us, 
fructuibus, -abus, or -Ibus. 



2. The genitive singular in is is sometimes found in ancient authors. 
A genitive in t, afler the second declension^ also occurs; as, sendtus, 
aendti. 

3. The contracted form of the dative in u is not often used ; yet it 
sometimes occurs, especially in Csesar, and in the poets. 

4. The contracted form of the genitive plural in Um rarely occurs. 

6. The following nouns have ubus in the dative and ablatire 
plural : — 

Acus, a needle. Lacus, a lake. Specus, a dot, 

Arcus, a how. >Partus, a birth. Tribtte, a tribe. 

Artus, a joint. K^u, afiock. 

Genu, a knee ; partus, a haxbo^;^ Umitrus, thunder; and rem, a spit, 
have thus or ftiti*. - » *- » 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

^ 90. Nouns of the fifth declension end in es, and are 
of the feminine gender. 



Plural. 
di'-es, 
di-e'-rum, 
di-e-buSy 
di'-es, 
di'-es, 
di-e'-bus. 



They are thus declined • — 




Res, a 


thing. 


1 Dies 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


N. res. 


res. 


N. di'^s. 


O, re'-i. 


re'-rum, 


G. di-e'-i, 


D. re'-i, 


re'-bus, 


D. di-e'-i. 


Ac, rem, 


res, 


Ac. di'-em. 


F. res, 


res, 


F. di'-es. 


^. re. 


re'-bus. 


^ft.di'-e. 
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Exceptions in (jender. 

Dies, a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and 
always masculine in the plural ; meridies, mid-day, is mascu- 
line only. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

The grenitive and dative sinffiilar sometimes end me; as, die for diet. 
The genitive is sometimes also found in ii and es ; as, pemicies, gen. ^W' 
nidi Tor pemiciei ; rahies, gen. rabies, Lucr. Plebes has plebel or pleln. 

Remark 1. There are only fifty-seven nouns of this declension, and 
of these only two, res and dies, are complete in the plural. Most of them 
want the genitive, dative, and ablative plural, and many the plural 
altogether. 

2. All noons of this declension end in ies, except four— ^^m. fiuth ; 
res, a thing ; spes, hope ; and plebes, the common people ; — and all nouns 
in ies are of this declension, except abies, ar ies, paries, and qtues, which 
are of the third declension, and requies, which is of the third and fifth. 

Declension of Compound Nouns. 

^91. When a compound noun consists of two nominap 
tives, both parts are declined ; but when one part is a nomina- 
tive, and the other an oblique case, the nominative only is 
declined. Of the former kind are rtspubUca, a commonwealth, 
and jusjurandum, an oath; of the latter, mater-familias, a 
mistress of a family. 

Singular. Plural, 

JV*. res-pub'-li-ca, res-puV-li-ce, 

G. re-i-puV-li-cflB, re-rum-pub-li-ca'-rum, 

J). re-i-pub'-li-CBB, re-bus-pub'-li-cis, 

Ac, rem-pub'-li-cam, res-pub'-li-cas, 

V, res-pub'-li-ca, res-pub'-li-c®, 



Ab. re-pub'-li-c^. re-bus-pub'-li-cis. 

Singular, Plural. 

.AT. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 

G. ju-ris-ju-ran'-di, ' 

D. ju-ri-ju-ran'-do, 

Ac, ju8-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 

V. ju8-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-j a-ran'-da. 
Ab, ju-re-ju-ran'-do. 



Singular, 
JV. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
G. ma-tris-fii-mil'-i-as, 
D. ma-tri-fii-mil'-i-as, 
Ac. ma-trem-fa-mil'-i-as, 
V. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-aa, 
Ab. ma-tre-fa-miV-i-as, &o, 
. Note. The preceding compounds are divided and pronounced like th^ 
simple words of which they are compounded. 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

^92. Irregular nouns are divided into thre^ cl 
Variable^ Defective, and Redundant, 



40 TASIABI«£ NOUlfS. 

I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are variable either in gender or declension, or in both. 
Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous: those 
which vary in declension are called heteroclites. 

Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; such 
are, 

Avernus, Ism&rus, MoenSlus, Taen&niB, 

DindfmuB, MassIcuB, Pangeeus, T&rUlrus, 

Tajrg^tus. 
Plural, Avema, &c. 

% Masculiiie in the singular, and masculine or neater in the 
plural ; as, jocus, a jest ; plur. joci, or jaca ; — lecus, a place ; 
plur. loci, passages an books, topics; loca, j^l^ces ;^s€stertiuSt 
a sesterce ; plur. sestertii, or sesttrtia, 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; as, 
carbdsus, a sail ; plur. carbdsa ; — Hierosol^ma, -tB, Jerusalem ; 
jrfur. Hierosoljma, -^rum ; — margarita, hb, a peaii ; plur. mar- 
garita, ^rum ; — ostrea, hb, an oyster; plur. ostrea, -«rttni;-** 
Pergwnus; plur. Pergdma, 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural ; «i, 
tceium, heaven ; plur. eeeli ; — Elysium ; pl«r. ElysU ; — Arg^e ; 
plur. Argi. 

5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, franum, a bridle; plur.yr^ai or fr€Bna; — rostrum, 
a rake ; plur. rastri, qit rostra ; — pugiUar, a writing tablet ; 
plur. pugilldres, or pugillario, 

6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural ; as, 
epulum, a feast ; plur. epulof ; — balneum, a bath ; plur. balne<B, 
rarely balnea; — nundtnum, a market-day ; plur. nundiniB, a fair. 

7. Neuter in the singular, and feminine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, labium, a lip ; plur. labicB, and labia, 

Heteroclites, 

<§> 93. 1. Second or third declension in the singular, and 
third in the plural ; as, jugerum, an acre ; gen. jugeri, or 
jugiris; ohl.jugere; plur., nom., and acc.jugera; gen. juge- 
rum ; abl. jugeris and jugertbus, from the obsolete jugus or 
juger. 

2. Third declension in the singular, and second in the plural ; 



DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 
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as, vaSy a vessel ; plur. vasa, drum. Ancile, a shield, has some- 
times anciliorum, in the genitive plural. 

Note. Variable noons -seem anciently to have been redundant, and to 
have retained a part of each of their original forms. Thus, vasa, -Crum^ 
properly comes from vasum, 4, but the latter, together with the plural of 
vas, vasisj became obsolete. 



II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 
^ 94. Nouns are defective either in case or number. 

1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or more 
cases. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called aptotes. 

Such are nouns in u in the singular ; as, comu, a horn : most nouns in i : 
foreign words : semis j a half: git, a seed: cepe, an onion : the singular of 
miUe, a thousand : words put for nouns ; as, vdle suumy for sua volurUas^ 
his own inclination : and names of the letters of the alphabet. 

A noun which is found in one case only, is called a Monop^ 
tote; if found in two cases, a Diptote ; if in three, a Triptote; 
if in four, a Tetraptote ; and if in five, a Pentaptote. 

The following list contains most nouns defective in case :— - 



Abactus, <uc. pi. ; a driving away. 
Accitu, aJbl.; a calXingfor. 
Admissu, ahl. ; admission. 
Admonitu, ahl. ; admonition. 
Ma, not used in gen. pi. 
Affatu, dbl.; an addressing; — pi. 

afiktus, -ibus. 
Algijs, nom.; algum, ace; algu, or 

-o, ahl. ; cold. 
Ambage, abl.; a winding story; — 

pi. ambages, -ibus. 
Amissum, ace. ; a loss. 
Aplustre, nom. and ace. ; the flag of 

a ship;-^. aplustria, or aplustra. 
Arbitratus, nom. ; -um, ace. ; -u, 

ahl.; judgjneni. 
Arcessitu, ahl. ; a sending for. 
Astu, nom., ace. ; a city. 
Astus, nom. ; astu, dbl. ; craft ; — 

astus, ace. pi. 
Cacoethes, nom., aec. ; an evil cus" 

iom ;— cacosthe, nom. pi.; -e, 

and -es, om. pi. 
Cetos, ace.; a whale;— -cete, nom. 

and aec, pL 
Chaos, nom., ace. ; chao, ahl.; chaos ; 

— ^but, signifying a deity, Chaon, 
^ aec. [looking around. 

Circumspectus, nom.; -um; -u; a 
Coactu, aU. ; constraint. 

4* 



CcelTte, abl. ; pi. entire ; inkabitantM 

of heaven. 
Commutatum, aec. ; an alteration. 
Compedis, gen. ; compSde, abl. ; a 

fetter ; — pi. comp£des,-ium,-Ibas. 
Concessu, abl. ; permission. 
Condiscipulatu, abl. ; companion^ 

skip at school. 
Cratira, or -em, ace. ; -e, ahl. ; a Aur- 

dle ; — pi. crates, -ium, -Ibus. 
Daps, nom., scarcely used; dapis, 

gen. &c. ; a feast. 
Datu, abl. ; a giving. 
Derisui, dot. ; -um, ace. ; -u, M. ; 

ridicule. 
Des])icatui, dat.; contempt. 
Dica, nom.; dicam, ace.; a legal 

process ;---^icaa, ace. pi. 
Dicis, gen.; as, dieis gratia, for 

form's sake. 
Ditionis, ^en. ; 'i,dat,; -em, aec; 

'6,001.; power. 
Diu, abl. ; in the day time. 
Diyisui, dat. ; a dividing. 
£bur, ivory ; — not used in the gem^ 

dat., and abl. pi. 
Efflagitatu, abl. ; importunity. 
Ejectus, nom. ; a tkrounng out* 
Epos, ace. ; an epic poem. 
Ergo, ahl. ; for the sake. 
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Eveetufiy nem. ; a eonveyanee. 

Ffex, dregs f wants gen. pi. 

Far, com, not used in the gen., 

dot., and aU. pi. 
Fas, nom.f aec. ; right. 
Fauce, ahl. ; ike throat ;-^l. Iknces, 

-ibus. 
Fax, a torch f wants gen. pi. 
Teminififgen. ; -i, dot. ; -e, all. ; tite 

thigh ; — pi. femlna, -Ibus. 
Flictu, ahl. ; a striking. 
Foris, nom. and gm.; •em, aec.; 

-e, abl.; a door ;-~pl. fores, -Ibus. 
Fors, nom,; -tis, gen.; -tem, ace.; 

•te, ail. ; chance. 
Frastratui, abl. ; a deceiving. 
TruXf fruit f nom.f scarcely used} — 

frugis, gen,f ^. 
Gausfipe, nom., ace., ahl.; a rough 

garment ; — gausSpa, ace. pi. 
QloBy nom., vac. ; a husband's sister. 
Grates, ace. pi.; — gratibus, tdfl.; 

thanks. 
Hiems, winter, not used in gen., 

dat., and ahl. pi. 
Hippom&nes, nom. 
Hir, nom. and ace. ; the palm of the 

hand. 
Hortfttu, ahl.; an exhorting; — pi. 

hortatlbus. 
Imp6ti8,^en. ; -e, ahl.; a shock;— pi. 

impetlbus. 
Inconsultu, ahl. ; toithotd advice. 
Incitas, or -a, ace. pi. ; as, ad incltas 

redactus, reduced to a strait. 
Indultu, ahl. ; indulgence. 
Inferise, nom.pl. ; -as, ace. ; sacrifices 

to the dead. 
Inficias, a4x.pi.; a denial; as, ire 

infioias, to deny. 
Ingratiis, ahl. pi. ; against one's 

will. 
Injussu, ahl. ; without leave. 
Inquies, nom. ; disquiet. 
Instar, nom., oee. ; a likeness. 
Interdiu, ahl. ; in the day time- 
Invitatu, abL ; an invitatioa, 
Joyis, nom., rarely used ; — pi. Jores. 
Irrisui, dot.; -um, ace.; -vl, ahl.; 

derision. 
Jug^ris, gtn. ; -e, ahl. ; an acre ;-^l, 

jugSra, -um, -Ibus. 
Jussu, ahl. ; command. 
Labes, a spot, wants gen. pU 
Lucu. ahl. ; Ugkt. 
Ludincatui, £u. ; a mockery^ 



Lux, liglu, wants the gen. tl, 
Mandatu, ahl. ; a command. 
Mane, nom., ace. ; mane, or -i, oM.; 

morning, 
Mel, honey, not used in gvn,, dot., 

and ahl. pi. 
Melos, ace.; tndody; — taeld, nom., 

ace. pi. 
Metus, /ear, not used in gen., dot., 

and ahl. pi.. 
Missu, abl.; despatch; — pL missus, 

-Ibus. 
Monitu, abl.; admonition ;— pi. mon- 

Itus. 
Natu, M. ; by birth. 
Nauci, gen. ; as, res nauci, a thing 

of no value. 
Nefas, nom., aee. ; wickedness. 
Nemo, nobody, wants the voe. and 

the l7^ 
Nepentnes, nom. ; an herb. 
Nex, death, wants the voc, ; — ^neces, 

nom., ace. pi. 
Nihil, or nihllum, nom. and aec; 

'ifgen. ; -o, abl. ; nothing, 
Noctu, abl. ; by night. 
Nuptui, dat. ; -um, ace. ; -u, ahl, ; 

marriage. 
Obex, nom. J -icem, aec; -Ice, or 

-jlce, ahl.; a boUj—pL oblcea, 

-jicibus. 
Objectum, ace. ; -u, abl. ; an inter' 

position ;'—pl. objectus. 
Obtentui, dat. ; -u, abl. ; a pretext. 
Opis, gen. ; opem, au. ; ope, ahl. ; 

help; — pi. entire. 
Oppositu, abl.; an opposing ;— pi' 

opposltus. 
Opus, nom., ace. ; need. 
Os, the mouth, wants the gen. pi. 
Fanftces, nom. ; an herb. 
Pax, peace, wants gen. pi. 
Peccatu, cibl. ; sinning. 
PecQdis, gen.; -i, dot.; -em, ace.; 

-e, ehl. ;— yi. entire. 
Pelage, nom., ace. pi. of pelSgus; 

the sea, 
Permissu, ahl. ; permission. 
Piscatus, nom. ; -i,^en. ; -um,acc.; 

-u, ohl. ; a fishing, 
Vix, pitch, wants gen.pl, 
Ponao, ahl. ; in weight. 
Preci, dot.; -em, ace; -e, M.; 

prayer ;— pi. entire. 
Procgrem, aec. ; a peer ;—pU entire. 
Proles, offspring, Wants gen. pi. 
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Relfttu, abl. ; a relaUon. Thus, not used in the gen,, dot,, and 

Kepetmid^rum, gen. pi.; 'iB,abL; abl.pl. 

extortion. Veprem, ace. ; -e, abl. ; a brier. ;— jpl. 

Rogatu, ail. ; a request. entire. 

Rub, the eountry, wants gen.^ da^., Verh^ns, gen. ; -ejohl.; a stripe;-^ 

and abl. pi. pi. yerSSra, -um, -ibus. 

Satias, nom.; -Stem, a«e.; -ate ; oil.; Vesper, nom.; -e or -i, M. ; tk$ 

satiety. ^ evening. 

SecvM, nom., ace. ; sex. Vespera, nom.; -am, ace.; -£iA, 

Situs, nom. ; -um, ace. ; -u, abl, ; abl. ; the evening. 

situation ; — situs, nom. and tue. Vesp^nis, nom. ; -o, dat. ; -um, au. ; 

pi. ; -Ybus, abl. -o, abl. ; the evening. 

Situs, nom.; -fts, gen.; -um, ace.; Vicis, ^en.; -i, dat.; -em, occ.; ^, 

-u, all. ; rust ; — situs, ace. pi. abl. ; change ;—pl. entire, except 

Sobdles, offspring, wants gen. pi. gen. 

Sol, the sun, wants gen. pi. Virus, nom. ; -i, gen, ; -us, ace. ; -o, 

Sordis, gen.; -em, ace.; -e, abl.; abl.; poison. 

filth ;^pl. sordes, -ium, &c. Vis, nom. ; vis, een. ; vim, aee. ; vi, 

Spontis,^eM. ; -e, abl. ; of one' sown abl. ; strengm ;—^l. vires, -ium, 

accord, &c. 

SuppetiaB, nom. pi. ; -as, ace. ; sup- Viscus, nom. ; -€ris, gen. ; -6re, aU, ; 

pUes. an internal organ, pi. viscera, &c 

Tabum, nom.; 4, gen.; -o, abl.; Vocatu, all.; a eaUing ;-~foctLtaMf 

gore. ace. pi. 

Tempe, nom., acc.j voe. pi. ; a vale Volftpe, or volup', nom.,ace. ; piUoM* 

in Thessaly. ure. 

To these may be added nouns of the fiflh declension, which either 
want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in that num- 
ber only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies, how- 
ever, have the plural entire. 

For the use of the vocative, also, of many words, no classical authority 
can be found. 

^ 95. 2. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural 
or the singular. 

(a.) Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
which they express. Such are names of persons, most names 
of places (except those which have only the plural), the names 
of virtues, vices, arts, herbs, metals, minerals, liquors, and com, 
most abstract nouns, and many others. 

The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
plural, and also some, marked p, which are included in the 
above classes, but are sometimes used in the plural. 



Aconitum, wolfsbane, p. 
Adorea, com. 
AQt, the air, p. 
^s, brass, money, p. 
^ther, the sky, 
iEvum, an age, p. 
Album, an aUmn 
Allium, ga 
Amicitiay/7 



Argilla, white clay. 
Avena, oats, p. 
Balsa mum, Inilsam, p. 
Balaustium, the flower 
of a pomegranate. 



Barathrum, a gulf. 
Galium, hardness 

skin, p 
Calor, hesBt, p. 



-f 



Carduus, a thistle, 
Caxo J fiesh, p. 
Cera, wax, p. 
Cestus, the girdle of 

Venus. 
CicQta, hemlock, p. 
Ccenum, mud, 
Contagium, a eonta^ 

gioH,p, 
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Crociim, mffrom. 
Crocus, saffron, p. 
Cnior, blood, p. 
Cutis, the skin, p. 
Dilucaluxn, the datm. 
Ebur, ivory, p. 
Electrum, amber, p. 
Far, com, p. 
Fel, gaU, 
Fervor, heat, p. 
Tidea, faith. 
Fimus, dung. 

Fuga,/«^A<»P- 

FumuB, smoke, p. 

Furor, madness, p. 

Galla, an ooAc apple, 

Gelu, frost. 

Glarea, gravel, 

Gloria, glory, p. 

Glaatum, tooad. 

Gluten, or 

Glutinum, glue, 

Gjrpsum, white plaster. 

Hepar. the liver. 

Hesperus, the evening 
star. 

Hilum, the black speck 
of a bean. 

Hordeum, barley, p. 

HumuB; the ground. 

Indoles, the disposition. 

Ira, anger, p. 

Jubar, a sunbeam, 

Jvm, justice, law, p. 

Justitium^ a law vaca- 
tion. 

liSBtitia, joy, p. 

lj»xkeiioi,faiwtness, p. 

Lardum, bacon, p. 

Latex, liquor, p. 



Letum, death. 

Lignum, tDood, p. 

Limus, mud. 

Liquor, Uauor, p. 

Lues, a plague. 

Lutum, day. 

Lux, liglU, p. 

Macellu m , M« «Aam62e«. 

Mane, the morning, 

Marmor, marble, p. 

Mel, honey, p. 

Meridies, mid-day. 

Mors, death y p. 

Munditia, neatness, p. 

Mundus, female orna- 
ments. 

Muscus, moss. 

Nectar, nectar. 

Nemo, no man. 

Nequitia, wickedness, p. 

Nihil, nil, nihilum, no- 
thing. 

Nitrum, nitre. 

Ohliyio, forgetfulness, p. 

Omasum, /a/ tripe. 

Opium, opium. 

Falea, chaff, p. 

Pax, peace, p. 

Penum, ana 

Penus, provisions. 

Piper, pepper. 

Pix, pitch, p. 

FoDtus, the sea. 

Prolubium, desire, 

Pubes, the youth. 

Pulvis, dust, p. 

PurpQra, purple, p. 

Quies, rest, p. 

Ros, dew, p. 

Rubor, redness, p. 



SabOlo, gravel, 
SabQlum, sand, 
Sal (neut.), salt; — 

(maac.), p. 
Salum, the sea, 
Salus, safety. 
Sol, the sun, a day, p. 
Sanguis, blood. 
ScrupQluni, a «cncp£e.p. 
Senium, old age, 
Siler, an osier. 
Sinftpi, mustard. 
Siser, a carrot, p. 
Sitis, thirst. 
Sopor, sleep, p. 
Specimen, an example. 
Spunui, foam, p. 
Sulphur, sulphur, p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Tabes, a consumption, 
Tabum, gore. 
Tellu8,the earth. 
Terror, terror, p. 
Thymum, thyme, p. 
Tribalus, a thistle, p. 
Tristitia, sadness, p. 
Ver, spring. 
Verbena, vervain, p. 
Vesp^ra, the evening. 
Vetemum, and 
Vetemus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strength, p. 
Vinum, wine, p. 
Virus, poison. 
Viscum, and 
Viscus, birdlime. 
Vitrum, woad. 
Vulgus, the common 

people. 
Zingiber, ginger. 



^ 96. (6.) The names of festivals and games, and several 
names of places and books, want the singular ; as, Bacehor 
nalia, a festival of Bacchus ; Olympia, the Olympic games ; 
BucoUca, a book of pastorals ; and the following names of 
places : — 



Acroceraunia, 

AmJclfB, 

ArtaxSta, 

Ath£n8B, 

BaifB, 

Ceraunia, 



EcbatSna, 

EsquiliiB, 

Fundi, 

Gabii, 

Gades, 



GemonisB seals, 

Locri, 

Parisii, 

Philippi, 

PutedU, 



Susa, 

SvracQss, 

Thermopj^le, 

Veii, 

Venetie 



Thooe in % more properly signify the people. 
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The following list contains most other nouns which toaxU the 
singular, and dso some, marked s, which are rarely used in 
that number : — 



Acta, acts. 

Adversaria, a 
randumrbook. 

Estiva, sc. castra, swn' 
mer mmrters. 

Alpes, the Alps, s. 

Annales, aniudsy b. 

Ante, doorposts f s. 

Antes, /or« ranks. 

Antiffi, a forelock, 

ApinfB, trifles, 

Argutiee, witticisms^ s. 

Arma, arms. 

Artus, the joints, s. 

Bellaria, sweetmeats. 

Bi^, a two-horse char- 
iot, s. 

Braces, breeches, 

BranchiiB, the gills of a 
fish. 

Brevia, shaUow places. 

Calends, Calends. 

Cancelli, balustrades, 

Cani, grap hairs, 

Cassea, a htaUer's net, a. 

Caulee, sheep-folds, 

CelSres, light horse. 

Coelites, the gods, a, 

Cibaria, victuals. 

Clitellae, panniers. 

Codicilli, yjriiings, 

Crepundia, bawbles, 

ConabOla, and 

ConiB, a cradle, 

Cyclftdes, the Cydadian 
islands, s^ 

DecTmfB, tithes, a, 

Dir», ^0 Furies, a. 

Divitiae, riches. 

Dniides, the Druids. 

Dryftdes, the Dryads, a, 

EpCLlfB, a banquet, a. 

Eumenides, the Fu- 
ries, a. 

Excttbiffi, watches. 

'Exeqxxim, funeral rites, 

Ezta, entrails. 

EzuTiffi, spoils. 

FacetisB, pleasant say- 
ings, a. 



FeriiB, hoUdays. 

Fides, a stringed in- 
strument, 9. 

Flabra, blasts. 

Fraga, stratoberries, s. 

Fraces, the lees of oil, 

Gemini, twins, a, 

Grenae, dieeks, a, 

Gerre, trifles. 

Grates, thanks, 

Habenae, reins, a, 

Hjftdes, the Hyades, a, 

Hjberna, sc. castra, 
winter quarters, 

Idas, the ides of a month. 

Ilia, the flunk, 

IncunabCLla, a cradle, 

Indutie, a truce, 

Induviae, clothes. 

Ineptiie, silly wit, a, 

Inftri, tA« gods below, 

Inferiie, sacr^ices to the 
dead, 

Insecta, insects, 

Insidis, sruures. 

JxiaVOi, funeral rites, 

Lactes, smaU entrails. 

Lamenta, lamentations. 

Lapicidlne, a stone- 
quarry. 

loiteibTiB, lurking places, 
a, 

LaurTces, young rabbits. 

Lautia, presents to for- 
eign ambassadors. 

LemOres, hobgoblins, 

Lendes, nits, 

Libdri, children, a, 

LucSres, a tribe of the 
Romans, 

Ma^alia, cottages, 

Majures, ancestors, a. 

Manes, the shades, a. 

ManubiflB, spoils of war, 

Mapalia, huts, a, 

Minacie, and 

Minae, threats, 

Minores, successors. 

Moenia, the walls of a 
city. 



Moltitia, garmentsfno- 

ly wrought, 
Munia, offices, 
Naiftdes, fountain 

nymphs, a. 
Nares, the nostrils, a, 
Natales, parentage. 
Nates, the haundies, a, 
Nomie, corroding sores^ 

a, 
Nonie, the nones of a 

month. 
Nugae, trifles, 
Nundins, a fair, a 

mart. 
Nuptis, a marriage, 
Ohlivifilforgetfulness,a 
Offuciae, cheats, a, 
Optimates, nobles, a, 
Fandectae, pandects, 
Falearia, the deteltuf, m. 
ParietinaB, old walls. 
Partes, a party. 
Pascua, pastures, a, 
Fenaten, household 

Sods, a, 
Srae, trappings, a, 
Fhiltra, love potions, 
Pleiftdes, the seven 

stars, a, 
Post^ri, posterity, 
Fraebia, an ammet, 
Fraecordia, the parts 

about the heart. 
Primitiae, first fruits. 
Procures, nobles, a, 
Pugillaria, or -ai«8, « 

note-book, a. 
Quadri^, a four horss 

chariot, a. 
Quirites, dtizens ef 

Rome, a, 
QuisquiliiB, r^use, 
ReliquiaB, a remainder, 

a, 
Salebr», ruggedplaees, 

a, 
Salinas, a salt pit, 
Scalae, a ladder, a, 
0catebnB, a spring, a. 
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Scope, a hfwrm. 
Scruta, old dothew, 
Sentes, thorns, u. 
Sponsalia, espousals. 
Stativa, sc. castra, a 

jfitehed camp. 
8ap6ri, the gods above. 
Talaria, voinged shoes. 



Tenebne, darkness. 
Tesqua, rough places. 
Therms, hot baths. 
Tormina, colic pains. 
Transtra, seats for rou)- 

ers, 8. 
Tricffl, trifles f toys. 



Utensilia, utensils. 
ya\\m, folding doors. 
Vcpres, branwleSj b. 
Vergilie, the seven stars. 
Vindicis, a claim of 

liberty. 
Virgulta, bushes. 



^ 97. The following differ in meaning in the different 
numbers : — 



JEdes, -is, a temple. 

ifides, -ium, a house. 

Auxilium, aid. 

Auxilia, auxiliary 
troops. 

Bonum, a good thing. 

Bona, property. 

Career, a prison. 

CarcSres, a goal. 

Castrum, a castle. 

Castra, a camp. 

Comitium, a part of the 
Roman forum. 

Comitia, an assembly 
for election. 

Capedia, -s, delicacy. 

CupediiB, -arum, and 

Cupedia, -drum, dain- 
ties. 

Copia, plenty. 

Copise, forces. 

Facultas, ability. 

Facilitates, wealth. 



Fala, a trick. 
False, scaffolding. 
Fastus, -i^s, pride. 
Fastus, -uum, and 
Fasti, -onim, a calendar. 
Finis, an end. 
Fines, boundaries. 
FortQna, Fortune. 
ToTiiXTiVB. wealth. 
Furfur, bran. 
FurfiSres, dandruff. 
Gratia, /otjor. 
Gratioe, iharUcs. 
Impedimentum, a Am- 

deraace. 
Impedimenta, baggage. 
Lit€ra, a letter of the 

alphabet. 
Lit^rse, an epistle. 
Lustrum, a space of five 

years. 
Lustra, dens of wild 

beasts. 



Mos, custom. 

Mores, mMnntrs. 

Opis, gen. help. 

Opes, -um, power, 
wea'th. 

OpSra, labor. 

Op^rse, foorkmen. 

Flaga, a climate. 

Plage, nets, toils. 

Frincipium, a begin- 
ning. 

Frincipia, the generoTs 
quarters. 

Rostrum, a beak. 

Rostra, a pulpit or tri- 
bunal. 

Rus, the country. 

Kum, fields. 

Sal, salt. 

Sales, witticisms. 

Torus, a bed, a cord. 

Tori, brawny muscles. 



^98, 

singular : — 
Alta, the sea. 
Animi, courage. 
Aura, tAe air. 
Carlnte, a keel. 
Cervices, the neck. 
Coll a, the neck. 
ComtB, the hair. 
Connubia, marriage, 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpdra, a body. 
CrepuscQla, twilight. 
Currus, a chariot. 
Fzilia, banishment. 
Frigora, cold. 
Gaudia,j0y. 
GrajQina, grass* 



The following plurals are sometimes used for the 



Guttilra, the throat. 
Hymeneei, marriage. 
Je j u nia, fasting. 
Ignes, love. 
Inguina, the groin. 
Jubee, a mane. 
Limina, a threshold. 
Litdra, a shore. 
Mense, a service or 

course of dishes. 
Neeniae, afitneral dirge. 
Numlna, the divinity. 
Odia, hatred. 
Ora, the mouth, the 

countenance. 
Ore, confines. 



Ortus, a rising, the east. 
Otia. ease, leisure. 
PectCra, the breast. 
Rictus, the jaws. 
Robora, oaJcj strength. 
Silentia, silence. 
Sinus, the breast of a 

Roman garment. 
TaedoB, a torch. 
Tempera, time. 
Thalami, marriage, or 

marriage-bed. 
Thura, frankincense. 
Tori, a bed, a couch. 
Viae, a journey. 
Vultus, the countenance. 



REDUNDANT NOUNS. 
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III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

<^99. Nouns are redundant either in termination^ in 
declension, in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination : (a.) of the nominative ; as, arbor, and 
arbos, a tree : (6.) of the oblique cases; s^,tigris; gen. tigris, 
or 'idis ; a tiger. 

2. In declension ; as, laurus ; gen. -i, or -us ; a laurel. 

3. In gender ; as, vulgus, masc. or neut. ; the commoh 
people. 

4. In termination and declension ; as, senecta, -^, and senec- 
tus, -iitis ; old age. 

5. In termination and gender ; as, pileus, masc, and pilewn^ 
neut. ; a hat. 

6. In declension and gender; as, penus, -us, masc, and 
penus, 'dris, neut. ; a store of provisions. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender ; as, menda, -«, 
fern., and mendum, -t, neut. ; a fault. 

The following list contains most Redundant Nouns of the 
above classes : — 

Abusio, and -us. -uSy an aJbuse. 

Acinus, and -urn, a grape-stone. 

Adagium, and -io, a proverb. 

Admonitio, and -us, -tis, an advising, 

ALtlira, and ^ther, the clear sky. 

Affectio, and -us, -As, affection. 

Affamemno, and -on, migamemnon. 

Alabaster, -£rt, and -trum, an alabas- 
ter box. 

Alimonia, and -um, aliment. 

Alluvio, and -es, a flood. 

Alvearium, and -are, a bee-hive. 

Anmr^cuSf and -um, sweet marjoram. 

Anfractum, and -us, -il9, a wtndihg. 

Angiportum, and -us, -As, a narrow 
way. 

Antidotus, and -um, an antidote. 

Aranea, ajid -us, a spider. 

Arar, and -aris, the river Arar. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree. 

Architectus, and 'On, an architect. 

Atta^ena, and -gen, a woodcock. 

Avaritia, and -ies, avarice. 

Augmentum, and -men, increase.^ 

Baccar, and -aris, a kind of herb. ' 

BacQlus, and -um, a staff, 

BalteuB, and -um, a belt. 



Barbaria, and -ies, barbarism. 
Barbitus, and -on, a harp. 
Batillus, and -uni, ajire shovel. 
Blanditia, and -icB, JuUtery. 
BuccTna, and -um, a trumpet. 
Bura, and -is, a plough-tau. 
Buzus, and -um, theoox-tree. 
Calamister, -trij and -trum, a crisp 

ing-pin. 
Callus, and -um, hardness of the skin. 
Cancer, -«r», or -iris, a crab. 
Canitia, and -ies, hoariness. 
Capus, and Capo, a capon. 
Cassida, and Cfassis, a helmet. 
Catinus, aitd -um, a platter, 
Cepa, and -e, an onion. 
ChirogTiphus, and -um,a hand writ" 

ing. 
Cingala, -us, and -um, a girdle. 
Clypeus, ar^d -um, a skidd. 
Cochlearium, -ar, and -Are, aspoom. 
Colluvio, and -icB, filth. 
Commentarius, and -um, ajoumoL 
Corapages, and -o, a joining. 
Conatura, and -us, -iliSj an attempt, 
ConcinnTtas, and -tado, neatness. 
Consortium, and -io, partnership. 
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Contagium, -io, and -ea, contact, 
Comus, 'ij or -iiSj a comel'tree. 
Costus, and -um, a kind of shntb. 
Crocus, and -um, saffron. 
Crystallos, and -urn, eryttai. 
Cubitus, and -urn, a cubit. 
Cupiditas, and -pfdo, desire. 
Cupressus, •», or -ii«, a cMire<#^<e. 
Culeus, and -um, a leathern hag. 
Delicia, and -um, a delight. 
Delphinus, and Delphin, a dolphin. 
Desidla, and -es, sloth. 
Dictamnus, and -um, dittany. 
Diluvium, awl -ies, a deluge. 
Domus, -t, or -fix, a ftouse. 
Dorsus, and -um, the back. 
Duritia, and -ies, fiardness. 
Eb^nus, and -um, ebony. 
Effigia, and -ies, an image. 
Elegeia, and -us, an degy. 
Elephantus, and -phas, an elephant. 
£ss6da, and -um, a chariot: 
Evander, -dri, and -drus, Evander. 
Eventum, and -us, -tl9, an event. 
Exemplar, and -are. a copy. 
Fieus, -t, or -it*, a fig-tree. 
FimuB, and -um, dung. 
Fretum, and -us, -Hsy a strait. 
Fulgetra, and -um, lightning. 
Galerus, and -um, a hat. 
Ganea, fCttd -um, a subterraneous 

room. 
Gibba, -us, and -er, -#n, a hunch. 
Glomus, -i, or -iris, ahall of thread, 
Glutlnum, and -terif glue, 
Gobius, and -io, a gudgeon. 
Gruis, and Grus, a crane. 
Hebdomlda, and -mas, a week. 
HellebOrus, and -um, hellebore. 
Honor, and -os, honor. 
Hjssdpus, and -um, hyssop, 
Ilios, and -on, Troy. 
Incestum, awl -us, -<U, incest. 
IntQbus, and -um, endive. 
Jugalus, and -um, tAe throat, 
Juventa, -us, and -as, youth. 
Labor, and -os, /o^or. 
Lacerta, and -us, a lizard. 
LaucuV) -«, or •««, a laurd. 
Lepor, aTifif -os, v>if. 
Libnoria, awl -um, a Iwoik-eow. 
Ligur, and -us, -'jiris, a Ugurian, 
Laplnus, and -um, a lupine. 
Luxuria, and -ii>«, /luntry. 
Mceander, -dri^ and -drai| Matander, 



Materia, and -ies, materials, 
Medimnus, and -um, a meoncre. 
Menda, and -um, a fault. 
Milliarium, and -are, a fiu2e. 
Modius, ami -um, a measure. 
MoUitia, and -ies, softness. 
Momentum, and -men, nwtitm, 
Muffil, and -His, a mullet. 
Mufciber, -iri, or -*rw, Vulcan, 
Mulctra, and -um, a milk-pail. 
Munditia, and -ies, neoteeM. 
Muria, and -ies, JTine or pickle. 
Myrtus, -i, or -u*, a myrtle. 
Nardus, and -um, spikenard. 
Nasus, and -um, ^« nose. 
Necessitas, and -tldo, necessity, 
Nec^uitia, and -ies, wickedness. 
Notitia, and -ies, knowledge. 
Oblivium, aiu2 -io, forgetfulne99. 
Obsidium, and -io, a siege, 
CEdlpus, -£, or -di2t5, (Edipus, 
Orpheus, -et, or -eo^, Orpheus, 
. Fatatus, and -um, the palate. 
Falumba, -es, and -us, -tl#, ap^Jgnsm. 
Papyrus, anii -um, papyrus, 
Faupertas, and -ies, poverty, 
Favus, awl -o, a peacock. 
Fenus, -dris, or -U5, and Penom, 

provisions, 
Feplus, and -um, a veil. 
Forseus, -c?, or -«>.», Perseus, 
FileQs, aiM^ -um, a hat. 
PinuB, -j, or -iU, a pine-tree. 
Pistrina, and -um, a hake-house, 
Planitia, and -ies, a p^zn. 
Plato, and -on, Plato. 
Flebs, <i72</ Plebes, -et, t^ common 

Postulatum, and -io, a request. 
PriBsepes, -is, and -e, a stable. 
Proetextum, uwl -us, -rt*, ajiretext, 
Prosapia, and -ies, lineage. 
Rapa, and -um, a turnip. 
Requies, -etis, or -«?, r«5«. 
Rete, and -is, a fi«l. 
Reticalus, and -um, a ^moZZ net. 
Rictum, and -us, -««, the mouth. 
Ruscus, and -um, butcher's broom, 
Ssvitia, and -ies, cruelty, 
Sagns, and -um, a soldier's doak. 
Sanguis, and -^uen, blood. 
Satrapes, and Satraps, a satrap, 
Scabritia, and -ies, roughness. 
Scobis, and Scobs, sawdust, 
Scorpius, and -io, a scorpion. 
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Scrobis, and Scrobs, a ditch. Tabiu, and -um, gore: 

Segmentum, and -men, a piece. Tap^tum, -6te, and -es, tapestry. 

Segnitia, and -ies, sloth. Teneritas, and -tado, sojmess. 

Senecta, and -us, old age. Tiara, and -as, a turban. 

Sensum, and -us, -iU, sense. Tignus, and -um, a plank. 

Sequester, -tri, or -triSf an umpire, Tigris, -w, or -idisj a tiger, 

Sesima, and -um, sesame. Tit&nus, and Titan, Titan. 

Sibilus, and -um, a hissing. Tonitruum, and -trus, thunder. 

Sinapi, and -is, mustard. Torale, and -al, a bed covering. 

Sinus, and -um, a milk-pail. Trabes, and Trabs, a beam. 

Sporus, and -um, a spear. Tribuia, and -um, a threshing mar 
Spurcitia, and -ieByJUUiiness. chine. 

Squalitado, and SqaaXoi fJUUUness. Vesp€ra, -pSrus, and -per, the enenr 
Stramentimi, and -men, straio. ^ ing. 

Suffimentum, and -men, a perfume. Mnaceus, and -um, a grape-sUme, 

Suggestus, and -um, a pulpit. Viscus, and -um, birdlime. 

Supparus, and -um, a veil. Vulgus, masc. and neut., the, eomwum 
Supplicium, and -icatio, a suppH- people, 
cation. 

To these may be added some other verbals in us and io, and Qre^ 
Boims in o and on; as, Dio and Dion; also some Greek nouns in es and 
e, which have Latin forms in a ; as, Atr%des and Atnda. See § 45. 

Some proper names of places also are redundant in number ; as, Argas 
and Argi; Cuma and Cuma ; Fidena and Fidiwe ; Thebe and Thebte. 

The different forms of most words in the above list are not equally 
common, and some axe rarely used, or only in particular < 



DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

^ 100, Nouns are derived from other nouns, from adjec- 
tives, and from verbs. 

I. From nouns are derived the following classes : — 

1. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that 

of his father or other ancestor, or of the founder of his natioo. 
Patronymics are properly Greek nouns, and have been borrowed fiom 

that lamguage by the Latin poets. 

Most masculine patronymics end in Ides ; as, Priamides^ a 
son of Priam ; RomuUd<B, the Romans, from their first king, 
Romulus. Those from nouns in eus usually contract eides into 
ides ; as, Atrides, from Atreus. Those from nouns in as and 
es, of the first declension, end in ddes ; as, uiEneades, from 
ASneas ; but some, from nouns of this and of other declensions, 
end in iades ; as, Anchisiades, from Anchises ; Ahantiades, from 
Abas. 

To masculine patronymics in ides, tides, odes, and iddes, 

correspond feminines in is, eis, as, and ias ; as, Tynddris, the 

daughter of Tynddrus; Nereis, the daughter ofNereus ; Thes- 

HaSf the daughter of ThesUus ; ASetias, the daughter of JSetes, 

5 
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A feminine in Ine is also found ; as, Nerine, from Nereus. 

Patronymics in des and ne are of the first declension ; those in is and as, 
of the third. 

2. A patrial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that country ; as, Tros, a 
Trojan man; Troas, a Trojan woman; Macido, a Macedo- 
nian ; Seannis, a Samnite ; from Trqja, Macedonia, and Sam^' 
nivm. 

Most patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noun understood ; 
is, hamOf citfis, &c. 

3. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted 
by the primitive. 

Diminutives generally end in lus, la, or /urn, according as the 
primitive is masculine, feminine, or neuter. These terminations 
are usually added either to the nominative or to the root of the 
primitive : commonly u or cu is inserted before them ; as, cuJo- 
lescentulus, a very young man, from adoUscens, a youth ; arula, 
a little altar, from ara; scntulum, a little shield, from scutum; 
fratercuhts, muliercula, opusculum, iiomf rater, mulier, and 4fpus, 

In some, 6 is inserted instead of u; ^a,jHi6lus, itomJiUus, 

A few diminutives end in Uus ; as, equuleus, from equus, a 
horse. 

Sometimes the root of the primitive is variously modified ; 
as, homunculus, asellus, libellus, from homo, asinus, and Hber. 

Some diminutives ditfer in gender from their primitives ; as, 
ranunculus, scamillus, from rana and scamnum, 

4. Amplificativcs are personal appellations, denoting an ex- 
cess of what is expressed by their primitives ; as, captto, one 
who has a large head, from caput, the head; na^o, one who has 
a large nose, from nasus, the nose. 

6. The termination ium or itium, added to the root of a noun, 
indicates an assemblage of the individuals denoted by the prim- 
itive, or their office or employment; as, cottegium, an assembly 
of colleagues ; servitium, a collection of servants ; sacerdotium, 
the priesthood ; ministerium, a ministry ; from collega, servus, 
sacerdos, and minister, 

6. The termination imonium is added to the root of a few 
nouns, denoting that which gives to the primitives their char- 
acter ; as, testimonium, testimony ; vadimonium, obligation ; 
firom testis and vas {vtxdis). 

7. The termination etum, added to the root of names of 
plants, denotes a place where they grow in abundance; as^ 
quercitum, lauretum, firom quercus, an oak, and laurus, a laureL 
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But some are irregular ; as, arbustum, saiictum; from arbos, a 
tree, and salix, a willow. 

8. The termination arium, added to the root of a noun, de- 
notes the place where the things signified by the primitive are 
kept; as, aviarium, plantarium ; from avis, a bird, Bxidplania, 
a plant. 

9. The termination iky also, added to the root of words de- 
noting animals, marks the place where they are kept ; as, 6o- 
vile, caprtle, ovile ; from' bos, an ox, caper, a goat, and avis, a 
sheep. 

This and the preceding class are properly neuter adjectives. 

<^ 101. II. From adjectives are derived the following forms 
of abstract nouns. See ^ 26. 

1. TJie terminations tias, ia, itudo, and edo, are added to 
the root of the primitive ; as, cupiditas, desire ; cmdacia, bold- 
ness ; magnitudo, greatness ; albedo, whiteness ; from cupidus^ 
audax, magnus, and albus. 

So atrocltasj cruddltasj from atrox and crudelis ; eoncordia^perjidia, from 
coruMTs and perfidtis ; simUitudOj longitudo, from simllis and longus; dvU 
c€do, pingugdoj from didcis andpingtus. 

When the root ends in i, the abstract is formed in ^tas ; as, 
pietas, piety ; anxtetas, anxiety ; from pius and anxius, 

Libertas, liberty, is contracted from libentas ; and dijficultaSf 
difficulty, from difficilitas, 

A few abstracts are formed in ttus or tus, instead of itas ; as, 
servitus, slavery ; juventus, youth ; from servus and juvenis. 

Instead of ia, some adjectives in us add itia, or ities, to the 
root ; as, avaritia, avarice ; justitia, justice ; from avdrus and 
Justus ;—durities, hardness ; scBvities, cruelty ; from durus and 

SCBVUS, 

Consuetudo, custom, and mansuetudo, mildness, omit it in th^ 
termination, as their root ends in t. 

2. A few adjectives form abstracts in imonia ; as, acrimonia, 
tartness ; sanctimonia, ssniciiiy ; from acer and sanctus. 

Abstracts are sometimes formed from the same adjective with 
different terminations ; as, claHtas and claritudo, from clarus. 

Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which are 
formed from them, are called concretes, 

^ 102. III. Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal 
nouns. / 

The following are the principal classes : — 
I. The termination or, added to the first root of a verb, espe« 
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oially of a neuter verb, denotes the action or state of the verb 
abstractly; as, amor, love; favor, favor; maror, grief; splen- 
dor, brightness ; from amo,faveo, mareo, and splendeo, 

2. From many verbs abstracts are formed by adding turn to 
the first root ; as, colloquium, a conference ; gaudium, joy ; ex- 
ardium, a beginning ; from colldquor, gaudeo, and exordior. 

Some words of this class are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of the verb, into turn ; as, exitium, destruction ; 
solatium, consolation ; from exeo {exttu) and solor (soldtu). 

3. Some verbals are formed by adding ila, imonia, or imonium, 
to the first root of the verb ; as, loquela, speech ; querela, a com- 
plaint ; suadela, persuasion ; from loquor, queror, and suadeo ; 
^-^imonia and cdimonium, nutriment, from alo; — guerimoma, 
a complaint, fronr queror, 

4. The termination mentum, added to the first root of the 
Terb, generally with a connecting vowel, denotes a means for 
the performance of the action of the verb ; as, documentum, a 
means of teaching ; from doceo. So blandimentum, experiment 
turn, omamentum, from blandior, experior, and omo. 

The termination men has sometimes a similar signification ; 
•8, tegmen, a covering ; from tego. 

Some words of this class have no primitive verb in use ; as, 
atramentum, capillamentum, &c. 

5. The terminations ulum, bulum, and cuhtm, added to the 
first root of a verb, the two last with a connecting vowel, denote 
a meand or instrument ; as, cinguhim, a girdle ; jcLculum, a jave- 
lin ; vehiculum, a vehicle ; venabulum, a hunting-spear ; from 
cingo, jacio, veho, and venor. 

Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, aeetab-' 
uhim, a vinegar cruet ; thuribulum, a censer ; from acitum and 
thus, 

6. Nouns formed by changing final u^ in the third root of the 
verb, into or and rix, denofe respectively the male and female 
agent of the action expressed by the verb; as, adjutor, adjiitrix, 
an assistant ; fautor, fautrix, a favorer ; victor, victrix, a con- 
queror ; from adjuvo (adjutu),faveo (fautu), vinco (victu). 

The feminine form is less common than the masculine. 

Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns ; 
as, viator, a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper ; from via and 
janua. 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of a verb, into io and us ; as, actio, an action ; 
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cautioy caution ; lectio, reading ; from ago (actu), eaveo (coin 
tu), lego (lectu) ; — cantus, singing; visits, sight; usus, use; 
from cano {cantu), video (visu), utor {usu). 

Nouns of both forms, and of the same signification, are fre- 
quently derived from the same verb ; as, concursio and concur^ 
sus, a running together ; motto and motus, &rC. 

The termination ra, added to the third root of a verb, some- 
times has the same signification as io and us, and sometimes 
denotes the result of an action ; as, positura, position ; vinctu- 
ra, a binding together; itom pono {posttu), and vincio {vinctu); 
— conjectura, a conjecture ; pictiira, a picture ; from conjicio 
(conjectu) and pingo (pictu). 

One of the forms in io, us, and ilra, is generally used to the exclusion 
of the others, and when two or more are found, they are usually employ- 
ed in somewhat different senses. 

8. The termination ortum, added to the third root of a verb, 
afler u is removed, denotes the place where the action of the 
verb is performed ; as, auditorium, a lecture-room ; conditorium^ 
a repository ; from audio and condo, 

COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 

^ 103« Compound nouns are formed variously :-— 

1. Of two nouns ; as, rupicapra, a wild goat, of rupes and 
copra. In some words, compounded of two nouns, the former 
is a genitive ; as, senatusconsultum, a decree of the senate ; jt^ 
risconsultus, a lawyer. In others, both parts are declined ; as, 
respuhUca, jusjurandum. See § 91. 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, artifex, an artist, of ars and 
facio ; Jidtcen, a harper, of Jfc?i5 and cano; agricola, a bus* 
bandman, of ager and colo ; patricida, a patricide, o^ pater and 
ccddo. 

3. Of an adjective and a noun ; a.s, aquinoctium, the equinox, 
of aquus and nox ; millepeda, a millepede, of mille and pes. 

In duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, centumvir, the numeral adjeG-> 
tive is in the genitive plural. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or an adjective, it usually ends in i. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as, quinquennium, of jrutn- 
que and annus. 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nefas, wickedness ; nemo, 
nobody ; of ne, fas, and homo, 

5. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, incuria, want of carf 

5* 
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tM and cura. So intervaUum^ the space between the ramparts ; 
pracordia, the vitals ; proverbium, a proverb ; subsellium, a seat ; 
iuperficies, a surface. 

When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follo^vs it ; us, 
immorttilttas, imprudentia. 



ADJECTIVES. 

^ 104. An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their signifcatiim, 
into various classes ; as denoting, 

I. Quality ; as, honus^ good ; albuSy white. 

% duantity ; as, magnus, great ; totuSy the whole. 
3/ Matter ; as, abiegnus^ made of fir ; aureus, golden. 

4. Time ; as, annuus, yearly ; hestemus, of yesterday. 

5. Place ; as, aUus, high ; vicinus, near. 

6. Relation ; as, amicus, friendly ; aptus, fit. 

7. Number; as, unus, one; secundus, seocmd. These are 
called numerals, 

8. Possession ; as, herilisy a master's ; patemuSy of ^ father. 
These are called possessives. 

9. Country ; as, Romdnus, Roman ; Arpinas, of Arpinum. 
These are called patrials, 

10. Part ; as, uUus, any one ; alter, another. These are call- 
ed partitives. 

II. Interrogation; as, quantus, how great? qualis, o£ vrhnt 
kind 1 These are called interrogative^ ; when not used inter- 
rogatively, they are called indefinites. 

12. Diminution ; as, parvulus, from parvus, small ; miseUus, 
fi-om miser, miserable. These are called diminutives, 

13. Amplification; as, vinosus and vinolentus, much given 
to wine; auritus, having long ears. These are called amplifi- 
catives, 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 105* Adjectives are declined like substantives, and arc 
•ither of the first and second declension, or of the third only. 
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ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSION. 

The masculine of adjectives that belong to the first and second 
declension, ends either in us or er. Those in tts change us into 
a for the feminine, and into urn for the neater. Those in er 
add a for the feminine, and um for the neater. The masculine 
in us is declined like domtnus ; that in er like gener, or ager ; 
the feminine always like musa ; and the neuter like regnum. 

Remark. One adjective, satur^ -ilra, -iirtim, fiiU, ends in vr, and the 
mascnline is declined like gener. 





1. Bonus, good. 








Singular. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


Ahff. 


N. 


bo'-nus. 


bo'-na. 


bo'-num, 


G. 


bo'-ni. 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-ni. 


D, 


bo'-no, 


bo'-nsB, 


bo'-no, 


Ac, 


bo'-num, 


bo'-naiOi 


bo'-num, 


V. 


bo-ne. 


bo'-na. 


bo'-num. 


Ah. 


bo'-no. 


bo'-na. 
Plural. 


bo'-no. 


N. 


bo'-ni. 


bo'-nsB, 


bo'-na, 


G, 


bo-no'-rum, 


bo-na'-rum, 


bo-no'-rum, 


D. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis, 


bo'-nis. 


Ac. 


bo'-nos, 


bo'-nas, 


bo'-na. 


F. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-na. 


Ah, 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis. 




In like 


manner decline 



Al'-tus, ht^h. Ti'-du3j faithful. Lon'-gus, long, 

A-va^ros, covetous, Im'-pr3-bus, wicked. Ple'-nus, JW/. 
Be-nig'-nus, kind. In-i'-quus, unjttst. Tae'-t-tus, silent. 

Like bonus are also declined all participles in us. 





2.1 


^ener, tender. 
Singular. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


AVtrf. 


N. 


te'-ner. 


ten'-e-ra. 


ten'-e-rnm. 


G. 


ten'-e-ri. 


ten'-e-r», 


ten'-lt-ri, 


D. 


ten'-e-ro, 


ten'-e-r». 


ten'-g-ro. 


Ac. 


ten'-e-rum. 


ten'-e-ram, 


ten'-e-rum. 


V. 


te'-ner, 


ten'-€-ra. 


ten'-e-rum, 


Ah. 


ten'-e-ro. 


ten'-6-ri. 


ten'-e-ro. 
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PbiraL 

In like majiner are declined 
As'-per, rcw^fc. Gihf -her, erook-oacKu^ Proe^.per. prMpermi*. 
Ce'-ter, <&« rwt. La'-f*' » ^- Sa'.tur;M 

So abo *e««/er, and the compounda of gero ana j , , 
bearing wool 5 op^er, bringing hel^. ^^^ative singular 

Note. Ceter and eit«r are acarcely ueea m umj 

""^Toe. The other adjectives in er (except after) drop the 
e in declension. 

Piger, slothfid. 
Singular. 
Mmc. Fern. ^«««- 

N. pi'-ger, pi'-gra, pi'-grum, 

G. pi'-gri, pi'-gr«, P?-g"' 

D. pi'-gTO, pi'-graa, pi'-gro» 

^c. pi'-grum, pi'-gram, pi'-grum, 

V. pi'-ger, pi'-gra, pi'-grum, 

Ab. pi'-gro. pi'-gr&. P^'-g'^- 

Plural 

N. pi'-gri, pi'-grae, pi'-gra, 

G. pi-gro'-rum, pi-gra'-rum, pi-gro'-rum, 
n. pi'-gris, pi'-gris, pi'-gi^w, 

Ac, pi'-gros, pi'-gras, pi'-gra, 

V. pi'-gri, pi-gr», pi'-gra, 

Ab. pi'-gris. pi'-gris. pi'-gris. 

In like manner decline 

JE'-ger, sick. Ma'-cer, lean. Sca'-ber, rough. 

A'-ter, black. Ni'-ger, black. Si-nis'-ter, Z«J^. 

Oref -her, Jrequent. Pul'-cher,/air. Te'-ter,/ot(Z. 

Gla'-ber, smooth. Ru'-ber, red. Va'-fer, crqifty. 

In'-td-ger, entire. Sa'-cer, sacred. 

Dexter, right, has -Iro, -trum, or -«ra, -««n«j». 
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^ 107. Six adjectives in us, and three in er, have their 
genitive singalar in tus, and the dative in t, in all the genders : — 
Alius, another, Totus, whoU. Alter, "tfira, -tenim, the •iher. 
NuUus, no one, UUus, any, Uter, -tra, -trum, which nf the two. 

SoluB, alone. Unas, one, Neuter, -tra, -trum, neither. 

To these may be added the other compounds of uter, — ^namely, yterquo, 
each ; utercujnque, lUerl^lbet, and utervis, which of the two you please ; jgen. 
utriusqne, &c. ', — also, aUerHter, one of two ; gen. aJUerutrivM, and sometimes 
alterius utrius j dat altorlUri, So aUeniierque. 

Example. 

Singular. 

Mtuc. Ftm. JWul. 

u-na, u'-nuniy 

u-ni'-us, u-nr-osy 

u-ni, u'-ni, 

u'-nam, u'-num, 

u'-na, u'-nunij 

u'-n&. u'-no. 

The plural is regular, like that of bonus. 

Remark I. Alius has aUud in the nominative aingolar neuter, and 
in the genitive aliuSf contracted for aliiua. 

2. Some of these adjectives, in ancient autborsi form their genitive and 
dative regularly, like bonus, toner, or piger. 

ADJECTIVES OP THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 108. Some adjectives of the third declension have three 
terminations in the nominative singular ; some two ; and others 
only one. 

I. Those of three terminations end in er, maso. ; is, fem. ; 
and e, neut. ; and are thus declined : — 



iV. 


u'-nus, 


G. 


u-nl'-u8,* 


D. 


u'-ni. 


Ac 


u'-num. 


V. 


u'-ne. 


Ab. 


u'-no. 





Acer 










Singular. 






Masc 




Fern. 


JSTeuL . 


N. 


a'-cer, 




a'-cris. 


a'-cre,' 


G, 


a'-cris. 




a'-cris, 


a'-cris, 


D. 


a'-cri, 




a'-cri, 


a'-cri, 


Ac. 


a'-crem 




a'-crem, 


a'-cre. 


V. 


a'-cer, 




a'-cris. 


a'-cre. 


Ab. 


a'-cri. 




a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 



'See $15* 



N. 


a'-cres, 


G. 


a'-ori-um, 


D. 


ac'-rl-bos. 


Ac. 


a'-cres, 


V. 


a'-cres, 


Ab. 


ac'-ri-bus. 
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Fbiral. 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

a'-cri-um, a'-cri-um, 

ac'-ri-bus, ac'-ri-bus, 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

ac'-ri-bus. ac'-rl-bus. 

In like manner are declined the following only : — 
Al'-&-cer, ekurful. Pa-lus'-ter, marshy. Sil-ves'-ter, woody. 

Cam-pes'-ter, of a |»2atft. Pe-des'-ter, on /oot. Ter-res'-ter, terreslria/. 
Cel'-^ber,/amoitf. Sa-la'-ber, tcholesome. Vol'-tt-cer, winged, 

E-quee'-ter, eouestrian. 

Celer, swift, has eeliriSf edire ; gen. celiris, &c. 

Remark 1. The nominative singular masculine sometimes ends in 
i#, like the feminine ; as, salnber, or salnbris. 

2, Voldcer has um in Ihe genitive plural. See § 114. 

^ 109. II. Adjectives of two terminations end in is for the 
masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except compar- 
atives, which end in or and us. 

Those in is, e, are thus declined : — 

Mitis, mild. 
Singular. Plural. 

M.^F. JV. M.^F. Jf. 

N. mi'-tis, mi'-te, N. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a,* 

G. mi'-tis, mi'-tis, G. mit'-i-um,* mit'-i-um, 

D. mi'-ti, mi'-ti, D. mit'-i-bus, mit'-i-bus, 

Ac. mi'-tem, mi'-te, Ac. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

V. mi'-tis, mi'-te, V. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

Ab. mi'-ti. mi'-ti. Ab. mit'-i-bus. mit'-i-bus. 

In like manner decline 
Ag'-i-Us, active. Dul'-cis, sweet. In-col'-d-mis, safe. 

Bre'-vis, short. For'-tis, brave. Mi-rab'-I-lis, wonderful. 

Cru-de'-lis, crrul. Gra'-vis, heavy. Om'-nis, aU. 

TVef, three, is decUned like the plural of mitis. 

^110* All comparatives except plus, more, are thus de- 



clined : — 



Mitior,* milder. 

Singular. 
M. fyF. JV. 

N> mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

G. mit-i-6'-ris, mit-i-o'-ris, 

D, mit-i-6'-ri, mit-i-o'-ri, 

Ac. mit-i-6'-rem, mit'-i-us, 

F. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

Ab. mit-i-6'-re, or ri. mit-i-6'-re, or ri. 



* FroDounced muA'-e-Mm, ^. See } 12. 
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Plural 
M. ^ F, Jf, 

N. mit-i-o'-res, mitpi-o'-ra, 

G. mit-i-o-rum, mit-i-o'-rum, 

D, mit-i-or'-i-bus, mit-i-or'-i-buB, 

Ac. mit-i-6'-res, mit-i-o'-ra, 

V. mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-6'-ra, 

Ab. mitri-or'-i-bus. mit-i-or'-I-buB. 

In like manner decline 

Al -ti-or, higher. Fe-lic'-i-or, happier. Pni-den'*ti-or| wufreprw 

Bn '-vi-or, shorter. For'-ti-or, braver. dent. 

Cru de'-li-or, more crud. Gra'-vi-or, heamer. U-be'-ri-or, more firtSe,. 

JDnl'-ci-or, sweeter. 

Plus, more, is thus declined : — v 
Singtdar. Plural. 

A". M.^'F. Jf. 

JV. plus, JV. plu'-res, plu'-ia, rareZypZvria. 

G. plu'-rifl, G. plu'-ri-um, plu'-ii-um, 

D. , D. plu'-rX-bu8, plu'-ii-buB, 

^c. plus, ^e. plu'-res, plu'-ra, 

r, • , r. } 1 

M. . Jib. plu'-ri-bus. plu'-ri-bu«. 

So,in the plural number only ^eomplures, a. grenX many. 

^ 111* III. Other adjectiyes of the third declension hare 
but one termination in the nominative singular for all genders, 
and they all increase in the genitive.* 



They are 


thus declined : — 








Felix, happy. 






Singular. 








M.SfF. 


M 




N. 


fe'-lix, 


fe'-Iix, 




G. 


fe-li'-cis, 


fe-li'-cis. 




D. 


fe-ir-ci. 


fe-ll'-ci. 




Ac. 


fe-lr-cem, 


fe'-lix, 




V. 


fe'-lix, 


fe'-lix. 




Ah. 


fe-li'-ce, or ci. 

Plural 


fe-li'-ce, or ci 




N. 


fe-Ji'-ces, 


fe-lic'-i-a,t 




G. 


fe-lic'-i-um,f 


fe-lic'-i-umy 




D. 


fe-lic'-i-bus. 


fe-lic'-i-bus. 




Ac. 


fe-lF-ces, 


fe-lic'-i-a. 




V. 


fe-ir-ces, 


fe-lic'-i-a. 




Ah. 


fe-lic'-i-bus. 


fe-lic'-I-bus. 



* SeneXf senU, old, had anciently serOcis or serUfeie. 

t Prooounced/e4if^'-eHM», dee. See $^ 10, Ezc., mid 7. 
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Pnesens, present. 
Singular, 

M. Sf F. jsr. 

N. prae'-sens, prae'-sens, 

O. prae-sen'-tis, pra-sen'-tis, 

D. prs-sen'-ti, prae-sen'-ti, 

Ac, prae-seD-tem, prae'-sens, 

V, prse'-sens, prie'-sens, 

Ab. prsB-sen'-te, or ti. prie*een -te, or tL 

Plural. 

N. prae-sen'-tes, praB-sen'-ti-a,* 

O. prae-sen'-ti-um, praB-sen'-ti-um, 

D, prae-sen'-ti-bus, prae-sen'-tl-bus, 

Ac. prafe-sen'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-a, 

V, prae-aen-tes, prae-sen-ti-a, 

Ab. prae-sen'-ti-bus. prae-sen'-ti-bus. 

In like manner decline 

Au'-daz, -§ci8, hold. Par'-tl-cep§, -Ipis, par- Sos'-pee, -Itia, Mfe. 

Coin'-pofl,-dti8,ma«<erqf. tidpant. Sup'-pleZ| -!cis, ja^i 

Fe'-rox, -ocia, fierce. Pris'-pes, -€ti«, sttift. puant. 

In'-gens, -lis, huge. So'-lers, -tis, shretod. 

All present participles are declined like prasens. 



Rules for the Oblk^ue Cases or Adjectives or the 
Third Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

^112* Most adjectives of the third declension form their 
genitive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The following may here be specified : — 
Of those in m, 

Some have fHs ; ai^ hebea, dull ; perpes^ peipetual ; prapeSf swift ; and 
tereSf slender i--^LociipleSf noh, has etu;) — 

Some itis; as, divesy rich ; sospes, safe ; and su^ersteSf surviving ; — 

Some idis ; as, desesj slothful ; and reses, sluggish. \piris. 

BipeSf two-iboted, and tripes, three-footed, huve pidis.Pubes, haspv- 
Compos f master of, and impos, unable, have dtis. 
PemoZf lasting all night, has noctis. 
Calebs f unmarried, has iKs; intereuSf interctttaneous, iitis. 
Those in eeps, oompoimdb of caput, have cipUis; as, afieqts, doubtful; 
praceps, headlong. 

Those ill tors, compounds of eor, have cordis; as, eoneorsy agreeing. 

* PlonoUBced prt-senf^slu^ Ate. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 



^113. 1. Adjectives of the third declension, of two or 
three terminations, except comparatives in or, have always i in 
the ablative. 

- 2. Comparatives, and participles in ns used as participles, 
have rather e than t ; and such participles in the ablative abso- 
lute have always e, 

3. Adjectives of one termination have e or t in the ablative. 

NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The neuter of the nominative plural ends in ia, and the gen- 
itive plural in turn ; but comparatives in or, with vetus^ old, and 
uher, fertile, have a and tun. 

Exceptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive Plural. 

^114. 1. The following adjectives have e in the ablative 
singular, and um in the genitive plural : — 

Bicorpor, tioo-bodied. Impfibes, beardless. Sospes, safe. 

Bipes, two-footed. JuvSnis, young. Superstes, surviving. 

Coelebs, unmarried. Pauper, poor. Tricorpor, three-hoiitd. 

Compos, master of. Princeps, chief TricuBpis, tkreeforked. 

Discolor, particolored. Puber, or -eB^full-groion. Tripes, three-footed. 

Impos, unable. Senez, old. 

2. The following, which have e or t in the ablative singular, 
have wn in the genitive plural : — 

Ales, winged. Dives, rich. QuadrQplez, /oui/o{<{. 

Artifex, skdful. Deggner, degenerate. Supplez, suppUant. 

Cicur, tame. Impar, unequal. Triceps, tkree-headsd. 

Compar, equal. Inops, poor. Vigil, watchful. 

Dispar, unequal. Prropes, swift. 

To these may be added lodSipleSj rich ; sons^ guilty ; and tnjoii^, inno- 
cent ; which have um or ium in the genitive plural. Vol(icer, winged, 
though its ablative is In t, has um in the genitive plural. 

3. Memorj mindful ; immimor, unmindful ; par, equal ; and uher, fertile, 
have i only in the ablative ; but all, except par, have um in the genitive 
plural. 

Note. The accusative plural of adjectives of the third declension, 
as of nouns, sometimes ends iaeis oiis, instead of es. See § 85. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
^ 115, Some adjectives are defective, others redundant. 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1. Many adjectives, denoting personal qualities or attributes, 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionally joined to a 
neuter substantive used figuratively. Such are the following > 
6 
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Bicorpor, Degtoer, Inopa, Memor, Redox, Supplex, 

Bipes, DiveBf Xasons, Pauper, Senez, Tncorpor, 

Cteltfbs, Impos, Inyitus, Particeps, Sons, Vi^. 

CoDBon, Impafaes, JuF^nis, Princeps, Soapes, 

Compos, Indufltrius, Locdples, Puber, or -ee, Saperstes, 

Vietrix and tdtrix are feminine in the singular, seldom neuter ; in the 
plural, they are feminine and neuter. Such yerbals partake of the nature 
of substaptives and adjectives. They correspond to masculines in tor. 
See § 102, 6. i 

2. The following want the genitive plural, and are r&rely 
used in the neuter gender : — 

Concdlor, deseSf hebeSf perpes, rests, teres, versicdlor. 

3. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such are frugi, temperate ; nequam, worthless ; sat or satis, sufficient; 
semis, half; the plurals aliquot, tot, quot, totldem, ouotquot ; and the cardi- 
nal numbers from quatuor to centum inclusive, ana also mUle. 

4. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases :— 
Billcem, ace. ; dxmUy-tissued. — pi. plures, -a, nofn., ace. ; -ium, 
CetSra, cet^rum, the rest, wants the ^en. ; ibus, dot., aH. § 110. 

nom. sing. masc. Polls, nom, sing, and pi., all gen> 



Decemplicem, aec. ; tenfold. 

Exspes, nom. ; hopeless. 

Inquies, nom.; -etem, ace. ; •€te, aU. ; 

restless. 
Maetus, and macte, nom.; macte, 

ace. ; increased ,•— macti, and 

mactsB, nom. pi. 
Necesae, and necedsum, ncm., ace.; 

necessary. 
Plus, nom.f ace. ; pluris, gen. ; more ; 



ders; aide. 
Pote, nom. sing.,Jbr potest ; possible. 
SeptempUcis, gen, ; -ce, abl. ; seeeu' 

fold. 
Siremps, nom.; sirempse, aW.; «* 

like. 
Tantundem, nom., ace.; tantidcm, 

gen. ; so much. 
Triiicem, ace.; trebly-tisstied ; tri* 

llces, ace. pi. 



REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 



^116. The following adjectives are redundant in termi- 
nation and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used, 

Opulens, and -lentus, rich. 
PrsBcox, -cdquis, and -c5quus, early 
ripe. 



Accllvis, and -us, r, ascending. 
Auxiliaris, and -ius, auxiliary. 
BijCigis, and -us, ttoo-yoked. 
Declivis, and -us, r, descending. 
Exanimis, and -us, r, lifeless. 
HilAris, and -us, cheerful. 



FrocHvis, and -us, r, inclined dotm 
wards. 



Quadrijiigis, and -us, four-yoked. 
ImbeciiUs, r, arid -mb^ weak. [less. Semianlmis, and -us, half-alive. 
Imptibes, and -is, -is or -iris, heard- Semiermis, and -us, half-armed. 



Inermis, and -us, unarmed. 
Infrenis, and -us, unbridled. 
Inquies, and -etus, restless. 
Jocularis, and -ius, r, laughable. 
Multijiiges, r, and -i (plur.), many- 



Semisomnis, and -us, half asleep. 
Sinffularis, and -ius, single. 
Sublimis, and -us, t, high. 
TJnantmis, r, and -us, unaninums. 
Violens, r, and -lentus, violeni. 

To the above may be added some adjectives in er and is ; as, sttl4ber and 
'bris^ eideber and -bris. 



NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 



NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

^117. Numeral adjectives are divided into three 
principal classes — Cardinal^ Ordinal^ and Distrihuive. 

I. Cardinal numbers are those which answer the question 
' How many?* They are, 

Unus, 

Duo, 

Tres, 

Quatuor, 

Quinque, 

Sex, 

Septem^ 

Octo, 

Novem, 

Decern, 

Undgcim, 

DuodScim, 

Tredficim, 

Quatuordgcim, 

Quindgcim, 

Sed^cim, or sexd^cim, 

Septendecim, 

OctodScim, 

NovendScim, 

Viginti, 

Viginti unuB, or ') 

unus et visinti, 3 
Viginti duo, or > 

duo et vi^ti, &c. > 
Triginta, 
Quadraginta, 
Quinquaginta, 
Sexaginta, 
Septuaginta, 
Octoginta, 
Nonaginta, 
Centum, 
Centum unus, or > 

centum et unus, &c. ) 
Ducenti, -bb, -a, 
Trecenti, 
Quadringenti, 
Quingenti, 
Sexcenti, 
Peptiitgenti, 
Octingenti, 
Nongenti, 
Mille. 



one. 


I. 


two. 


II. 


three. 


III. 


four. 


mi. or IV. 


five^ 


V. 


SIX, 


VI. 


seven. 


VII. 


ei^ht. 


VTTT. 


tune. 


Vmi. or IX. 


ten. 


X. 


eleven. 


XI. 


twelve. 


XII. 


thirteen. 


XIII. 


fourteen. 


XIIII. or XIV. 


fifteen. 


XV. 


sixteen. 


XVI. 


seventeen. 


XVIL 


eighteen. 


XVIII. 


mneteen. 


XVIUI. or XIX. 


twenty. 


XX. 


twenty-one. 


XXI. 


twenty-two. 


XXII. 


thirty. 


XXX. 


forty- 


XXXX. or XL. 


fifty- 


L. 


sixty. 


LX. 


seventy. 


LXX. 


eighty. 


LXXX 


ninety. 


LXXXX. or XC. 


a hundred. 


C. 


a hundred and one. 


CI. 


two hundred. 


cc. 


three hundred. 


ccc. 


four hundred. 


cccc. 


five hundred. 


ID, or D. 


six hundred. 


IDC, or DC, 


seven hundred. 


lOCC, or DCC. 


eight hundred. 


lOCCC, or DCCC. 


nine hundred. 


IDCCCC, or DCCCC. 




CIO, or M. 
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^ Ws'lSlte' " 1 *^ tkoutand. CIOCIO, or MM. 

"^^rj^r } - *«*"«' '*»-~'- CCCIOOD. 

^118. 1. The first three cardinal numbers are declined ,- 
those from four to a hundred inclusive are indeclinable ; those 
denoting hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus. 

For the declension of unus and tres, see ^^ 107 and 109. 

Duo is thus declined : — 

PluroL 





M. 


F. 


Jf. 


jr. 


du'-o, 


du'-iB, 


du'-o, 


G. 


d'l-o'-rum, 


du-a'-nim, 


du-o'-rum, 


D. 


duHy-bua, 


du-a'-bua, 


du-o'-bus, 


Ac. 


du'-OB, or du'-o, 


du'-asy 


du'-o, 


V. 


du'-o, 


du'-flB, 

du-a'-bus. 


du'-o, 


Ab. 


dn-d'-bus. 


du^y-bus. 



DuOrumf dudrum, are often contracted into duikm, especiallj when 
joined with Tnillium. 

Amboj both, is declined like diio. 

2. The cardinal numbers, except unus and mille, are used in 
the plural only. 

The plural of unus is used with nonns which havQ no singular, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural ; as, una caalra, one 
camp ; utub odes, one house. So also with nouns denoting seyeral things 
considered as one whole ; as, una vestimenta, one suit of clothes. 

8. Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, are often expressed by 
two numbers united by et ; thus, decern et tres, decern et sex^ decern et sep- 
temj decern et octo; in which the larger number usually precedes. 

From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the larger generally without et ; as, unus et viginti, or viginti unus. Above 
one hundred, the larger precedes, with or without et ; as, centum et unus^ 
or centum unus ; trecenti sexaginta sex, or treceenti et sexaginta sex. Et is 
never twice used. 

4. For eighteen, twenty-ei^ht, &c., and for nineteen, twenty-nine, &c. 
(ezceptinff sixty-eight and sixty-nine), a subtractive expression is more 
frequent tnan the additiye form ; as, auodspigivtij two from twenty ; ten- 
detiginti, one from twenty ; duodetriginta, undetriginta, &c. Neither un 
(unus) nor duo can be declined in these expressions. 

5. The poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressinff 
noall cardinal numbers ; as, bis sex, for duodicim ; bis centum, for ducenii 
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Nambers above a hundred thousand are always expressed in this way ; 
as, decies centum miUia; but the cardinal numbers after the adverbs are 
sometimes omitted; as, decits cenUnaf i. e. milUa; decies, i. e. centum 
m.illia. 

6. Mille is used either as a substantive or an adiective. 

When taken substantively, it is indeclinable in the singular number, 
and, in the plural, has millia, miHium, miUlimSf &c. ; as, mule Aomlntrm, a 
thousand men ; duo millia homtaum, two thousand men, &c. When 
miUe is declined in the plural, the things numbered are put in the geni- 
tive, as in the preceding examples, unless a declined numeral comes 
between ', as, haouit iria miUia trecentos milUes. 

As an adjective, mi^Ze is plural only, and indeclinable ; tMymiUe homines, 
a thousand men ; bis mille hominibuSy with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The let- 
ters employed for this purpose were C. I. L. V. X., which are, there- 
fore, called JVm/MraZ Letters. I. denotes one; V.iive; X. ten; h. fifty; and 
C. a hundred. By the various combinations of these five letters, all the 
different numbers are expressed. 

The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value. Thus, 11. sieni- 
Aeatwo; III. three; XX. twenty ; XXX. thirty; CC. two hundred, Slc, 
But v. and L. are never repeated. 

When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a greater, the 
less takes away what it stands for from the greater ; but being placed 
afler, it adds what it stands for to the greater ; thus, 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 

IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. 9ixty. 

XC. Ninety. G. A hundred. CX. A hundred and ten. 

A thousand was marked thus, CIO, which, in later times, was contracted 
into M. Five hundred is marked thus, ID, or, h]^ contraction, D. 

The annexing of O to 10 makes its value ten times greater ; thus, lOO 
marks five thousand; and lOOOy fifty thousand. 

The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of O, to the number 
CIO, makes its value ten times greater ; thus, CCIOO denotes ten thou- 
sand; and CCCIOOO, a hundred thousand. The Romans, according 
to Pliny, proceeded no further in this method of notation. If they had 
occasion to express a larger number, thev did it by repetition ; thus, 
CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, signified two hundred thousand, &c. 

^We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn over 
the top of the numeral letters. Thus, III. denotes three thousand; X., 
ten thousand. 

^119. II. Ordinal numbers are such as denote order or 
rank. They all end in us, and are declined like bonus ; as, 
primus, first ; secundus, second. 

III. Distributive numbers are those which indicate an equal 
division among several persons or things ; as, singuli, one by 
one, or each ; bini, two by two, or two to each, &c. They are 
declined like the plural of bonus, except that they usually have 
um for orum in the genitive plural. 

The following table contains the ordinal and distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding numeral adverbs : — 
6* 
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Ordinal. 

1. Primus, first 

2. SecunduB, second, &e. 

3. Tertius. 

4. QuartuB. 

5. Qaintos. 

6. SextuB. 

7. Septimus, 
a Octflvus. 
9. NonuB. 

10. Decimus. 

11. UndecimuB. 

12. DuodeclmuB. 

13. Tertius decimus. 

14. Quaxtus decTmuB. 

15. Quintus decimus. 

16. Sextua decimus. 

17. Septimus decimus. 

18. Octavus decimus. 

19. Nodus decimus. 
2JV C Vicesimus, or > 

i vigesimuB. 5 

21. VicesimuB primus. 

22. Vicesimus secundus. 
o^ C TricesimuSy or > 
^'l triffesimus. J 
40. Qua&i|resimu8. 
60. Quinquagesimus. 
60. SexagesimuB. 
70. Septuagesimua. 
80. Octogesimus. 
90. Nonagesimus. 

100. Centesimus. 

200. DucentesimuB. 

300. Trecentesimus. 

400. Quadringentesimus. 

500. Quingentesimus. 

600. Sexcentesimus. 

700. Septingentesimus. 

800. OctingentesTmus. 

900. Nongenteslmus. 

1000. Millesimus. 



Distributive. 

Singdli. 

Bioi! 

Terni, or trini. 

Quaterni. 

Quini. 

Seni. 

Septeni. 

Octdni. 

Noveni. 

Deni. 

Undent. 

Duodeni. 

Terni deni. 

Quaterni deni. 

Quini deni. 

Seni deni. 

Septeni deni 

Octdni deni. 

Noveni deni. 

Vic€ni. 

Viceni sin^li. 
Vic€ni bini. 

Tricgui. 



2000. Bis millesimus. 



Quadrageni. 

Quinquageni. 

Sexagem. 

Septuag£m. 

Octogfini. 

Nonaggni. 

Centeni. 

Duceni. 

Treceni, or trecentfini. 

SQuodringeni, or ") 
quadringenteni. ) 

Quingeni. 

Sexceni, or sexcenteni. 

Septingeni. 

Octingeni. 

Nongenti. 
C Milleni, or ) 

I sing[dla millia. ) 
( Bis milleni, or ) 
( binamilUa. ) 



Mimeral Adterks 

Seme], once. 

Bis, twice. 

Ter, thrice. 

Quater, ^ir times. 

Quinquies, &c. 

Sexies. 

Septies. 

Octies. 

Novies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quaterdecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Deoies et septies. 

Duodevicies. 

Undevicies. 

Vicies. 

Semel et vicies. 
Bis et vicies, &c 

Tricies. 

Quadragies. 

Quinquagies. 

Sexa^ies. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies. 

Nonagies. 

Centies. 

Ducenties. 

•Trecenties. 

Quadringenties. 

Quingenties. 

Sexcenties. 

Septingenties. 

Octingenties. 

Noningenties. 

Millies. 
Bis millies. 



Remarks. 

^1 20. 1. Instead of primus, prior is used, if two only aie spoken 
of. Jitter IB often used for secundus. 

2. From thirteen to nineteen, the smaller number is usually put first, 
without et ; as, tertius decimus ; — sometimes the larger, with or without-e< ] 
mByde&lfnus et tertius, or decimus tertius. 

Twenty-first, thirty-first, &c., are often expressed by umu et vieeMmus, 
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nnus et trieeslmitSy &c.; and twenty-second, &c.,by dvo, or alUr et viceH' 
mus, &c., in which duo is not changed. In the other compound numbers, 
the larger precedes without et, or the smaller with et ; as, vieesimus quar' 
tusy or quartus et vieesimus. 

For eighteenth, &c., to fifty-eighth, and for nineteenth, &c., to fifty- 
nintih, daodevicestmuSy &c., and undmieesimusy &c., are often used. 

3. In the distributives, eighteen, thirty-eiffht, forty-eight, and nineteen 
and twenty-nine, are often expressed by duodeviunif &€., and undevictniy 
&c. 

4. Distributives are sometimes used b;^ the poets for cardinal numbers; 
as, bina spicula, two darts. So likewise in prose, with nouns that want the 
singular ) as, bijue nuptiaf two weddings. 

The sin^lar of some distributives is used in the sense of a multiplica* 
tive ; as, bmuSy twofold. So temus, qtiinuSy sepUntts, 

5. For twenty-eight times and thirty-nine times, duodeirieies and tnuie- 
quadragies are found. 

^IsSl. To the preceding classes maybe added the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. MultiplicativeSy which denote how many fold. They all 
end in pleXy and are declined Y\]s,^felix; as, 

Simplex, singU, QuadrQplez, fonrfold, . 

Duplex , ticofoldy or dnuUe. Quinca vXeXyfivefold. 

Triplex, threefold. Centuplex, a hvndredfold. 

2. Proportionals y which denote how many times one thing is 
greater than another ; as, duplus, twice as great ; triplus, quad' 
rupluSy octupluSy decuplus. They are declined like bonns, 

3. TemporalSy which denote time ; as, bitnus, two years old ; 
trimusy three years old ; qua^rimuSy &c. Also, biennis y of two 
years' continuance; quadriennis, quinquennisy &c. So bimestris, 
of two months' conliiiuance; trimestrisy d&c. 

4. Those which denote hoio many parts a thing contains; as, 
binariusy of two parts ; temarius, &c. 

5. Interrogatives ; as, quot, how many ? quotusy of what num- 
ber ? quoteni, how many each ? quoties, how many times ? Their 
correlatives are, toty toiideniy so many ; aPiquoty some ; which, 
with quoty are indeclinable ; totieSy so often ; aliquoties, several 
times. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

^122. Adjectives may be divided into two classes — ^those 
which denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable^ 
quality or limitation. 

Thus, b&nuSy good, aUuSy high, and opdcus, dark, denote variable attri- 
butes ; but tBneuSy brazen, trivleXj threefold, and diumuSy daily, do not 
admit of different degrees in tneir signification. 
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The relations of inferiority, equality, or superiority, which 
different objects bear to each other, in regard to variable quali- 
ties, are expressed in Latin in different ways. 

Inferiority may be denoted by prefixing to an adjective the 
.adverbs minus, less, and mmlm^, least ; as, jucufidus, pleasant ; 
minus jucundus, less pleasant ; minimi jucunduSf least pleasant 

A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to 
an adjective; as, diffidlis, difficult; subdiffictlis, somewhat 
difficult. 

Equality may be denoted by tam followed by qudm ; iBque 
followed by ac, &c. ; as, hehes cBque ac pecus, as stupid as a 
brute. 

^123. The relation of superiority, to which alone the 
name of comparison is commonly applied, is denoted either by 
prefixing to an adjective certain adverbs or prepositions, or by 
peculiar terminations. Various degrees of superiority are de- 
noted with different degrees of precision, by the prepositions 
per and pr(B prefixed to adjectives, and by different adverbs, and 
other qualifying clauses. The terminational comparison, and 
its equivalent form, expressed by the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxtme, most, prefixed to the adjective, denote not a precise, 
but only a relative, degree of superiority. 

That form of an adjective which simply denotes a quality, 
without reference to other degrees of the same quality, is 
called the positive degree ; as, altusy high ; mitis, mild. 

The degrees of relative superiority are two — ^the com- 
parative and the superlative. 

The comparative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
of two objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to 
the other ; as, alitor, higher ; mitior^ milder. 

The superlative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
object, or set of objects, in a greater degree than to any of 
the rest ; as, altissimusy highest ; mitisstmus, mildest. 

Remnrks. 

1. The comparatiye is also used to denote that, at different times, or in 
different circumstances, a quality belongs to the same object in different 
degrees ; as, est sapientior quim alim fiit, he is wiser than he was for- 
merly. 

2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 
qaalities of the same object ; as, est doctiar qudm sapientior j he is. more 
Jeamed than wise ; that is, his learning is greater than his wisdom. 
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Masc. Fern. Neut 
<^ 124. The terminational ) . 

comparative ends in ] ^^' *^' •**' 

the terminational superlative in issimus, isstma, is^mum. 

These terminations are added to the root of the positive ; as, 
alius, alt'ioTy altissimus; high, higher, highest. 
mitis, mit'iOT, mi^issTmus; mild, milder, mildest. 

felixy gen./e/icis,/e/icior,/6'/»cissimus ; happy, happier, happiest 

In like manner compare 

Arc'-tus, strait. Ca'-nis, dear. Cle'-mens,^eit. -tis, mereifid. 

Ca'-pax, capacious, Cru-de'-Us, cruel. In'-ers, geti. -Us, sluggish. § 23. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

^ 125* 1. Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 
rimus to that termination ; as, eKer, active ; gen. acris ; compar- 
ative, acrior; superlative, acerrimus. 

In like manner pauper, pauperrimus. Vetus has a similar superlative, 
veterrimus, as if from veter. 

2. Seven adjectives in lis form their superlative by adding 
Umus to the root : — 

FacTlis, facilior, facilUmus, 

Difficilis, difficilior, . diificiiliinus, 

GracTlis, ffracilior, eracilllroos, 

HunitUs, humilior, hurailliinus, 

Iinbecillis, irabeciilior, imbecilUinus, 

SimTlis, sirailior, similllmus, 

Dissimilis, dissimilior, dissimilllmus, 

3. Five adjectives in ftcus derive their comparatives and 
superlatives from obsolete adjectives in ens : — 

BenefTcus, beneficentior, beneficentissTmufl, beneficent. 

Honoriflcus, honorificentior, honorificentissTmus, honorttble. 

Magniflcus, magnificentior, magnificenlissTmus, splendid. 

MunifTcus, munificentior, munificentisslmus, liberal. 

Malefic us, maleficentissimus, hurtful. 

Adjectives mdicens and vol ens form their comparatives and superlatives 
regularly ; but instead of those positives, forms in dicus and volus are 
more common ; as, 

fienevQlens, or benevdlus, l)enevolentior, benevolentissimus, benevolent. 

4. These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super- 




latives : — 








Dexter, 


dexterior. 


dexttmus, 


right. 


Bxt^ra, (Jim.) 


exterior, 


0xt|mu8, or extrdmus, 


outward. 
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Poeteim, (fim) 

Inf^rus, 

Supdnis, 



posterior, 
inferior, 



postremosy or postamiu, hind. 

inf ImiM, or imuB, low. 

supremus, or Bommas, At^A. 



superior, 

The noDiinativc singular of postira does not occur in the masculine, 
and that of extira wants good authority. 

5. The following are very irregular in comparison : — 



Bonusi 

Malus, 

Magnus, 

Parvus, 

Multus, 

MulU, 

Multum, 

Nequam, 

Frugi, 



melior, 
pejor, 
major, 
minor, 



optlmus, 
ppssimus, 
mazimus, 
minimus, 
pIurlmuB, ^ 
plurima, > 
plurimum, ) 
nequissTmus, 
fhigallssimus, 



^reat, 
UaU, 

mvehf 



beUer, 
woraBf 
greater. 
Teas, 



best, 
worst, 
greatest. 
Utut. 

most 



plus,* 

nequior, nequissTmus, worthless. 

firugalior, fhigallssimus, frugal. 

All these form their comparatiyes and superlatives from obsolete adjec- 
tives, except magnus, whose regular forms are contracted. 



DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 
^ 126* 1. Seven adjectives want the positive :— 



Citerior, citlmus, nearer. 
Deterior, deterrlmus, worse. 
Interior, intlmus, inner. 
Ocior, ocisslmus, swifter. 



Prior, primus, ybrm«r. 
Propior, proximus, nearer. 
Ulterior, ultlmus, /ar£A«r, 



2. Eight want the terminaiional comparative : — 



Ck>n8ultu8, consultisstmus, skUfid. 
Falsus, faJ8issImus,/aZ«e. 
Inclj^tus, inclylissimua, renowned. 
Invictus, invictissTmus, invincible. 
Merltus, meritisslmus (rarely used), 
deserving. 



Par, parisslmus, equal. 
Persuflsus, persuaslsalmum 

ter), persuaded. 
Sacer, sacerrlmus, sacred. 



(neu- 



3. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative : — 



Aprtcus, apricissTmus, sunny. 
Bellus, bellisslmus, jine. 
Comis, comisslmus, courteous. 
Diversus, diversissimus, different. 



Fidus, fidis8lmus,/attft/icZ. 
Invitus, invitisslmus, unwilling. 
Novus, novissTmus, Tiew. 
Vetus, veterrimus, old. 



4. The following want the terminational superlative :- 



Adolescens, adolescentior, ) 
Juvfinis, iunior, J 

Alftcer, aJacrior, active. 
Coecus, ccecior, blind. 
Diutumus, diuturnior, lasting. 
Jejanus, jejunior,/<wrin^. 
Infinltus, infinitior, unhmited. 



young. 



r&gens, ingentior, great. 
Licens, licentior, extravagant. 
Longinquus, longinquior, distant, 
Opimus, opimior, rich. 
Proclivis, proclivior, ) inclined 
Pronus, pronior, ) dowtiwards. 
sequior, worse. 



* See $ 110. 
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Propinquus, propinquiory ndghhor- Senez, senior, M. 

%ng. Silvester, or Bilvestris, silyestriori 
Salutaris, salntarior, salutary. woody. 

Satis, sufficient; satius, jfreferdbU. Sinister, sinisterior, left. 

Satur, saturior,yi<//. Suplnus, supinior, lying on the hack. 

The superlative o{ juvinis and adolesctns is supplied bv minimis note, 
youngest ; and Uiat ol sen€X by tnaximus natu, oldest. The comparatives 
minor natu and major natu sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in ilis. dlisy and bUis, and many in Snua, ivis, md 
inqunsj have no terminational superlative. 

5. Many adjectives have no terminational comparative or sa- 
perlative. Such are, 

(a.) 'Adjectives in bundusy imuSf inus, oms, most in ivuSf and those in 
us after a vowel (except quus). Tet assiduus, egregiusy eziguus, pitu^ 
strenuuSy and vacunsy are sometimes compared by change of termination. 

(6.) The following — almus, calvus, canuSy cicur, dauduSy deginer, delirus 
dispoTy egfnus, impary inviduSy later y memory mimSy pritditusy pracoXy ru- 
fUsy salvus, sospesy vulgdrisy and some others. 

<^ 127. The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis^ more, and 
mazlmey most ; as, idoneus, fit ; magis idoneusy maximi idoneus. 

Valdey imprimisy apprime, admddum, d&c, and the prepositions 
pr(B and per, and sometimes j^crgfiiam, prefixed to an adjective, 
denote a high degree of the quality. 

THe force of the comparative is increased by prefixing etiam, 
even, or yet ; and that of both comparative and superlative, bj 
prefixing longe, or multd, much, far ; as, longh nobtUs^mus, 
longe melior ; iter multb faciliuSy multd maxima pars, 

Qudm before the superlative renders it more emphatic ; as, 
qudmdoctissimus, extremely learned ; qudm celernme, as speedily 
as possible. 

All adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, 
if they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by 
means of adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions preSy ante, prtster, or suprCy is some- 
times used; as,^r^ nobis beatus (Cic), happier than we; ante 
alias pulchritudine insignis (Liv.), most beautiful. Sometimes 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as, 
ante alios pulckerrimus omnes (Virg.) 

Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or 
limitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those 
denoting matter, time^ number, possession, country, part, inter*- 
rogation ; also compounds ofjugum, somnus, gero, vLodfero, ^d 
many others. 
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DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^128. Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly from 
nouns, from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called 
denominatives. The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination eus, added to the root, denotes the ma- 
terial of which a thing is made ; as, aureus y golden ; argenteuSy 
of silver ; ligi*eus, wooden ; vitreus, of glass ; from aurum, 
argentum, &.c. 

The termination inns has sometimes the same meaning ; as, 
adamcmtinus, of adamant ; cedrinus, of cedar ; from adamas 
and cedrus. 

The termination eus is found only in possessives of Greek 
origin ; as, Achilleus, of Achilles ; Sophoclius, &,c. 

2. The terminations dlisy dris, His, attliSf icius, Icus, tus, and 
intis, denote belonging or relating to ; as, capitdlis, relating to 
the life ; from caput, 

Soeomitidlis, regdlis ; Apollindris, cansuldris, p{ipuldris ; dvHis, host i lis, 
juvenilis; uquattliSyfiuviatX is; tribuniciuSfpatrieius; beUXcus, dvicusy Ger- 
tnanicus ; aceusatoriusj imperatoriuSf regiua ; eanlniLa, wpilnas, ferinus ; 
from comitia, rex, ApolLo, consul, popHius, dvis, &c. 

The termination His sometimes expresses character; as, 
hostilis, hostile ; pueritis, boyish ; from hostts and puer, 

3. The termination arius generally denotes profession or oc- 
cupation ; as, argentarius, a silversmith ; from argentum ; — 
coriarius, statuarius; from corium and statua. When added to 
numeral adjectives, it denotes how many parts a thing con- 
tains. See § 121, 4. 

Some of this class are properly substantives. 

4. The terminations osus and lentus denote abundance, ful- 
ness; as, animosus, full of courage ; /rat/(/2i/enfi/5, given to fraud; 
from animus and fraus. So lapidosus, vinosus, turbulentus, 
vioientus. Before lentus, a connecting vowel is inserted, which 
is commonly u. 

Adjectives of this class are called amplifiaUives, See § 104, 13. 

5. From adjectives are formed diminutives in the same man- 
ner as from nouns ; as, dulciculus, sweetish ; duriusculus, some- 
what hard ; from dulcis and durus. So kntulus, misellus, par^ 
vUlIus, &c. See § 100, 3, and § 104, 12. 

6. From the names of places, and especially of towns, are 
derived adjectives in ensis, inus, as, and dnus^ denoting of or 
belonging to such places. 
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Thus fironi Athenm is formed Atheiuensis, Athenian ; fiom Csmuf , Giii- 
nmuis. In like manner , from autra and circus come cattrensis, drcetuis. 

Those in inns are formed irom names of places ending in ia and ium ; 
aSfAridaf^ricinus; Caudium, Caudimis; Capitoliumj CapiUdinus; LaHuMf 
LfUinus. Some names of towns, of Greek onjpn, with other terminations, 
also form adjectives in inu^ ; as, Tarentumj Turentinus. 

Most of those in as are formed from nouns in um ; some from nouns in 



a ; as, Arpinum, Arpinas ; Cap€na, Cap€nas. 

Those m anus are formed from names of towns of the first declension, 
or from certain common nouns; as, ^Iha, Alh&nus ; Romay Romdnus ; 
CumtBf Cumdnus; ThehiB^ Thebdnus ;—fons, fcnitdnus; monSf montdnus; 
urbsj urhdmts. 

Adjectives with the termination anus are also formed from 
names of men ; as, SuTla^ Suttdnus; Tullius, Tullidnus. 

Names of towns in polls form adjectives in poUtdnus; as, 
Neapolis, Neapolitdnus. 

Greek names of towns generally form adjectives in ius ; as, 
Rhodus, Rhodius ; Lacedismon, Lacedamonius ; — but those in 
a form them in cbus ; as^ Larissa, LarisscBus ; Smyrna, Smyr^ 

n€BUS, 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect participles. Thej 
generally signify trcariiig^ or furnished with ; as, 

aldtus, winged ; barbdtus, bearded -, ffoledtus, helmeted ; auritus, long- 
eared ; turrUus, turreted ; comHtus, nomed ; fix>m a2a, barba, galea, 
auris, &c. 

^ 1 29. II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal 

adjectives. Such are the following classes : — 

1. The termination bundus, added to the first root of the 
verb, with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the 
verb, has the general meaning of the present participle ; as, 

errabundus, maribwndust from erro, marior, and equivalent to errans, 
moriens. In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened ; as, eraitda- 
^nduSf full of congratulations ; la4rimabundus, weeping profusefy. 

Most verbals in bundus are from verbs of the first conjugation, a few 
from those of the third, and but one from the second and fourth le- 
spectively. 

Some verbal adjectives in cundus have a similar sense ; as, rubieundus, 
vsrecundus, from rubeo and vereor. 

% The termination idus, added to the root^ especially of 
neuter verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the 
verb; as, 

algidus, cold ; caUdus, warm ; madidus, moist ; rapidus, rapid ; firom 
idgto, caUo, madeOf rapio. 

3. The termination bills, added to the root of a verb, with 
its connecting vowel, denotes passively, capability, or desert ; as, 

aTnalaiis, worthy to be loved ', eredibiUs, deserving credit ; placaHlis, euiy 
to be appeased : from amo, credo, placo. 
7 
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In adjectives of this form, derived from verbs of the third conjugation, 
the connecting vowel is t ; sometimes ahK> in those from verbs of the second 
conjogationi » is used instead of e ; as, harriUlUf terrilnUSf from korreo 
and terreo. 

This termination is sometimes added to the third root, with a change of 
% into i; BSfflexiHIis, coctibUis, sensUdUs, homJUcto (fleru)^ &». 

4. The termination His, added either to the first root of a 
verb, or to the third root, after u is removed, has usually a pas- 
sive, but sometimes an active sense ; as, 

agUiSj active ; JlexUiSj easv to be bent ; dueeilis, ductile ; suCUis, sewed ; 
eocHliSj baked ; fertUis, fertile ; from ago, Slc, 

6. The termination icius or itius, added to the third root of 
the verb, after u is removed, has a passive sense, as Jictitius, 
feigned ; conductitius, to be hired ; supposititius, substituted, 
fiom Jingo {fictu), d&c. 

6. The termination ax, added to the root of a verb, denotes an 
inclination, often one that is faulty ; as, audax, audacious ; lo- 
guax, talkative ; rapaXy rapacious ; from audeo, loquar, rapio. 

^ 130. III. Adjectives derived from participles, and re- 
taining their form, are called participials ; as, amans, fond 
of; doctus, learned. 

IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs, and are called 
adverbials ; as, crcLstinuSy of to-morrow ; hodiemus, of this day ; 
from eras and hodie, 

y. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions, and may 
be called prepositioncUs ; as, contrarius, contrary, from contra i 
postirus, subsequent, from post 

COMPOSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^131. Compound adjectives are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns; as, caprtpes, goat-footed — -of caper and 
pes ; ignicomus, having fiery hair — of ignis and coma. 

2. Of a noun and an adjective ; as, noctivagus, wandering in 
the night — of nox and vagus, 

3. Of a noun and a verb ; as, comtger, bearing horns— of 
comu and gero ; letifer, bringing death— of letum and fero. 
So camivorus, causidtcus, ignivdmus, lucifugus, paritceps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, tequtBvus, of the same 
age— -of cBquus and €Bvum ; celertpes, swift-footed— of celer and 
pes. So centimanus, decennis, magnanimus, misertcors, unanr 
imis, 

6. Of two adjectives ; as, centumgemtnus, having a hun- 
ted arms ; multicdvus, having many cavities. 
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6. Of an adjective and a verb ; as, brevtl6quens, speaking 
briefly— of brevis and loquor; magnificus, magnificent— of mag* 
nus ^ndjacio, 

7. Of an adjective and a termination; as, quaUs€w^[ue, 
quotcunque, uterque. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or adjective, it usually ends in I. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, magnammus—oi mag" 
nus and animus, 

8. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, bicorpor, two-bodied— of 6m 
and corpus. 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective ; as, maleftdus, unfaitb* 
ful ; malesdnus, insane. 

10. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, beneftcus, beneficentp-of 
bene Biidfacio; malevdhis; malevolent — of male and voh. 

^ 11. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, omens , mad — of a and 
mens. So consors, decdlor, defarmis, implumis, inermis. 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, cancdvus, coi^ 
cave ; infidus, unfaithful. So improvtdus, per cams, pratRves, 
subaUndus. 

13. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, continuus^ continual— of 
con and teneo; inscius, ignorant— of in and scio. So pnBdpuus, 
promiscuus, superstes. 

Remark. When the former part is a preposition, ita final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it } as, imprOdmiM — 
of in and prudens. 

PRONOUNS. 

<^ 132. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 

of a noun. 

There are eighteen simple pronouns : — 

Ego, /. Hie, this or he. Suns, Aif , hart, its, dco. 

Tu, thou. Is, that or he, Cujus ? whose 7 

Sui, of himself f &c, Qnis ? who ? Noster, our, 

nie, that of he. Qui, who. * Vester, your. 

Ipse, himself. Mens, my. Nostras, of our eomOry, 

Iste, that or he, Tuus, thy, Cujas ? of what country 7 

Three of these — ego, tu, and sui — are substantives ; the re- 
maining fifteen, and all the compound pronouns, are adjectives. 

Effo and tu are a species of ap^Uatives of general application. E^o is 
used by & speaker, to desi^ate himself; tu, to designate the person whom 
he addresses. Ego is of toe first person, tu of the second. 
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Sid if alflo a genenl appellatiye, of the third person, and has alwava a 
reflexive sifipification. Tne oblique cases of ego and tu are also usea re- 
flexiveiji when the subject of the proposition is of the first or second 
person. 

The remaining pronouns are adjectiyes, as they serve to limit the mean- 
ing of substantives ; and thej are pronouns, because, like substantive 
pronouns, thej may designate any object in certain situations or circum- 
stances. 
. MemSf tuus, suus^ nowter^ vester, and nostras ^ have the same extent of sig- 
nification as the substantive pronouns from which they aie derived, and are 
equivalent to the genitive cases of those pronouns. 

Pronouns, like substantives and adjectives, are declined ; but 
they all want the vocative, except tu, mens, noster, and nostras, 
Sui also, from the nature of its signification, wants the nomina- 
tive in both numbers. 

The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which 
they denote. The adjective pronouns, like adjectives, have 
three genders. 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 133. The substantive pronouns are thus declined : — 
Singular. 
iV. e'-go, /. tu, thou. 



G. .e'-i, ./ «e. t«'.i. of tHee. { '^'i/,^^' ^ 

D. mi'-hi, to me. tib'-i,* to thee. s\\if'\,* to himself, ^Lc. 

Ae. me, me. te, thee. se, himself, &c. 

V. tu, O thou. 

Ah. me, with me. te, with thee. Be, with himself, &c. 

Plural. 

N. nos, we. vos, ye or you. 



/^ cnos'-trum > y. ves'-trum or)^^.,^„ ,. ^ ^, , 

D. no'-bis, to us. vo'-bis, to you. sib'-i, to themselves. 

Ac. nos, us. vos, you. se, themselves. 

V. vos, O y(i or you. 

Ab.^ uo'-bisy with us. vo'-bis, with you. se, with themselves. 

RemarJcs. 

1. MikiiB yery rarely contracted into mi. So »u»* for mihinej Pers. 

2. The syllable met is sometimes annexed to the substantive pronouns, 
in an intensive sense, either with or without ipse; as, egdmet, I myself; 

* See $ 18, 2. 
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fnihimei ipsiy for myself. It is not annexed, however, to the genitives plural, 
nor to rif in the nominative or vocative. In tl^se cases of to, tote or 
tutimet is used. In the accusative and ablative, tete in the singular, and 
sese in both numbers, are employed intensively. Mepte^ med, and tedf for 
me and fe, and tia for to», ocbur m the comic writers. 

3. J^Tostrikm and vestrdifn are contracted from nostrOruniy nostrdrum, and 
vesirOrumf vestrdrum. 

4. The preposition cum is affixed to the ablatives of these pronouns in 
both numbers ; as, mecum, nobiseumf &g. 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

<^ 134. Adjective pronouns may be divided into the 
following classes : — demonstrative , intensive, relative, int^r- 
rogativcy indefinite, possessive, and patriaL 

NoTX. Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object 
is meant. 

They are iHe, iste, hie, and is, and their compounds, and aro 
thus declined : — 



Singular, 
JIf JP JVl 

N. U'-le, il'.l'a, il'-lud, 

G. il-li'-us,* il-li'-us, il-lV-u8, 

D. ilMi, ilMi, ilMi, 

Ac. ilMum, ilMam, ilMud, 

Ab. iF-lo. il'-ld. ir-lo. 



Plural. 

M F. a: 

ilMi, ilMsB, UMa, 

il-16'-rum, il-la'-rum, il-ld'-rum^ 

il'-lis, UMis, ilMis, 
ilMos, il'-las, 



UMis. ilMis. 
Iste is declined like iUe. 



il'-la, 
ilMis. 



Singular. 
M. F. M 

N. hie, haec, hoc, 

O. hu'-jus, hu'-jus, hu^us, 

D. huicjt huic, huic, 

Ac. hunc, * banc, hoc. 



Ab. hoc. 



hac. 



hoc. 



Plural. 
M. F. JV. 

lii, hs, hscy 

ho'-rum, ha'-rum, ho'-rum, 

his, his, his, 

hos, has, haec, 



his. 



his. 



his. 



•See $16. 



t Pronounced hike. See $ 9. 
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Singular, 
M, F. M 
N. 18, e'-a, id, 
G, e'-jus, e'-jus, e'-jus, 
Z>. e'-i, e'-i, e'-i, 
Ac, e'-um, e'-am, id, 

Ah e'-o. e'-a. e'-o. 



PluraL 

i-i, e'-ae, e-a, 

e-6'-rum, e-a'-rum, e-6'-ruai, 

i'-is or eMs, i'-is or e'-ia, i'-is or e'-is, 

e'-os, e'-as, e'-a, . 

i -is or e'-is. i'-is or c'-is. i'-is or e'-is. 



Remarks. 

1. Instead of t2/e, oilus was anciently used; whence olU in Virpril. JUaSf 
fern., for Ulius and iUi, is found in Lucretius and Cato, as also ktec for ka 
in Piautus and Terence. Eii for e», im for eum, and t6u« and ilbus for tw, 
occur in Piautus ; and ea^ fern., for ei, and ed6u« for iis, in Cato. 

2. From ecccj lo! and the accusative of ilUj iste, and t>, are formed eeal- 
2icm, ecciUam, ecciUud, eccum, eccam, &c., in both numbers. Eccilhem is 
sometimes contracted into Mum. Ecea, nom. fern., also occurs. 

3. IttU and illic are compounded of i^te hUj and t72« At<;. The former 
sometimes retains the aspirate, as isthie. They are more emphatic than iUe 
and isie. 

Isdc is thus declined : — 

Singvlcar, 
M. F. JV. M. 

JV. ist'-ic, ist'-8BC, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc, JV. 
Ac. ist'-unc, ist'-anc, ist^-oc, or ist'-uc. Ac. 
J9b. ist'-oc. ist'-ac. ist'-oc. 

JUie is declined in the same manner. 

4. Ce, intensive, is sometimes added to the several cases of Ate, and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns ; as, kujusce^ 
KoscCf kuety hisce ; iUdcSf istdee, ejusce, isUtue, usee. When n«, interrogra- 
live, is also annexed, ce becomes ci ; as, luBct^nCf hoscinCf hiscine ; istucelne^ 
istace^ne, istosdine ; UUci^ne, UlanctAne. 

6. To the genitives sinffular of the demonstrative and relative pronouns, 
modi, the genitive of moaug, is often annexed, either with or without an* 
intervening particle ; as, kujusmddif or kujuscernddi, of this sort ; ctgus 
mddif &c 

6. Dem is annexed to is, forming idem, the same, which is 
thus declined : — 



]- 



Plural 
F. Jf. 

ist'-8& 



M. 

JV. i'-dem, 
G. e-jua^-dem, 
D. e-l'-dem, 
Ae. e-un'-dem, 

F. 

Ak. e^-dem. 



SMigyHaer* 
F. 

e'-ft-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
e-an'-dem, 

e-a'-dem. 



JV. 
i'-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-I'-dem, 
i'-dem, 

e-o'-dem. 
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Plural. 

M. F. ff. 

J\r. i-X'-dem, e-ie'-dem, e'-i-dem, 

O. e-o-run'-dem, e-a-run'-dem, e-o-run'-dem, 

jy C e-is'-dem, <w ) C e-is'-denii or > C e-ig'-dem, or 

' \ i-is'-dem, 5 i i-is'-dem, y \ i-is'-dem. 



or 



Ac, e>o8'-dem, e-as'-dem, e'-&-dem, 

^, C e-ia'-dem, or\ C e-is'-denii or > C e-is'-dem, m 
\ i-is'-dem. 3 c i-is'-dem. y \ i-is'-dem. 

Note. In compound pronouns, m before d is changed into n; as, 
devny &c. 

INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

<^ 135. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render 
an object emphatic. 

To' this class belong ipse, and the intensive compoands 
already mentioned. §§ 133, 2, and 134, 4. 
Ipse is thus declined : — 

Singular, Phtrah 

M. F. M M. F. JV: 



N, ip'-se, ip-sa, ip'-sum, 
G. ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, 
D, ip-si, ip'-si, ip'-si, 
Ac. ip'-sum, ip'-sam, ip'-sum, 

F. — ^ — — - 

Ab. ip'-so. ip'-sa. ip'-so. 



ip'-si, ip'-sae, ip'-sa, 

ip-s6'-rum, ip-sa'-rum,ip-8o'-nimy 
ip-sis, ip'-sis, ip-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sas, ip'-sa, 

ip'-sis. ip'-sis. ip'-sis. 



Remarks. 

1. Ipse is commonly subjoined to nouns or pronouns; as, Jupiter ^m, 
tu ipse, Jupiter himself, &c. 

2. A nominative ipsus, and a superlative ^sisaltmus, his very self^ an 
found in comic writers. 

3. The compounds eapse, eampse, and reapse, are contracted for ed tjpstfy 
earn ipsam, and re ipsd. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 136. Relative pronouns are such as relate to a pre- 
ceding noun. 

They are qui, who, and the compounds qmcunque and ^9- 
gwis, whoever. 

In a general sense, the demonstrative pronouns are often relatives ; but 
the name is commonly appropriated to those above specified. They serve 
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to introdace a propositioiiy iimitiiiff or ezplaining a preceding noun, to which 
they relate, and which ia called Uie anUcedeni. 

Qid is thus declined :— ^ 

Singular, Plural. 

jd. F. a: m. f. jv. 



N. qui, quae, quod, 

O. cu-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 

D. cui,* cui, cai, 

Ac. quem, quam, quod, 

r • — ^— — — — ^^ — — 

il6.quo. qua. quo. 



qui, qufe, qus, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quo'-rum, 

qui-bus, qui'-bus, qui-bus, 

quo8, quas, qus. 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. * 



Remarks. 

1. Q^i is sometimes used for the ablative singular, in all genders, and 
rarely for the ablative plural. To the ablatives guOj qud, and qui, cum is 
sometimes annexed ; but it is usually placed before the ablative plural. 

2. (huis and quts are sometimes used in the dative and ablative plural 
for gittoitf. Cujus and cut were anciently written quojus and quoi. 

Quicunque, or quicumquey is declined like qui. 

QiM is sometimes separated from cunque, by the interposition of one or 
more words. 

Quisquis is thus declined : — 

Singular. PhxraL 

M. F. JV. M. 

JV. qnis'-quis, quis'-quis, quid'-quid, I JV. qui'-qui. 

itfc. quem'-quem, quid'-quid, X>. qui-bus'-qul-bus. 

M. quo'-quo. qua'-quft. quo'-quo. I 

Note. Qtdequid is sometimes used for quidquid. Q^iqui for quisquis 
oocors in Plautus. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 137. Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to 

inquire which of a number of objects is intended. 

They are 

Quis? 
Qnisi] 
Qui? 



Onknam ?X^^^ ^^^ Acquis .» ) Cujus? whose? 

Sg: a ' \ Ecquisnam ? > if any one ? Cujas ? ofu^kai 

Q wSfiRm ? \*Dhieh7 what? Numquis? ) country? 

I. Quis is used substantively ; qui, adjectively. Qui is de- 
clined like ^t the relative. 

'Pronounced ki. See $9. 
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Quis is thus declined :- 
Singular. 



Plural. 





V. 


F. 


At 


M. 


JP. 


JV. 


N. 


quis, 


quae, 


quid, 


qui, 


quae. 


quae, 


o\ 


ca'-jus, 


cu'-jus, 


cu'-jus, 


quo'-rum, 


qua'-ram. 


quo'-rum. 


D. 


cm, 


cui, 


CUl, 


qui'-bus, 


qui'-bus. 


qui'-bus, 


Ac, 
V. 

Ab. 


quern, 


quam, 


quid, 


quos, 


quas, 


quae. 


quo. 


qui. 


quo. 


qui'-bus. 


qui'-bus. 


qui'-bus. 



Remarks on qtjis and qui. 

(a.) Quis is Bometimefl used by comic writers in the feminine, and even 
in the neuter. So also quisnamf quisque and quisqtiam occur as feminine. 

(b.) Qtit is used for the ablative of qmg and gia, in all genders, as it is for 
that of the relative pd. 

(c.) Qitis and qui have sometimes the si^fication of indefinite pronouns 
(some one, any one), especially after «c, n, ne, nisi, nttm, quOy quanta , and 
quum. They are also occasionally used in the sense of qualis ? what sort ? 

2. The compounds quisnam and qutnam have the signification 
and declension of quis and qui respectively. 

3. Ecquis and numquis^ at nunqms^ are declined and used 
like quis. 

But ecqva is sometimes found in the nominative singular femiziine ; and 
the neuter plural of nunquis is nunqua. 

Ecqui and nmupd also occur, declined like the interrogative qui, and, 
like tiuit, used adjectively. 

4. Ecquisnam is declined like ecquis ; but it b found only in 
the singular ; — in the nominative in all genders, and in the abla- 
tive masculine. 

5. Ch^ is also defective: — 



Jtf. 
JV. cu'-jus, 
Ae, cuMum, 
Ab. 



Singviar. 

F. JV. 

cu'-ja, cu'-jum, 

cu'-jam, 

cu'-ji. 



Plural. 

F. 

Jf. eu-je, 
Ac. cu'-jas. 



6. Ct^as is declined like an adjective of one termination ; 
cujas, nijdtis. It is found in the genitive and accusative sin- 
gular, and the nominative plural. 

Note. The interrogative pronouns are sonjetimes used, in dependent 
clauses, when there is no question. They are then called ind^fimtes; as, 
nesdo quis sUy I know not who he is. Q,vi, in this sense, is found for 
quis; as, qui sit apirit, he discloses who he is. 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 



^ 138. Indefinite pronouns are 
ject, in a general manner, without 
individual. They are 

AUquis, some one, Quisquam, any tme, 

Siquia, \f any. Quispiam, same one, 

Ne^uis, lest any, Unusquisque, each, 
Quisque, every one, 

1, AHquis is thus declined : — 

Singular* 

M. 

JV. 
G, 
D, 
Ac, 
V, 



such as denote an ob 
indicating a particular 

Quidam, a certain tme 
Quilibet, ) any one you 
Quiyifl, 5 please. 



Jf, 
G, 
D. 
Ac. 
V, 
Ah. 



M. 

al'-I-quis, 
al-i-ctlMufl, 
al'-lW, 
alM-quem, 


F. 

al'-I-qua, 
al-i-cQ'-iu8, 
al'-I-cui, 
al'-I-quam, 


JV. 
al'-I-quod, or quid, 
al-i-cQ'-jus, 
al'-I-cui, 
al'-I-quod, or quid, 


al'-I-quo. 


al'-I-qu&. 
Plural. 


al'-I-quo. 


M. 

al'-i-qdi, 
al-i-quO'-rum, 
a-liq'-ul-bua,* 
al'-I-quoB, 


F, 

al'-I-qusB, 
al-i-qua'-ram, 
a-2iq'-uI-buB, 
alM-quafl, 


A". 

al'-I-qua, 
al-i-quo'-rum, 
a-liq'-uI-buB, 
al'-I-qua, 



arliq'-ul-bus. a-liq'-ul-bus. a-liq'-ul-bus. 

2. Siquis and nequis are declined in the same manner. 

But thej sometimes have qtue in the nominative sin^lar feminine. 

Al^td, siquif and juqtd, are found for aJDlqyiSf &c., and the ablatives aJi^ 
and stqvi also occur. 

AHmddf siquid, and nemiidy like quidf are used substantively ; oHquod, 
&c., like quodf are used adjectivelj. 

3. Quisque, quisquam, and quispiam, are declined like quis. 

But in the neuter singular, ^uw^e has quodque, ouidque, orquieque; 
quisquam has ^dquam or quicquam; and quispiam nas quodpiam, quid- 
pictm, or quipptam. 

Q^isquam wants the plural, and quispiam is scarcely used in that num- 
ber, except in the nominative feminine, qutspiam. 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, and both 
words are declined. 

Thus unusquisque, uniuscujusque, unicuique, unumquemque, &c. The 
neuter is unumquod^fue, or unum^idque. It has no plural. 

5. Quidam, quilibet, and qttivis, are declined like qui, except 
that they have quod, or quid, in the neuter. 

Qtddam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and genitive 
plural ; as, quendam, quorundam, &c. 

• Pronounced a-liW-we-bus. See^^ 9, and 19, 4, 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 



<^ 1 39. The possessive are derived from the substantive 
pronouns, and from quis, and designate something belong- 
ing to their primitives. 

They are mens, tuus, suus, nosier, vester^ and ct^'us. Meus^ 
tuusy and suus, are declined like bonus. (§ 105.) Meus has in 
the vocative singular masculine mi, and very rarely meus, 

Cujus is also declined like bonus ; but it is defective. See 
§ 137, 5. 

Noster and vester are declined like piger. See § 106. 

RemarJcs. 

1. The termination jpfe intensive is sometimes annexed to the ablative 
singrolar of the possessive pronouns ; as, sttopts pondire, by its own weight ; 
suapte manu, by his own hand. 

2. 5u2<j,Uke its primitive 5IU, has always a reflexive signification. These 
pronouns are hence called reflexive, Meus, tuus, noster, and vester, are also 
used reflexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or 
second person. See § 132. 

PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

These are nostras and ci^as. See § 137, 6. They are de- 
clined like adjectives of one termination ; as, nostras, nostrdiis 



VERBS. 

^ 140. A verb is a word by which something is af- 
firmed of a person or thing. 

That of which any thing is affirmed is called the subject 
of the verb. 

A verb either expresses an action or state ; as, puer legit, the 
boy reads; virtus lauddtur, virtue is praised; equus currit, the 
horse runs ; aqua calet, the water is warm ;— or it connects an 
attribute with a subject ; as, terra est rotunda, the earth is round. 
All verhs belong to the former of these classes, except sum, 1 am, the 
most common use of which is, to connect an attribute with a subject 
When so used, it is called a copula. 

<^ 141. Verbs are either active or neuter. 

I. An active verb expresses such an action as requires 
the addition of an object to complete the sense ; as, amo fe, 
I love thee ; sequltur comtUem, he follows the consul. 

Most active verbs may express action in two ways, and, for 
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this ^purpose, have two forms, which are called the active and 
passive voices. 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting' 
upon some person or thing, called the object ; as, puer legit 
Ubrum, the boy is reading a book. 

2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as being 
acted upon by the agent ; as, liber legitur a puero, a book is 
read by the boy. 

Remark. By comparing the two preceding examples, it will be seen 
that they have the same meaning. The passive voice may thus be sub- 
stituted at pleasure for the active, by making the object of the active the 
subject of me passive, and placing tne subject of the active in the ablative 
case, with or without the preposition a or abj according as it is a voluntary 
or involuntary agent. The active form is used to direct the attention 
especially to the agent as acting ; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object 
as acted upon. In the one case the object, in the other the agent, is fire- 
quently omitted, and left indefinite ; as, puer Itgity the boy is reading, i. e. 
Ubrumy Uttraa, &c., a book, a letter, &c. ; virtus lauddtur, virtue is praised, 
i. e. 0^ hominlbuSf by men. 

The two voices are distinguished from each other by peculiar 
terminations. 

^ 142. II. A neuter verb expresses such an action or 
state, as does not require the addition of an object to com* 
plete the sense ; as, equus currit, the horse runs ; ego sedeo, 
I ait. 

Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are usuaUy 
translated by an active verb in English. Thus indulgeOf I indulge, noceOy 
I hurt, pareOf I obev, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
such verbs denote ratner a state than an action, and their sense would be more 
.exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective ; as, " I am indul- 
gent, 1 am hurtful, &c. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted by an ellip- 
sis. Thus credo properly signifies to inirustf and, in this sense, admits an 
object; as, credo tibi saliUem meamy I intrust my safety to you; but it 
usually ipeans to believe ; as, crede mihi, believe me. 

Remark 1. Neuter verbs have, in general, only the form of 
the active voice. They are, however, sometimes used imper- 
sonally in the passivs voice. 

2. The neuter verbs atM^eo, I dare, /i<2o, I trust, gaudeo, I rejoice, and 
soleo, I am wont, have the passive rorm in the perfect and its cognate 
tenses ; as, ausus sunif I dared. These verbs are called neuter passives. 

3. The neuter verbs vapiUOf I am beaten, and veneOf I am sold, have an 
active form, but a passive meaning, and are called neutral passives. 

4. Some verbs, both active and neuter, have only the form 
of tlie passive voice. These are called deponent verbs, from de- 
ponOf to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive signification ; as, sequor, 1 follow ; morior, I die. 

Note. Verbs are sometimes said to bie transitive and tntrmuiOve, lather 
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than active and neuter. The former terma are more significant, but tiie 
latter are more commonly used, and have the same meaning. 

To verbs, besides voices, belong moods, temes, numben^ 
and persons. 

MOODS. 

^ 143. Moods are forms of the verb, denoting the 
manner of the action or state expressed by the verb. There 
are in Latin four moods — ^the indicativcy the sybjuncHvCy the 
imperative^ and the infinitive. 

1. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in independent and absolute assertiojaui ; as, amo, I 
love ; amabo, I shall love. 

2. The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which* 
is used to express an action or state simply as ^nceived 
by the mind; as, si me obsecret, redibo; if he entreat me, 
I will return. 

3. The imperative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, or entreating; be, ama, 
love thou. 

4. The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to denote an action or state indefinitely, without 
limiting it to any person or thing as its subject ; as, amare, 
to love. 

TENSES. 

^ 144. Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the 
times of the action or state expressed by the verb. 

1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and 
future ; and, in each of these times, an action may be repre- 
sented either as going on, or as completed* From these two 
divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, each of which is 
distinguished by its peculiar terminations. 

2. They are called the present, imperfect, Juture, perfect ^ 
pluperfect, sndJiUure perfect tenses. 

Present C action ^ amo, I love, or am loving ; Pre8erU teiiM. 
Past < not com- > amAflmj I was loving > Imperfect tense. 
Future ^ pleted; ) amdbOf I shall love, or be loving ; Future tense. 

Present C action ) amdvi, I have loved ; Perfect tense. 

Past < com- >ammaram,IhBdlored; Plupeffeettense. 

Future ( pleted; Jamao^ro, I shall have loved; Future peifBCt tmm 

8 
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3. There is the same number of tenses in the passive voice, 
in which actions not completed are represented by simple forms 
of the verb, and those which are completed by compound forms. 

Present C action ^ amor^ I am loved ; Present tense. 
Past < not com- > arndftar, I was loved ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ^ pleted ; ^jam^hor, I shall be loved ', Future tense. 

Present C action ^ amiUus sum, or fid, I have been loved ; Perfect tense. 
Fast < com- ^amdtus eram, or fueram,lh9dheen\oYed; Pluperfect. 
Future ( pleted ; ) amdtus ero, or fiUro, I ^all have been loved ; Future 

[Perfect, 

^ 145. I. The present tense represents an action as 
now going on, and not completed ; as, amo, I love, or am 
loving. 

I. Any existing custom, or general truth, may be expressed 
by this tense ; as, apudParthos, signum datur tympdno ; among 
the Parthians, the signal is given by a drum. 

2. The present tense mav also denote an action which has existed for 
some time, and which stiU exists ; as, tot annos heiia gero ; for so many 
years I have waged, and am stilt waging war. 

3. The present tense is sometimes used to describe past actions, in order 
to give animation to discourse ; as, desiliunt ez equis, provdlant in primum ; 
they dismount, they fly forward to the front. 

II. The imperfect tense represents an action as going on 
at some past time, but not then completed ; as, afndbam^ I 
was loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary 
past action ; as, legebam, 1 was wont to read. 

2. It may also denote an action which had ezbted for some time, and 
which was still existing at a certain past time ; as, audUbat jamdudum 
verba ; he had long heard, and was still hearing the words. 

3. This tense is sometimes used for the present, in letters, with refer- 
ence to the time of Uieir being read ; as, expectabam, I was expecting, 
(when I wrote). ■ 

4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes intention or preparation to act 
at some past time ; as, olim ekm dabam, formerly when I was ready to 
give. 

III. The future tense denotes that an action will be going 
on hereafter, without reference to its completion ; as, amabo, 
I shall love or be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just 
completed, or as completed in some indefinite past time ; 
as, amavif I have loved, or I loved. 

In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite ; in the lat- 
ter^ which is more common, it is called the perfect indefinite. 
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V. The pluperfect tense represents a past action as com* 
pleted, at or before the time of some other past action or 
event; as, litteras scripseram, antequam nuncius venit ; 1 
h id written the letter, before the messenger arrived. 

VI. The future perfect tense denotes that an action wiB 
b!3 completed, at or before the time of some other future 
action or event ; as, cam ccBn^veto, proficiscar ; when I shall 
have supped, I will go. 

This tense is often, bat improperly, called the future subjunctive. It haji 
the signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the second fur 
^r«ln English. 

Note. The present, imperfect, and future tenses passive, in English, 
do not express the exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an ae* 
ti* m which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. Thus loMdar 
signifies, not '^ I am praised," but '' I am in the act of being praised,'* or, 
if such an expression is admissible, " I am being praised." 

Remark 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found only 
in the indicative mood. 

2. The subjunctive mood has the present and past, but no 
future tenses. 



The tenses of the subjunctive mood have less definiteness of meaning, 
Q regard to time, than tnose of the indicative. Thus the present and per- 
fect, besides their common signs, mau or can, viuiy have or can have, must. 



in certain connections, be translated by mighl, cauld, would, or should ; 
might have, could have^ &c. The tenses of uiis mood must otien, also, be 
tomslated by the corresponding tenses of the indicative. For a more fuU 
account of the signification of the tenses of the subjunctive mood, 
nee §260. 

3. The imperative mood has but one tense, which is called 
the present, but which, from its nature, has a reference to the 
future. 

4. The infinitive mood has three tenses — ^the present, perfect, 
and fiiture ; the first of which denotes an incomp]ete,the second 
a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. 

NUMBERS. 

^ 146. Numbers are forms of the verb, denoting the 
u lity or plurality of its subject. Verbs, like nouns, have 
two numbers — the singular and tiie plural. 

PERSONS. 

^ 147. Persons are forms of the verb, appropriated to 
tite different persons of the subject, and accordingly called 
the first, second, and third persons. 
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1. As the imperative mood expresses the action which a second 
or third person is required to perform, it has terminations cor- 
responding to those persons only. 

2. The signification of the infinitive mood not being limited to 
any subject, it admits no change to express either number or 
person. 

3. The following are the terminations of the different persons 
of each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods in both 
voices : — 

Active. Passive. 

Person. 1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Singular. — s, t; r, ris, tur ; 

Plural, mus, tis, nt. mur, mini, ntur. 
These may be called personal terminations. 

Remark 1. The first person singular, in the active voice, ends either in 
m or in a vowel. 

2. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person singa* 
lar, and in one of the forms of the third person plural. 

3. The passive form above given applies to the simple tenses onlj. 

4. The pronouns of the first and second persons are seldom expressed 
in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the several persons being sufficiently 
distinguished by the terminations of the verb. 



PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

^ 148, 1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an 
adjective. 

Like a verb, it has dififereut voices and tenses ; like an adjec- 
tive, it has declension^ and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

Active verbs have usually ybur participles — two in the active 
voice, a present and a future; as, amans, loving; amaturus, about 
to love ; — and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future ; 
as, astidtus^ loved, or having been loved ; amandus, to be loved. 

Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the partici- 
ples of both voices. 

2. Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique cases, 
and expressing the action or state of the verb. Like other ab- 

* See $$ 105 aad 111. 
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s tract noans, they are found only in the singular number; as, 
timandi, of loving, &c. 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension in 
t he accusative and ablative singular ; as, amdtum, to love ; amdiu, 
to be loved. The supine in urn is csdled the former supine ; that 
in u, the latter. The former b commonly used in an active, the 
latter in a passive sense. 



CONJUGATION. 

^ 149. The conjugation of a verb is the regular forma- 
tion and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the presentof the infinitive active. 
In the first conjugation, it is a long ; 

In the second, e long ; 

In the third, e short; 

In the fourth, t long. 

Note. Do, dare, to ffiye, and such of its componnds as are of the finC 
oonjugation, have d short before re, 

^ 150* A verb consists of two parts — the root, and the 
verhal termiiKUion. 

1. The root of a verb consists of those letters which are not 
changed by inflection; as, am in amo, amdbom, amovMiii, 
ama^5. This may be called the general root. 

2. There are also three special roots, from which, by the ad* 
dition of certain terminations, all the parts of the verb are 
readily formed. The first of these roots is found in the present 
of the indicative, and is the same as the general root ; the sec- 
ond is found in the perfect ; and the third in the supine, or per^ 
feet participle, 

3. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, dv, iv, 
and iv, to the general root ; and the third root by a similar ad« 
dition of dtu, etu, and itu. 

Many verbs, however, in these three conjugations, form their 
second and third roots irregularly, as do aJmost all in the sec- 
ond, a great part adding u and itu, instead of ev and etu, 

4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the 
8«me as the first, or is formed from it by adding s ; the third 
root is formed by adding tu* See ^ 171. 

8* 
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Note. In the iiecond and fourth oonjugations, e and i before o axe 
considered as belonging not to the root, but to the termination. In Terbs 
whose second or third roots are formed irregularly, the general root often 
undergoes some change in the parts derived from them. 

5. Th^ vowel which unites the general TOot with the remain- 
ing letters of the verb, is called the connecting vowel. Each 
conjugation, except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished 
by a peculiar connecting vowel, which is the same as character- 
izes the infinitives. See §149. 

In the third conjugation, the connecting vowel is generally e or t. In 
the second ai^d fourth conjugations, and in verbs in io of the third, a sec- 
ond connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the 
conjugation ; as, a in doeeantf u in capiunt, &4^. 

In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel often disappears, or is changed in the parts derived fi-om 
those roots ; but it is almost always found in the parts derived from the 
first rooi. » 

^151* 1. From the^rs^ root are derived, in each voice, 
the present, imperfect, and future indicative ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, the imperative, and the present infinitive. 
From this root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, 
and the future participle passive. 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

3. From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in tim, and the future participle, the latter of which, with 
the verb esse, constitutes the future infinitive. 

From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
ti, and the perfect participle, from the latter of which, with the 
verb sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are de- 
rived from the second root. The future infinitive passive is 
formed from the supine in um, and m, the present infinitive 
passive of the verb eo, to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in um* and 
the present infinitive, are called the principal parts of the verb, 
because from the first three the several roots are ascertained, 
and from the last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. 
In the passive voice, the principal parts are the present indica- 
tive and infinitive, and the perfect participle. 

^152* The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these 
to the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed, 

' * As the supine in tim is wanting in most verbs, the tbifd root must oflen be deter 
■unsd firom the perfect participle, or the future participle active. 
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In analjzii;!^ a verb, the voice, persoiii and number, are ascertained by the 
personal terminationB. See § 147, 3. The conjugation, mood, and tenae, 
axe, in general, determined by the letter or letters which intervene between 
the root of the verb and those terminations. Thus in amabdmus^ imts de- 
notes that the verb is of the active voice, plural number, and first person ; 
ba denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense ; and the con- 
necting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in ajiu^' 
remtnif mini denotes the ^sive vc»ce, plural number, and second person ; 
re, the subjunctive mood, imperfect tense ; and a, as before, the first conju- 
gati<fti. 

Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personal ter- 
mination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain hmits. In such cases, the conjugation may be 
learned, by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forma 
are alike in the same conjugation, they can only be distinguished by the 
sense. Thus amemus and docimus have the same termination ; bat, as 
anmo is of the first, and doceo of the second conjugation, the former is de- 
termined to be the subjunctive, the latter the mdicative, present. Rtgar 
may be either fiiture indicative, or present subjunctive — rtgUnua eiuier 
present or perfect indicative. 

^153* Sum, I am, is called an auxiliary verb, because it 
is used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of 
simple forms in other verbs. From its denoting existence, it 
is sometimes called the substantive verb. It is very irregular 
in those parts which, in other verbs, are formed from the first 
root. Its imperfect and future tenses seem to have been 
formed from the second root of some now obsolete verb, and 
to have been, not, as now, an imperfect and future, but a plu- 
perfect and future perfect. It is thus conjugated : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Indie. Pres. hifitu Per/. Indie. Fut. ParL 
Sum, es'-se, fu'-i, fu-tO'-nifl. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

rf C 1. sum, / am, su'-mus, we art^ 

i < 2. es, them wri^ es'-tis, ycf art^ 

l5 C 3. est, ht is ; sunt, they are. 

Imperfect. 

1. e'-ram, Iwasy e-ra'-mus, we were^ 

2. e'-ras, ihou wasty e-ra'-tis, ye were^ 
a e'-rat, he was; e'-rant, thy were. 



* In the second person sin/s^ular in English, the plural form you is commonly use^r 
except in solemn discourse ; as, tu es, you are. 
tThe plural pronoun of the second person is either ye or you. 
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Future, shall, or vnR. 



L e^'TO, I skaU be, 
2. e'-iis, thou vnU he, 
a ^--niflutnUhe; 



er'-I-mus, we ahaU he, 
er^-I-tis, ye unU he, 
e'-runt, they wiU be. 



Perfect, have been, or was. 



1. fiiM, IJuwe been, 

2. fu-is'-ti, thou hast been, 

3. fuMt, he has been ; 



fu'-i-mus, we ha/oe been, 
fii-is'-tis, ye have been, 
fu-^-nmt or -re, they have been. 



Pluperfect. 



L fo'-^Tam, I had been, 

2. fu'-^ras, thou hadst been, 

3. fu'-€-FBt, he had been; 



fu-e-ra'-mus, we had been, 
fii-e-ra'-tis, ye had been, 
,fu'-e-rant, mey had been. 



Future Perfect, shall or mil have. 



1. fu'-^zo^ I shall have been, 
2L fu'-^iis, thou wSt have been, 
3 fu'-6-rit, he will have been ; 



fu-er'-l-mus, toe shall have been, 
fu-eiZ-I-tis, ve wUl have been, 
fii'-^rint, tKey will have been. 



1. sim, Imeof he, 
8. sis, thou mavst he, 
3. sit, i^ may be ; 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, may, or can. 



sF-mus, we 
si'-tis, ye may 
sint, tKey may 6e. 



he. 



Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 



1. es^-sem, I would be, 

2. eaf'BeB,thouwoyldgtbe, 

3. es^Hset, he would be; 



es-se'-mus, we would he, 
es-s^-tis, ye would he, 
cs^Hsent, they would be. 



Perfect. 



1. fa'-£-rim, I may have been, fu-ei/-I-mus, we mau have been, 

SL fV-fi-ris, thou mmfst have been, fo-er'-I-tis, ye may have been, 
3. fli'-6-rit, he may have been ; fu'-6-riot, they may have been. 

Pluperfect might, coyld, would, or should have. 

1. iu-is'-sem, Iwovid have been, fu-is-s^-mus, we ukaM have been, 

2. fii-is'-ses, ihou unmldsl have been, fu-is-s^-tis, ve would have been, 

3. fu-is'-set, he would have been ;^ fu-is'-sent, they would have been. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

3. 68, CT es'-to, he thoiu^ es'-te, or es-to'-te, fte ye, 

3. es'-to, Id him be; sun^-tOy Id them he. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, eefse^ to he, 

Perfed. fu-is'-se, to have heen. 

Fidure, fu-to'-rus es^Hse, to he about to he. 

PARTICIPLE. 
Future, fu-ta'-rus, about to he. 

Remarks. 

V 1^'4« 1. A present participle ens seems to have been anciently 
dsed, and is now found in the compounds absenSf prasens, and potens. 

2. The perfect^W, and its derivatiye tenses, are formed from an obsolettt 
fiiOf whence come also the participle futurus, and an old BobjunotiTe 
present fuamffuaSf foot; , ,fuant. 

3. Yiom fuo are also derived the following : — ^ 

Sufn. imperf. fo'-rem, fo'-res, fo'-ret; , , fo'-rent. 

Inf.prts. fo'-re. 

These forms seem to have been contracted from fultrem^ 
d&c, ^sAfuire, Forem is equivalent in meaning to essem^ but 
fore has, in most cases, acquired a future signification, equiva- 
lent to futurus esse* 

4. Stem, siesj siety for sim, sis, sU^ are found in ancient writers, m are 
also escU for eri£, escurU for eruntf aadfuvirirU for fiiirint. 

5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds^ except possum ; 
hxiXprosum has d after pro, when the simple verb begins with 
c; as, 

Ind.]^es. pro'-sum, prod'-es, prod'-est, &c. 
tmperf. prod'-S-ram, prod'-S-ras, &c. 

6. Possum is compounded of potts, able, and sum. They 
are sometimes written separately, and then potis is the same in 
all genders and numbers. In composition, is is omitted in 
potis, and t, as in other cases, coming before s, is changed into 
5. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the simple 
verb is dropped, and / at the beginning of the second root 
In every other respect, possum is conjugated like sum, wher- 
ever it is found; but the imperative, and parts derived from th« 
third root, are wanting. 
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PrM. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. 

PoiZ-sumy pos'-ae, pot'-tt-i, I can, or I am able. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE, 

p 5 S. poB'-Bom, po -tea, po'-test ; Pres, pos'-rim, &c. 

rres. < p^ poe'-Bfi-mus, po-tea^-tis, pos'-sunt. Imperf. pos'-sem, &c. 

Imperf. pot'-6-ram, &c. Perf. pot-u'-e-rim, &c. 

Fui. pot'-6-ro, &c. Plup. pot-u-is'-sem, &«. 

Perf. pot'-u-i, &c. INFINITIVE. 

Fui. perf. pot-u'-g-ro, &c. p^^ P-u-ig'-ee. 

The following forms axe also found ',-^esnm and pogsiem, &c., for 
possim^ &c. J potesse for posse; potestur for potest; and possltur for possU. 

^166. FIRST CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine. 


A'-mo, a-ma'-re, a-ma'-vi, a-ma'-tun 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Present. 




Sing. 


a'-mo, 


IJove, 




a'-mas, 


thou lovest, 




a'-mat, 


he loves ; 


Phr. 


a-ma'-mus, 


we love, 




a-ma'-tis, 


ye love. 




a'-mant, 


they love. 




Imperfect. 




Sing. 


a-ma'-bam, 


I was loving. 




a-ma'-bas, 


thou wast loving, 




a-ma'-bat, 


he was loving ; 


Plur. 


am-a-ba'-mus, 


we were loving, 




am-a-ba'-tis, 


ye were loving. 




a-ma'-bant, 


they were loving. 




Future, shdly oi 


' toill. 


Sing. 


a-ma'-bo, 


I shall love. 




arma'-bisy 


thou wiU love. 




a-ma'-bit, 


he wiU love ; 


PJur. 


a-mab'-i-mus. 


we shaU love. 




a-mab'-i-tis, 


ye will love. 




a-ma'-bunt, 


they win love 
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Perfect, loved^ or have loved. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Sing. 



Pkir 



am-a-vis'-ti, 
a-ma'-vit, 
a-mav-i-mus, 
am-a-vis'-tis, 
am-a-ve'-runt or -re, 

Pluperfect. 



I have loved f 
titou hast loved, 
he has loved; 
we have loved, 
ye have loved, 
they have loved. 



a-mav'-e-ram, 

a-mav'-e-ras, 

a-mav'-e-rat, 

am-a-ve-ra'-mus, 

am-a-ve-ra'-tis, 

a-mav'-e-rant. 



Future Perfect. 



^ng. 



Phtr. 



a-mav'-e-ro, 

a-mav'-e-ris, 

a-mav'-e-rit, 

am-a-ver'-I-mus, 

am-a-ver-l-tis, 

a-may'-e-rint, 



I had loved, 
thou hadst loved, 
he had loved; 
we had loved, 
ye had loved, 
they had loved. 

shall or vnll have. 

I shall have loved, 
thou wilt have loved, 
he will have loved; 
we shall have loved, 
ye win have loved, 
they wiU have loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Present. 

a-mem, 

a^-mes, 

a'-met, 

a-me'-mus, 

a-me'-tis, 

a'-ment, 



may, or can. 

I may love, 
thou mayst love, 
he may love ; 
we may love, 
ye may love, 
they may love. 



Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 

Sing, a-ma'-rem, I would love, 

a-ma'-res, thou wouldst love, 

a-ma'-ret, he would love ; 

Plur. am-a-re'-mus, we would love, 

am-a-re'-tis, ye would love, 

a-ma'-rent, they would love. 
9 



wmaMS. TIRST CONJUGATION^ JlCTIVS. 

Perfect. 

Sing, a-fnav'-e-rim, I may kavt hvtd^ 

a^mav'-e-'ris, thou mayst heme loved, 

a*mav'-e-rit, he may have loved; 

Plur. am-a-ver'-lHiiuSy we may have loved, 

am-a-yer -I-tis, ye may Move loved, 

aHuaY'-e-rint, they may have loved. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have. 

Sing, am-a-vis'-sem, I would have hmed, 

am-a-vis'-ses, thmi wouldst have loved^ 

am-a-vis'-set, he would have loved; 

Plur. aiD*a-y ia-se'-musy we would have loved, 

am-a-Tis-se'-tis, ye would have loved, 

asHa-Tts'-sent, they would have loved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

JSSng* a^-ma, or a-ma'-to, hve thou, 

a-ma'-to, let him love ; 

Pbir. arina'-te, or am-a-to'-te, love ye, 

a-man'-tOy let than love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'-re, to love. 

Perfect, am-a-vis'-se, to have loved. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to he about to love 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, a'-mans, loving. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus, c^nnU to love. 

GERUND. 

O. a-man'-di, of loving, 

D. a-man'-do, to or for loving, 

Ac, a-man'-dum, living. 

Ah. a-man'-do, by lomng. 

SUPINE. 
Former, a-ma'-tum, to love. 



VEBBS. ^FI&ST CONJUGATION, PASSXTX. 90 

^156. PASSIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Indie. Pres, Infin. Perf, Part, 
A'-mor, a-ma'-ri, a-ma'-tos; 

INDICATXVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Sing, a'-mor, J am hved, 

arma'-ris or -re, thou art hvei, 

a-ma'-tar, he is loved; 

Phir* arma'-mury we are loved, 

a-mam'-i-ni, ye are loved, 

a-man'-tur, they are loved. 

Imperfect 

Sing, a-ma'-bar, Iw<is loved, 

am-a-ba'-ris or -re, thou wast loved, 

am-a-ba'-tury he was loved; 

Plur. anb-a-ba'-mur, we were loved, 

am-a-bam'-i-ni, ye were loved, 

am-a-ban'-tur, they were hved. 

Future, shall or mU he. 

Sing. a-m&'-boT, I shall be loved, 

a-mab'-e-ris or -re, thou wilt be loved, 

apmab^-i-tur, he wiU be loved; 

Phir, a-mab'-i-mur, we shaH be loved, 

am-a-bim'-l-ai, ye will be loved, 

am-a-bun'-tur, they wiU be loved. 

Perfect, have been, or was. 

Sing, apma'-tus sum or fa'*i, I have been hved, 

&4iia'-tas es or fu-is'-ti, thou hast been loved, 

a<iDa'-tus est or fii'-it, he has been laved; 

Phr. a-ma'-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-rous, we have been laved, 

a-ma'-ti es'-tis or fu»is'-tis, ye have been loved, 

arina''ti sunt, fu-^'*runt or -re, they have been loved. 



100 VERBS. ^FIRST CONJUGATION, PASSIVE. 

'^ Pluperfect. 

S. a-ma'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, thou hadst been lovea, 

a-ma'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat, he had been loved; 

P. a-ma^-ti e-ra -mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, we had been loved, 

a-ma^-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e -rant or fu'-e-rant, they had been loved. 

Future Perfect, shall have been. 

S, a-niaMus e -ro or fu'-e-ro, / shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e -ris or fu'-e-ris, thou wilt have been loved, 

a-ma -tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit, he will have been loved ; 

P, a-ma'-ti er -T-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, we shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, ye will have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-runtor fu'-e-rint, they will have been loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may or can be. 

a'-mer, I may be loved, 

a-me'-ris or -re, thou mayst be loved, 

a-me'-tur, he may be loved ; 

Plur. a-me'-mur, we may be loved, 

a-mem'-i-ni, ye may be loved, 

a-men'-tur, they may be loved. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should be. 

a-ma'-rer, I would be loved, 

am-a-re'-ris or -re, thou woulcbt be loved, 

am-a-re'-tur, , lie would be loved; 
Plur. am-a-re'-mur, we would be loved, 

am-a-rem'-i-ni, ye would be loved, 

am-a-ren'-tur, they would be loved. 

Perfect. 

S. a-ma'-tus sim or fu'-e-rkn, I may have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, thou mayst have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit, he may have been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, we may have been loved, 

arma'-ti si'-tis or fu-er -i-tis, ye may have been loved, 

apina'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint, they may have been loved. 



▼EBBS. ^Fl&ST CONJUOATIOir, PASSIVE. 
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Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have been. 



S. a-ma'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, I would hone 

a-ma'-tufl es -ses or fu-is'-ses, thou wouldst have 

a-ma'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set, he would have 

JP. a-ma'-ti es-se'nnus or fu-is-se'-iDUs^ we would have 

a-ma'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, ye would have 

a-ma'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent, they would have . 



r 

r 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



€Hng. a-ma'-re, or fr-ma'-tor, 

a-ma'-tor, 
Pbtr. a-mam'-i-ni, 

a-man'-tor^ 



he thou loved, 
let him be loved i 
be ye loved, 
let them be loved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Present, a-ma'-ri, 

Perfect, a-ma'-tus es'-se or fii-is'-se, 

Future, a-ma'-tum i'-ri, 



to be loved.^ 

to have been loved, 

to be about to be hved. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perfect, arm&'-tus, 
Future, a-man'-dus, 



loved, or having been loved, 
to be loved. 



SUPINE. 
Latter, a-ma'-tu, 



to be loved. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, am, are 
derived 



Ind. Tprti. amo, 

— imperf. tLmSbam, 

— fvt, amddo, 
Subj.jftres. amem, 
— • tmperf. Bxadrem, 
Imperat. ama, 
J^.pres. amdre, 
Fart, prea, amaiw, 

/id, 

Oerund. . wmandu 

9* 



Passive. 

BMnor, 

Bmdbar, 

aiadbor, 

amer, 

amdrer, 

axadre, 

amdri, 



From the aecond root, 
amaVy are derived 

Aethe. 
Ind. per/. ainaW, 

— plup. imSLViram, 
"•^ /ut. per/, amav^ro, 
Subf. per/. amwtrim, 

— plup. amavivMM, 
Ifif. per/. vrnvisse, 

From the third root, 
Fn/. /vi. amatunu esse, 
Part./ut. anaiirua, 
— - per/. 

JForm. 8tq>. amatum. 



From the third 

root,4i«iuitif.aia 
derived 
Passive. 

amkUu sum, Ste. 

amfttiM eram, d&c. 

am&tu« ero, d&c. 

am&lof tiniy See. 

amatiw essem, See. 

amfitiM esse, Slc. 

am&tafnixf, 

aroatttff, 

Lot, Sup, ajnito. 



lost 



rSBBS. 6£CONI> CONJUGATION. 



^ 167. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Mo'-ne-o, 

Pres. Inf. mo-ne -re, 

Perf, Ind. mon -u-i, 

JStqnne. mon-I-tum. 



Pres, Ind, mo'-ne-or, 
Pres, Inf, ino-ne -ri, 
Perf. Part, mon'-i-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I advise. ' 

Sing, mo'-ne-o, 
mo-nes, 
mo'-net; 

Plur. mo-ne -mus, 
mo-ne'-tis, 
mo'-nent. 



lam advised. 

Sing, mo-ne-or, 

mo-ne'-ris or -te, 
mo-ne'-tur ; 

Plur. ino-ne -rour, 
mo-nem'-i-ni, 
mo-nen'-tur. 



/ was advising. 

S. mo-ne'-bam, 
mo-ne-bas, 
mo-ne'-bat ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mus, 
mon-e-ba'-tis, 
mo-ne-bant. 



Imperfect. 



I was advised. 



S. mo-ne'-bar, 

mon-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mur, 
mon-e-bam'-i-ni, 
mon-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



I shall or will advise. 

S, mo-ne'-bo, 

mo-ne'-bis, 

ino-ne-bit; 
P. mo-neb'-i-mus, 

rao-neb'-i-tis, 

mo-ne'-bunt. 



I shall or will be advised. 

S. mo-ne'-bor, 

mo-neb'-e-ris or -re, 

mo-neb'-i-tur ; 
P. mo-neb'-i-mur, 

mon-e-bim-i-ni, 

mon-e-bun'-tur. 



VERBS. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



vlOB 



ACTIVE. 

I advised, or have adtnsed, 
S. moiy-u-i, 
mon-u-is'-ti, 
moii'-u-it ; 
P. mo-nu'-i-mus, 
mon-u-isMis, 
mon-u-e'-runt or -re. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



1 was or have been advised, 
S. men -i-tus sum or fa'-i, 
mon'-I-tos 68 or fu-is'-ti, 
moa'-I-tus est or fu'-it ; 
P. mon'-i-ti su'-mus or fu'-I-moSy 
mon'-!-(i es'-tis or fa-is'-lis, 
mon'-f-ti sunt, fu*e'-nint or -re. 



/ had advised. 

S. mo-nu'-e-ram, 
mo-nu'-e-ra^ 
mo-nu'-e-rat ; 

JP, mon-u-e-ra'-mus, 
mon-u-e-ra'-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rant. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been advised. 

S. mon'-i-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
mon'-i-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
mon -i-tus e'-rat or fu'-^-rat ; 

P. mon'-i-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-musy 
mon'-i-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tb, 
mon -i-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 



Future Perfect. 
I shall have advised. I shall have been advised. 



8, mo-nu'-e-ro, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-i-nias, 
mon-u-er'-i-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



mon'-i-tus e -ro or fu'-e-ro, 
mon -i-tus e'-ris or fu'-^-ris, 
mon'-i-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 
mon'-i-ti er^-i-mas'orfu-er^-i-mosy 
mon'-T-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
mon'-i-ti e'-runt or fa'-^-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



I may or can advise. 

8, mo'-ne-am, 
mo'-ne-as, 
mo'-ne-at ; 

P. mo-ne-a'-muSy 
mo-ne-a'-tis, 
mo'*ne-ant. 



I may or can be advised. 
8. mo'-ne-ar, 

mo-ne-a -ris or -re, 

mo-ne-aMur ; 
P. mo-ne-a'-mur, 

mo-ne-am'-!-ni, 

mo-ne-an'-tur. 
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VSBBS.— SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. 



Imperfect. 



PASSIVE. 



I might J could f would, or 

$hotUd advise. 

S, mo-ne'-rem, 

mo-ne'-reSy 

mo-ne'-ret ; 

P. mon-e-re'-mu8, 

mon-e-re-tisy 

mo-ne'-rent. 



I mighty covldy wotUd, or 



iigi 
shi 



avid he advised. 
mo-ne'-rer, 
mon-e-re'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-re -tur ; 
mon-e-re -mar, 
mon-e-rem'-i-ni, 
mon-e-ren'-tur. 



I may have advised. 

8, mo-nu'-e-rim, 
mo-nu'-c-ris, 
mo-nu -e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-l-mus^ 
mon-u-er'-l-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



I mighty could^ would , or 
should have advised. 
S. mon-u-is'-sem, 
iBon-u-is'-ses, 
mon-u-is'-set ; 
P. mon-u-is-se'-mus, 
mon-u-is-se'-tis, 
mon-u-is-sent. 



Perfect. 

I may have been advised. 

S. mon'-i-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
mon'-i-tus sis or fii -e-ris, 
mon'-i-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-i-ti si'-mus or fu-er^-mus, 
men -i-ti si'-tis or fa-er'-i-tis, 
moa'-i-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 

Pluperfect, 

I mighty couldy would, or should 
have been advised. 

S, mon^-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
mon'-i-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
mon'-i-tus es -set or fu-is -set ; 

P. mon'-l-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se -mus, 
men -i-ti es-se -tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
men'-i-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



advise thou. 
S. ino'-ne, or mo-ne'-to, 

ino-ne'-to ; 
P. mo-ne'-te, or mon-e-to'-te, 

mo-nen'-to. 



be thou advised. 
S, mo-ne'-re, or mo-ne'-tor, 

mo-ne -tor ; 
P. mo-nem -T-ni, 

mo-nen'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres, mo-ne'-re, to advise. 

Perf. moQ-a-is'-sey to have ad- 
vised. 

F\tt. moa4'4u'-rus es'-se, to be 
about to advise. 



Pres. mo-ne^-ri, to be advised, 
Perf, mon'-i-tus es'-se or fii-is - 

se, to have been advised. 
Put. mon'-i-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be advised 



V£BBS. THIRD CON/UGATIOK. 



lOS 



ACTIVE. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PASSIVE. 



Prts, mof-neas, advising, 
JFhit, mon-i-tu-rus, about to 
advise. 



Perf, mon'-i-tus, advised. 
Put. mo-nea'-duSy to be ad- 
vised. 



GERUND. 
Cr. mo-nen'-di, of advising, 
D. mo-nen'-do, &c. 
Ac. mo-nen'-dum, 
Ab. mo-nen'do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mon'-i-tum, to advise. \ Latter, mon'-i-tu, to be advised. 

Formation op the Tenses. 



From the first root, mon, are 
derived, 

Active. Passive. 
Jhd. pres. moneo, moaeor, 

imperf, monitiam, moaibar, 

JtU. monibo, monibor, 

8uhj, pres. moneam, monrar, 

■ imperf. monirem, monirer, 
ImperaJt. mooe, inoaA*e, 
Ltf. pres. moaire, mGairi, 
Part. pres. roonen^, 
— • Jut. monendus. 

Oertmd, moaendi. 



From the second From the third root, 
root, manUf are monUu, are 

deriyed, derived, 

Active. Passive, 

hid. perf. moDOt, monltut sum, &e. 

— p/tfp. monu^ram, mouItu« eram, Ate. 

~~fut. perf, moaagro, mooTtiu ero, 4be. 

9ubf. perf, monu^rifli, RiooTliu sim, ite. 

— — plup. iiionuu«ciit, rooaItu« esaem. Am* 

Inf. perf. moaoisae, mooiuw eise, «e. 
From the third root, 

Jnf./ut. monitiiriM esse, monltum in, 

Pari,fuL monituntf, 

— perf. monlliu, 

Form. Sup. monTtoM. Lot. £hip. moDttn. 



^ 168. THIRD CONJUGATION. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Re'-go, 

Pres. Inf, reg'-e-re, 

Perf. Ind. rex'-i, 

Supine. rec'-tum. 



Pres. Ind, re'-gor, 
Pres. Inf re'-gi, 
Paf. Part, rec'-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present. 
I rule. I am ruled. 

Sing, re'-go, Sing, re'-gor, 

re'-gis, reg'-e-ris or -re, 

re'-git ; reg'-i-tur ; 

Plur. reg'-i-mus, Plur. reg'-i-mur, 
reg'-T-tis, re-gim'-T-ni, 

re'-gunt. re-gun'-tur. 
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VCBBS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. 

luHis ruKng. 

S. re-ge'-bam, 

re^e'-bas, 

re-ge'-bat ; 
P. reg-e-ba'-mus, 

reg-e-ba'-tis, 

re-ge'-baht. 

I shall or mU rule. 
& re'-gam, 

re'-ges, 

re'-get ; 
P, re-ge -mus, 

re-ge'-tis, 

re'-gent. 

IruUd or have ruled, 

& rex'-i, 

rex-is'-ti, 

rex'-it ; 
P. rex'-i-mus, 

rex-is'-tis, 

rex-e'-runt or -re. 



I had ruled. 

8. rex'-e-ram, 
rex'-e-ras, 
rex'-c-rat ; 

P. rex-e-ra'-mus, 
rex-e-ra'-tis, 
rex'-c-rant. 



Imperfect 



PASSIVES 



Future. 



Twos ruled. 
S. re-ge'-bar, 

reg-e-ba'-ris or -re, 

reg-e-ba'-tur ; 
P. reg-e-bft'-mur, 

reg-e-bam'H-ni, 

reg-e-ban-tur. 



I shall or vnll he ruled. 
8, re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris or -re, 
re-ge'-tur ; 
P. re-ge'-mur, 
re-gem'-I-ni, 
re-gen'-tur. 

Perfect. 

I was or have been ruled. 
8, rec'-tus sum or fu'-i, 
rec'-tus es or fu-ts'-ti, 
rec'-tus est or fii'-it ; 
P. rec'-ti su'-mus or fu'-T-mus, 
rec'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
rec'-ti sunt, fu-c'-runt or -re. 

Pluperfect. 

I had been ruled. 
8, rec'-tus c'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
rec'-tus e'-ras or fu -S-ras, 
rec'-tus e'-rat or fu'-6-rat ; 
P. rec'-ti e-r&'-nius or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
rec'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-raut or fu'-e-rant. 



Future Perfect. 



I.shaU haoe ruled. 
8. rex'-S-ro, 

rex'-e-ris, 

rex'-6-rit ; 
P. rex-er'-l-raus, 

rex-er'-l-tis, 

rex'-6-rint 



I shall have been ruled. 

8, rec'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
rec'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus e'-rit or fa'-e-rit ; 

P. rec'-ti er'-T-mus or fu-er'-I-mus, 
rec'-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-runt or fu'-S-rint 



YEUBS.— THIRD CONJUGATION. 



lOT 



AC'llVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. 



I may or can rule. 
S, re'-gam^ 

re'-gas, 

re'-gat ; 
P. re-ga'-mu8, 

re-ga'-tis, 

re'-gant. 



I may or can be ruled. 
S. re'-gar, 

re-ga -ris or -re, 

re-ga'-tur ; 
P. re-ga'-mur, 

re-gam'-l-niy 

re-gan'-tur. 



Lnperfect. 



i mighty cauldy wcfiddy or 

should rule, 

8, reg'-e-rem, 

reg'-e-res, 

reg'-S-ret ; 

P. reg-e-re -mus, 

reg-e-re'-tia, 

reg'-e-rent. 



I mighty cauldy wauld^ or 

should be ruled* 
S, reg'-c-rer, 

reg-e-re'-ris iw-re, 

reg-e-re'-tar ; 
P. reg-e-re -mur, 

reg-e-rem'-T-ni, 

reg-e-ren'-tur. 



I may have ruled. 

S. rex'-e-rim, 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-e-rit ; 

P. rex-er'-i-mus, 
rex-er'-i-tis, 
rex'-e-rint. 



I mighty could y would y or 
Siould have ruled. 
S, rex-is'-sem, 

rex-is'-ses, 

rex-is'-set; 
P. xex-b-se'-mus, 

rex-is-se'-tas, 

rex-isf-sent 



Perfect, 

I may have been ruled. 
S, rec'-tus aim or fu'-e-rim, 
rec'-tu8 sis or fu'-e^ris, 
rec'-tiis sit or fu'-e-rit; 
P. rec'-ti si'-mus or fa-er^-I-mos, 
rec'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec-ti sint or fu'-e-riut. 

Pluperfect. 

I mighty couldy would, or should 
have been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-seni, 
rec'-tus es^Hses or fu-is'Hses, 
rec -tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. rcc'-ti es"se'-mus or fu-is-M'-iniis, 
rec'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tb, 
rec-ti es'-sent or fa-is'-sent 



IQ8 



VEKBS.— THIRD CONJUGATIOIT. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



rule thou, 
S. re'-ge, or reg'-i-to, 

leg'-i-to ; 
P. reg'-i-te, or reg-i-to'-te, 

re-gun-to. 



be thou ruled, 

S, reg'-e-re, or reg'-i-tor, 

reg'-i-tor ; 
P. re-gim -i-ni, 

re-gun'-tor. 



Pres. reg'-e-re, to rule. 
Perf, rex-is'-se, to have ruled. 
Put. rec-tu'-rus es'-se, to be 
about to rule. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres, re -gi, to be ruled. 
Perf. rec'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, 

to have been ruled. 
Put. rec'-tum i'-ri, to be about 

to be ruled. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres, re'-gens, ruling. I Perf. rec^-lus, ruled. . 

J^. rcc-tu'-rus, cdfout to rule. \ Put, re-gen'-dus to be ruled. 



G. le-gen'-di, of ruling, 
D. re-gen'-do, &c. 
Ac. re-gen'-dum, 
Ab. re-gen'-do. 



GERUND. 



SUPINES. 
Former, rec'-tam, to rule. \ Latter, rec'-tu, to be ruled. 

Formation of the Tenses.' 



From the first root, r^, are 
derived, 

AcHvt. Passive. 

hid, yres. rego, regar, 

imperf. regibam, regibar, 

fut. regain, regar, 

Subf. Jprts. regam, Tegar, 

— imperf. reg^rem, reg^r«r, 
Imperat. reg<?, ngirtf 
hf. pres. Tcgire, regt. 
Fart. pres. -legetis, 

— Jul legentUu. 
Otrmd. rtgendi. 



From the second root, 
rex, are derived, 

Active. 

Ltd. perf. rexif 

—— ptup. rexfram, 

--—fid. perf. rexfro, 

8ubj. perf rex^nm, 

— ptup. rexissem, 
^lf[ P^fj' rexisse. 

From the third root, 
At/. Jia. rectanu esse, 
Pari. fut. recturtw, 

perf. 

Form. Sup. rectum. 



From the third 

root, rtctUy are 

derived, 

Passive. 

rectus sum, &c. 

rectus eram, &c. 

rectus ero, &c. 

rectus sim, &c. 

rectus essem, &c. 

rectus esse, &c. 

rectum iri, 

rectus. 

Lot. Sup. recto. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 



^159. 



Pres, Ind. Ca'-pi-o, to take, 
Pres, Inf. cap'-e-re, 
Peff, Ind. ce'-pi, 
Supine. cap'-tum. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Ind. 



ca'-pi-or, to he 
takem, 
Pres. Inf. ca'-pl» 
Perf. Part, cap'-tos. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



S. ca'-pi-o, 
ca'-pis, 
ca'-pit ; 

P. cap'-i-nius, 
cap'-i-tis, 
ca'-pi-unt. 



S. ca'-pi-or, 

cap'-e-ris or -re, 

cap -i-tur ; 
P. cap'-i-mur, 

ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tar. 



Imperfect. 



ca-pi-e'-bara, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ca-pi-e'-bat ; 
, ca-pi-e-ba'-mus, 
ca-pi-e-bi-'-tis, 
ca-pi-e'-bant. 



8. ca-pi-e'-bar, 

ca-pi-e-ba -ris or -re^ 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'^mur, 
ca-pi-e-bam'-i-ni, 
ca-pi-e-ban'-tur. 



Future, 



S. 



ca'-pi-am, 

ca'-pi-es, 

ca'-pi-et ; 

ca-pi-e'-mas, 

ca-pi-e'-tis, 

ca.'-pi-ent. 



S. 



ca'-p>ar, 

ca-pi-e'-ria or -re, 

ca-pi-fe'-tur; 

ca-pi-e-mur, 

ca-pi-em'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-en'-tur. 



The parts formed from the second and third roots being en- 
tirely regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 



Perf ce'-pi. 
PIujp. cep'-e-ram. 
Put. perf. cep'-e-ro. 
10 



Perf cap -tus sum or fu'-i. 
Plup. cap'-tus e'-rara or fuf-e-ram. 
Put. perf cap^-tas e'-ro or fu'-6-ro. 



iia 



YEBXM. THIRD CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



8. ca'-pi-am 
ca'-pi-as, 
ca'-pi-at ; 

P. ca-pi-a'-mus, 
ca-pi-a'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ant. 



8. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-a'-ris or -re, 

ca-pi-a-tur ; 
F. ca-pi-a'-mur, 

ca-pi-am'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-an'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



8, cap'-e-rem, 
cap'-e-res, 
cap'-e-ret ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mus, 
cap-e-re'-tis, 
cap'-e-rent. 



8, cap'-e-rer, 

cap-e-re'-ris or -re, 
cap-e-re'-tur ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mur, 
cap-e-rem'-i-ni, 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 



Perf, cep'-e-rim. 
Plup. ce-pis'-sem. 



Perf, cap'-tus sim or fu -e-rim. 
Plup. cap'-tus es'-sem or fu-i?-sein. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



8, ca'-pe, or cap'-i-to, 

cap'-i-to ; 
P. cap'-i-te, or cap-i-to'-te, 

ca-pi-un'-to. 



8, cap'-e-re, or cap'-i-tor 

cap'-i-tor ; 
P. ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. cap'-e-re. 
Peff. ce-pis'-se. 
JF\it. cap-tu'-rus es'-se. 



Pres. ca'-pi. 

Perf, cap'-tus es'-se or fii-is'-se. 

Put. cap'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. ca'-pi-ens. I Perf, cap'-tus. 

Put. cap-tu'-rus. | Put, ca-pi-en'-dus. 

GERUND. 
G. ca-pi-en'-di, &c. | 

SUPINES. 
Pormer. cap'-tum. [ Latter, cap'-tu. 



VERBS. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 



ill 



^160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Au'-di-o, 
Pres. Inf. au-di-re, 
Perf. Ind. au-di'-vi, 
Supine. aa-di'-tum. 



Pres. Ind, au'-di-or, 
Pres Inf. au-dF-ri, 
Perf. Part, au-di'-tua. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 



I hear. 

S. au'-di-o, 
au'-dis, 
au'-dit ; 

P. au-di^-mus, 
au-dr-tis, 
au'-di-unt 



lam heard. 
S. au'-di-or, 

aa-di -ris or -re, 

au-di'-tur ; 
P. au-dl-mur, 

au-dim'-i-ni, 

au-di-un'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



I was hearing. 

S. au-di-e'-bam, 
au-di-e-bas, 
au-di-e'-bat j 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mus, 
au-di-e-ba'-tis, 
au-di-e'-bant. 



Itpas heard. 
au-di-e'-bar, 
au-di-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
au-di-e-ba'-tur ; 
au-di-e-ba'-mur, 
au-di-e-bam'-X-ni, 
au-di-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



I shall or wiU hear. 
S. au'-di-am, 

au'-di-es, 

au'-di-et ; 
P. au-di-e'-mus, 

au-di-e'-tis, 

au'-di-ent. 



I shall or will be heard. 
S. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-e'-ris or -re, 
au-di-e'-tur ; 
P. au-di-e'-mur, 
au-di-em'-¥-ni, 
au-di-en'-tur. 



11» 
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ACTIVE. 



I heard or have heard. 

J8, au-di'-vi, 

au-di-?is'-ti, 

au-di'-vit ; 
P. au-div'-i-mus, 

au-di-vis'-tis, 

au-di-ve'-runt or -re. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



1 had heard. 

S. au-div'-c-ram, 
au-div'-e-ras, 
au-di?'-e-rat ; 

JP, au-di-ve-ra'-mus, 
au-di^ve^ra^^tis, 
au-div'-g-rant. 



I shall have heard. 

S. au-di?'-e-ro, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-6-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-i-«inu8, 
aa«>di<verM-tif, 
au-div'-enrint. 



I have been or was heard. 

8. au-di'-tus sum or fu'-i, 
au-di'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
au-dr-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. au-di'-ti su'-mus or fu'-lf-xnus, 
au-di'-ti es'-tis or fu-is -tis, 
au-dr-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re 



Pluperfect. 

I had been heard. 

S. au-df-*tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
au-dr-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
au-dr-tus e -rat or fu'-«e-rat ; 

P. au-di'-ti e-ra'-mua or fu-o-ra'-mus, 
au-di -ti e-ra'-tis or fu^-e-ra'-tis, 
au-di'-ti e'-rant or fu'^e-rant. 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have been heard. 

S. au-di^tus e -ro or fu'-e-ro, 
au-di'-tus e -ris or fu'-e-ris, 
au-di'-tus e'-rit or fu'-S^rit ; 

p. au-di'-ti erVi-mus or fu^^r'-i-mus, 
au-di'-ti er'-i-tis or fu-'^r'-i-tis, 
au-di'-ti e'-runt or fu'-.e*rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present 



I may or can hear. 

S, au'-di-am, 
au'-di-'as, 
au'-di-al ; 

P. auHli-a'-muSi 
auidi^*tis, 
au^HUit 



I may or can be heard. 
S. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-a'-ris or -re, 

au-di-a -tur ; 
P. au-di-a'-niur» 

au-di-am-i-ni, 

au-di-an-tur. 



YERBS. ^rOXTRTH CONJUHATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



Imperfect. 



I fdghty could, wouldy or 
should hear. 
8, au-dF-rem, 
au-di'-res, 
au-di'-ret ; 
P. au-di-re'-mus, 
aa-di-re'-tis, 
au-dF-rent. 



I mighty couldf would, or 
shoul4 be heard. 
S. au-di'-rer, 

au-di-re'-ris or -re, 
au-di-re'-tur ; 
P. au-di-re'-mur, 
au-di-rem-I-ni, 
au-di-ren'-tur. 



I may have heard. 

S. au-div'-e-rim, 
au-div-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

JP. au-di-ver'-i-mus, 
au-di-ver'-i-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint. 



Perfect. / 

I may h(we been heard* 
S, au-di'-tus sim or fu'-e»-riiny 
aa-di'-tus sis or fa'-e-ris, 
au-di -tus sit or fa'-e-rit ; 
P. au-di'-ti si'-mus or fu-erM-mus, 
au-di'-ti si'-tis or fu-^r'-I-tis, 
au-dl-ti sint or fu'-e-rint 



I mighty could, would, 
or should have heard 



S. 



au-di-vis'-sem, 
ao-di-vis'-ses, 
au-di-vis-set ; 
au-d i- vis-se '-m us, 
au-di-vis-se'-tis, 
au-di-vis-sent. 



Pluperfect. 

I might, coiUd, would, or should 
have been heard. 

8. au-di'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-di'-tus es'-ses or fu-is -ses, 
au-di -(us es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. au-di'-ti es-se -mus or fu-is-se'-muSy 
au-dF-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis^ 
au-di'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



hear thou. 
8, au'-di, or au-di'-to, 

au-di'-to ; 
P. au-di-te, or au-di-to'-te, 
au-di-un'-to. 
10 • 



be thou heard. 
au-df-re, or aa-dF-tor, 
au-di'-tor ; 
, au-dim'-i-ni, 
au-di-un'-tor. 
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VERBS. ^POUKTH CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. au-dl'-re, to hear. 
Perf. au-di-vis'-se, to have 

heard. 
Put. au-di-tu -ru8 es'-se, to he 

abmit to hear. 



Pres, au-dr-ri, to be heard. 
Perf, au-di'-tu8 es'-se or fuAsf- 

se, to have been heard. 
Put, au-dr-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pre5. au'-di-ens, hearing. ^ \Perf, au-di'-tus, heard. 

Put. BU-^i-tuf'TUSf about to hear.lPut. au-di-en'-dus, fo &e Aear J. 

GERUND. 

O. au-di-en'-di, of hearing , 
D. au-di-en'-do, &c. 
iic. au-di-en'-dum, 
Ah. au-di-^n'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Pormer. au-di'-tum, to hear. \ Latter, au-di-tu, to he heard. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, audy are 
deriyed, 

ActKte. Passive. 
M. j^res, audto, audior, 
— — imperf. Bxtdiibam, Bodiibar, 
"•^^vt. . aodtam, audtar, 
Bubj. ^es. audtam, audiar, 
— — imperf. audircm, audtrer, 
Tmperat. audi, Budire, 

Inf. pres. aadir«, audfrt, 
Part. pre$. audieiu, 
— /vt. wxdiendus. 

Gerund. Bxxdiendi. 



From the second root, 
atuUVf are derived, 

.Active. 
audivi. 



From the third 

root, auditUj are 

derived, 

Passive. 
audltuf sum, &c. 



Ind. per/. 

— plup. audiv^ram, auditus eram, &c. 
— — jut. perf. audiv^ro^ auditus ero, &c. 
Sxibj. perf. audiv^rtm, nudituf siin, &c. 
^— p/Mp. audivmnn; auditu« essem, &c. 
^""^f' P^f' audivwe. nuditu« esse, &c. 

From the third root. 
Inf. fid. Ruditwt/^ esse, audilum iri, 
Part. fid. audi turtu, 

perf. auditu^, 

Form. Sup. aaditum. Lot. Sup. audita. 



I>EPONENT VERBS. 

^ 161. Deponent verbs are conjugated like the passive 
voice, and have also all the participles and participial formar 
tions of the active, voice. Neuter deponent verbs, however, 
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want the ftiture passive participle, except that the neater ui 
dum is sometimes used impersonally. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of 
the first conjugation : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Mi-ror, mi-ra'-ri, mi-ra'-tus, to admire. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, mi'-ror, mi-ia'-ris, &c. I admire, &c. 

Imperf, mi-ra'-bar, &c. I was admiring. 

Put, mi-ra'-bor, I shaU admire. 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus sum or fu-i, I have admired. 

Plup, mi-ra'-tua e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had admired. 

Put, perf, mi-ra'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, I shall have admired. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres, mi'-rer, mi-re'-ris, &c. / may admire, 6ms. 

Tjnperf, mi-ra'-rer, / toould admire. 

P^f, mi-ra'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, I may have admired, 

Plup, mi-ra'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, / would have admired. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
mi-ri'.re, or mi-ra'-tor, admire thou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. mi-ra'-ri, to admire, 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus ease or fu-is'-se, to have admired. 

Put, act, mir-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to he about to admire. 

Put, pass, mi-ra'-tum i'-ri, to he ahout to be admired. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pres, mi'-rans, admiring, 

Perf mi-ra'-tus, having admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu'-rus, about to admire. 

Put. pass, mi-ran'-dus, to he admired. 

GERUND. 
G. mnran'-di, of admiring, &c. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mi-ra'-tum, to admire, — Latter, mi-ra'-tu, to be admired. 
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Remarks on the Conjugations. 

Of the Tenses formed from the First Root. 

^ 163« 1. A few words in the present subjanctiye of the first and 
third conjugations, in the earlier writers, end in tm; as, edim for edamy 
duim for dem (from an old form duo), creduim and perdmm for credam and 
perdam. This was retained as the regular form in sim and veUm^ from 
sum and volo^ and in their compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, espe- 
cially in tiie more ancient writers, ends in ibam and ibar, for iebam and 
Ubary and liie future in ibo and ibor, for iam and tar ; as, vestibam, larglbar, 
for vestUbam, largiibar ; scibo, opperibor, for geianij opperiar. 

3. The termination' re, in the second person singular of the passive 
▼oice, is rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives of dieo^dueoy facto, tJidferOf are usually written dicj 
due, fae, ana fer ; in like manner their compounds, except those com- 
pounds of facto which change a into i. Sdo has not sci, but scUo. 

5. In the second person of the imperative passive, an ancient form in 
VHno in the singular, and miJior in the plural, is very rarely found ; as, 
f amino for /ar«, progredimlnor for progrcaimini. 

6. The syllable er was often added to the present infinitive passive bv 
the early poets ; as, amarier for amdri, dicier for did. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root* 

7. When the second root ends in t>, a contraction oflep occurs in the 
tenses formed from it, by omitting t>, with the first vow^i of the termina- 
tion, when followed, in the fourai conjugation, by s, and in the other 
conjugations, by s or r; as, audissem for audiYiss^m, amdsti for amavi^, 
impUrunt for impleTBrunty ndram and ndssefor %ov6ram and novisse. 

When the second root ends in iw, v alone ia often omitted ; as, audiiro 
for audivifro ; audiisse for audimsse. 

When this root ends in s or a;, the syUaWes ur, isa, and sis, are 
sometimes omitted in the termination of Xenaes derived from it ; as, evasU 
for wasistij extinxti for cz/inxisto', divissefot divisHsse-; extinxem for extinx- 
i8S«m, surrexe for surrexisBc ; aceesti^ for accesnBtis, justi for jussisti. So 
faxem for (facsissem,) fecissem. 

8. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in 
ere is less common than that in €runt, especially in prose. 

9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in so, and a perfect subjunctive in 
sim, sometimes occur. They may, in general, be formed by adding these 
terminations to the second root of the verb ; as, recepso, emissim. But 
when the root ends in z, and frequently when it ends m s, only o and tm 
are added ', aSfjussOj objezim. V, at the end of the root, is changed into 5; 
as, levasso, locassim. U, at the end of the root, is changed into esse; as, 
habesso. Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained in these forms, 
though changed in the other parts derived from the second root; as, 
capsOf faac4f (Jacso),faxim (Jacsim). 

NoTz. Faxo and /oxim sometimes have the meaning of the future 
tense. 
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10. A future infinitiTe in «rr« ii mlw loiiietiiiies found, whieh k i 
by adding that termination to the lecond root, changing, as before, v into #/ 
as, impetr€U9ire fbr impetnOUruB esse, 

N Of the Tmscs fortned from the Third Root. 

11. The supine in «m, though called one of the principal parts of the 
▼erb, belongs in fact to yery few verbs, the whole number which have su- 
pines not amounting to three hundred. The part called in dictionaries the 
supine in um must therefore, in most cases, De considerBd as the neater 
gender of the perfect pwticiple. 

12. In the compound tenses of the indicatiye and sabfunctiTe moods, 
the participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both num- 
bers, and in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the 
subject of the verb ; as, amdtuSf -a, -um, est ; amdii, -a, -a, sunt, &jc. 

FtU, fuiram, fuirim, and fuissem, are seldom used in the compound 
tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as sum, dus., in those of other 
verbs, but they ejrpress more emphatically thaa the latter the completion 
of the action. 

13. The participles in the perfbct and fbtnre infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers ; as, 
mndttts, -a, -um, esse or fUisse; amdtum, -am, -um, esse or fuisse ; amOHf -«, 
-a^esse or fuisse; amOtos, -as, -a, esse or fuisse; and so of the others. 

But these participles in this combination with esse, are sometimes used 
as indeclinable ; as, eohcrUs ad me missum facias, Cio. 

Periphrastic Conjygations. 

14. The participle in rus, joined to the tenses of the rerb sum, 
denotes intention, or being upon the point of doing something. 
Hence arises what is called the periphrastic cow^ugation. 

INDICATIVE. 

amatunis sum, I am about to love. 

amaturus eram, / was (U>oui to love. 

amaturus ero, / shall be about to love. 

amaturus fui, Twos or have been about to love* 

amaturus fueram, I had been about to love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amaturus sim, J may be about to love. 

amaturus essem, I would be about to love, 

amaturus fherim, I may have been about to love. 

amaturus fuissem, I would have been about to love 

INFINITIVE. 

amatiirus esse, to be about to love. 

amaturus fuisse, to have been about to love. 
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Fuiro is not found joined with the participle 'mrus. 

15. The participle in dus, with the verb sum, expresses neces" 
sity Of propriety ; as, amandus sum, I must be loYed, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum, it forms 
a second periphrastic conjugation ; — ^thus : 



amandus sum, 
amandus eram, 
amandus ero, 
amandus fui, 
amandus fueram, 
amandus fuero. 



amandus sim, 
amandus essem, 
amandus fuerim, 
amandus fuissem, 
amandus esse, 
amandus fuisse. 



Participles. 

16. Neater verbs, as thev want the passive voice, haye usually onl^ the 
participles of the actiye. Some of them, however, have perfect participles, 
of which a part are to be translated passively, others by past participles of 
English neuter verbs. Such are aduUuSf cess&tus, damdtus, eoalitus, can- 
er€tus, drfectus, deflagratus, emersuSf errdtus, interitus, obitus, occdsus, plo' 
tfUus, redunddtus, regnatiis, requUtiis, suddtus, su€tus, triumpMtus, tUuldtus^ 
vigtJdtvs. 

The following perfect participles, from verbs which are sometimes active, 
are also translated by active participles : — ccmatus, having supped ; potus, 
having drunk ; pransus, having dmed j and sometimes jurdlusj having 
■worn. 

Some neuter verbs, also, have future passive participles ; as, dormiendus, 
errandus, regnandus, mgUanduSf &c. 

Note. Most passive participles of neuter verbs are indicated in the lists 
which follow. 
For the active meaning of osus and its compounds, see § 183, 1. 

17. The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both an active 
and a passive sense ; as, adeptus lihtrtdtemy having obtained liberty, or 
admtd ubertdte, Ubertjr having been obtained. 

So abonUndtus, comitdtus, commentdtus, eomplexuSj cor^essus, contestdius, 
detestdtvs, digndtusj dimensusj emensuSf ementitus, emeritus, expertus^ exse^ 
erdtus, interpretdtus, largitus, machindtus, metUtdius, mercdtus, metdtus, 
oblUtts, orsus, pactus, partitus, perfunctus, poUidUus, testdtus, venerdtut, 
vUus. 

18. The participles of neuter passive verbs have the signification of the 
active voice ; as, gavisuSj having rejoiced. (See in lists.) 

But ausus is used both in an active and passive sense ; as, ausi omnes 
immdne nefas, ausOque potiti. Virg. 

19. The genitive plural of participles in ru^ is not used, except that of 
yvtartur. 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the future passive participle 
■onietimes ends in undus, especially when t precedes. Potior has usually 
potiundus. In these conjugations the gerund also has sometimes undi, &c. 

21. Many present and perfect participles are compounded with in, sig- 
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lufyingf not J whose verbs do not admit of such composition ; they thus be- 
come adjectives ; as, inscienSf ignorant ; impardtus, unpiepaied. 

22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become 
adjectives, and as such are compared ; as, arnana, loving ; amantiory amat^ 
lissimus. In some instances, they become substantives ; as, prtefedut, a 
commander. 

Note. Many words derived firom substantives, with the terminatioiie 
of participles, OtuSj Uu3, and iUus, are yet adjectives ; as, aldtus, winged j 
turritusy turreted, &c. See § 128, 7. 



General Rules of Conjugation. 

<^ 163. 1. Verbs which have a in the first root hare it 
also in the third, though it be changed in the second ; as, /lot- 
CIO, factum ; habeo, habitum, 

2. The connecting vowel is often omitted in the second root, 
and in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into ti. This 
happens in most verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs prefix to the second root their initial 
consonant, with the vowel which follows it, or with e ; as, currOf 
cucurri; faHo^fefeUi ; cano, ceclni ; parco, peperci. This prefix 
is called a reduplication. The verbs in which it is found will 
be specified hereafter. See ^§ 165, 168 and 171, Exc. 1, (b. ) 

3. Verbs which want the second root want also the third. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like the 
simple verbs from which they are derived ; as, audio, audM, 
auditum; exaudio, exaudivi, exauditum. 

Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are com- 
plete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication; but the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, 
retain it. 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into c in the 
first root, (see § 189, 2,) retain e in the second and third roots 
of the compound'; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, de- 
scendi, descensum, 

Exc. 3. When a, a?, or e, in the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into t, the same is retained in the 
second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple is a 
trisyllable i as, habeo, habui, habttum ; prohibeo, prohibui, pro^ 
hilntum. 

But if the third root is a dissyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple. 
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but sometimes changes t into i, and the third root has t; as^ 
facto, feci, factum ; conjicio, confici, confectum ; teneo, tenui, 
tentum ; retineo, retinui, retentum. 

Note. The compounds of cado, agro, frango, pango, and tango, retain 
a, and tliose of salio retain u, in the Uiird root. 

Exc. 4. Compounds of patio , and some of do and cuio, are of different 
conjugations from their simple verbs. ^ - „ . ,. 

A tew other exceptions will be noUced m the followmg lists. 

Formation of Second and Third Roots. 



FIRST conjugation. 

'^ 164. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second 
root ends in dv, and the third in dtu; as, amo, amavi, amatum. 
The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion as are of most frequent occurrence. 

Note. In this and the subsequent lists, those verbs which are marked 
• are said to have no perfect participle ; those marked t to have no pres- 
ent participle. A dash ( — ) after the present, denotes that there is no sec- 
ond root. The participles in ms and dus, and the supines in um and tt 
which are in use, are indicated respectively by the letters r.,d.jm., and «. 
Jibundo, for example, has no perfect participle, no supine, no participle in 
dus ; but it has a present participle, and a participle m rus. 

In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounds only are given, whose 
conjugation differs from that of their simples. 

When p. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the 
parts which have commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and 
passively, or passively alone. Such verbs are by some grammarians call- 
ed common. 



*Abundo,r. to overfiow. 
Accaso, m. r. d. to ac- 

esse. 
t Adumbro, to delineate. 
^difico, r. d. to build. 
^({uo, r. d.to level. 
JEstimo, r. d. to vafiie. 
•Ambalo, m. d.to walk. 
Amo, r. d. to love. 
tAmplio, d. to enlarge. 
Appello, d. to caU. 
Apto, d. to Jit. 
Aro, r. d. to plough, 
•fAusculto, to listen. 
*t Autamo, to suppose. 
tBasio, — , d. to kiss. 
*Bello, m. r. d. to wage 

war. 
tBeo, to bless. 
^Boo, to beUoto. 



tBrevio, to shorten. 

tCffico, to blind. 

tCaelo, to carve. 

f Calceo, d. to shoe. 

*tCalcTtro, to kick. 

Canto, m. to sing. 

Capto, m. r. d. tosieze. 

tCastigo, m. di to ehaS' 
tise. 

Celebro, d. to cdthrate. 

Celo, d. to conceal. 

Cesso, d. to cease. 

Certo, r. d. to strine. 

Clamo, to shout. 

CogUo, d. to think. 

Compftro, d. to compare. 

Concilio, r. d. to recon- 
cile. 

Considgro, r. d. to con- 
sider. 



Cremo, d. to bwm, 
concrSmo, r. 

fCrco, r. d. to create. 

Crucio, d. to torment. 

Culpo, r. d* to blame, • 

tCuneo, d. to wedge. 

Curo, r. d. to care. 

Damno, m. r. d. to con- 
demn. 

Decoro, d. to adorn. 

*tDelineo, to delineate. 

DesidSro, r. d. to de- 
sire. 

Destine, d. to design. 

Dico, m. r. d. to dedi- 
cote. 

Dicto, to dictate. 

tDolo, to hew. 

Dquo, r. d. to bestow, 

Duplico, r. d. to douNi. 
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Duro, r. to harden, 
lEffigiOy to portray. 
Equito, to ride. 
t£nacleO| to explain. 
EnOy to wander. 
£xi8timo,u.r.d. to tJunk. 
£xploro, m. d. to starch. 
ExCLlo, m. r. to he ban- 

ished. 
Fabricoy d. to frame. 
tFatlgo, r. d. to weary. 
Festino, r. to kaeten. 
Firmopr.d.to strengthen. 
Flagtto^m.d. to demand. 
*Flagro, r. to be on fire. 

connagro, r. 

defla^ro. 
Flo, d. to blow. 
Formo, r. d. to form. 
Foro, d. to bore. 
fFneno, to bridle. 
tFraudo, d. to defraud, 
f Frio, — , to crumble, 
Fu^o, r. d. to put to 

flight. ^ 

tFundo, r. to found. 

tFurio, — , to madden, 

tGalco, — , to put on a 
helmet. 

Gesto, d. to bear. 

Gkcio, — , to congeal. 

Gravo, d. to toeigh 
down. 

Gusto, d. to taste, 

Habito, m. d. to dwdl, 

*Halo, — >, to breathe. 

HiSmo, m. to winter, 

*Hio, d. to gape, 

f Humo, r. d. to bury. 

Jacto, r. d. to throw. 

][gndro, r. d. to be igno- 
rant. 

ImpSro, r. d. to com- 
mand. 

timpetro, r. d. to obtain. 

Inchoo, r. to begin. 

f Indago, r. d. to trace 
out. 

Indico, m. r. d. to show. 

tinebrio, ><-*, to inebri- 
ate. 

Initio, to initiate. 

Inquino, to pollute. 

Instauro, d. to renew. 

Intro, r. d. to enter. 

Invito, d. to invite. 

Irrlto, d. to irritate. 
XI 



It^ro, n.d. to do again, 

Judico, r. d. to judge, 
Jugo, d. to couple, 
Jugdlo, m. d. to huteher, 
Juro, a. to swear. 
LabOro, r. d. to labor, 
LacSro, d. to tear. 
*Lacto, to suckle. 
tLanio, d. to butcher, 
Latro, to hark. 
Laudo, r. d. to praise, 
Laxo, d. to loose, 
tLe^, to depute. 
Levo, r. d. to lighten. 
Libdro, r. d. to free. 
Libo, d. to pour out. 
Li^o, to bind. 
tLiquo, d. to meli, 
Lito, to anpease. 
Logo, r. a. to place, 
Lustro, d. to survey. 
Luxurio, to abound, 
Macto, d. to slay. 
Macalo, to slain. 
Mandopr.d.to command, 
Mandaco, to chew, 
*Maiio, to flow. 
Haturo, d. to ripen. 
Mem5ro, u. d. to ielL 
*Meo, to ^o. 
*Miffro,a. r. d. to depart. 
*Miuto, m. r. to serve in 

war. 
tMInio, d. to paint red, 
Ministro, d. to serve. 
MitTgo, d. to pacify. 
Monstro, r. to show, 

tdemonstro, d. 
Muto, r. d. to change, 
Narro, r. d. to tell. 
X>fato, m. r. to sunm. 
tNaylgo, r. d. to saU. 
Navo, r. d. to perform, 
*Nauseo, to loathe. 
Ncgo, m. r. d. to deny, 
*No, to «w'i». 
Noxnino, r. d. to name. 
Noto, d. to marAs. 
Novo, r. d. to reaeto. 
Nudo, d. to ma&« (are. 
Nuncdpo, r. d. to name. 
Nuntio, m r. to te22, 

renuntlo, d. 
*Nuto, r. to nod. 
Obsecro, r. d. to beseech. 
Obtrunco, r. to kill. 
OnSro, r. d. to load. 



Goto, 
tOrbo 



>, d. to wish. 
tOrbo, r. to deprive. 
Omo, r. d. to sLdom, 
Gro, m. r. d. to i<^. 
Paco, d. to subdue. 
Faro, r. d. to prijMrt. 
Patro, r. d. to perform. 
*Pecco, r. d. to jm. 
tPio, d. to jrropilMto. 
Placo, r. d. to ommom. 
Ploro, m. d. to oeiooif. 
Porto, u. r. d. to earrv. 
Postalo, m. r. d. to i^ 



Privo, d. to ilepruM. 
Probo, m. u. r. d. toop- 
jn'ove. 

comprdbo, m. 
Profllgo, d. to r4wt. 
Prop£ro, d. to Aoetow. 
*f Propino, to ifrin/p to. 
Propitio, d.to appease, 
Pufno, r. d. to fight. 
PuIbo, d. to fteot. 
Forgo, u.r. d. to elesmat, 
Poto, d. to thinke 
Quaeso, d. to js&aA;e. 
Radio, to emit ro^. 
Rapto, d. to drd^. 
RecupSro, m. x. d. to 

reeover. 
RecQso. r. d. to refiue, 
Redunao, to overfaw. 
Regno, r. d. to rtae. 
tRepudio, r. d. to meel. 
Res^ro, d. to vn^oeiA. 
*iRetalio, -^, to retobU- 

aU. 
Rigo, to looker. 
Rogo, m. r. d. to a«&. 
Roto, to loAirZ. 
Sacrifico,m.to sacrifice, 
Sacro, d. to coiueerato. 
tSagino, d. to fatteji. 
Salto, r. to ctanee. 
SaIato,m. r. d. to ^oiuto. 
Sano, r. d. to Aea2. 
Satio, to JotM^e. 
tSatOro, to fiU, 
Saucio, d. to tiwund. 
*Secando, to prosper. 
Sedo, m. d. to oZ/ay. 
Servo, r. d. to keep, 
*tSibilo, to Aw. 
Sicco, d. to dry. 
Signo, r. d. to mor^ ^ 

assigno, m. 
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Simfilo, r. d. to pretend. 

Socio, d. to associate. 

*Somnio, to dream, 

Spectoi m. r. d„ to be- 
hold, 

Bpero, r. d. to hope. 

*Spird, to breathe. 
conspiro. 
exspiroy r. 
Biuplro, d. 

Spolio, m. d. to rob. 

Spumoy to foam. 

StillOi to drop. 

StimQlo, to goad. 

Stipo, to stuf. 

SudOy to sweat. 

Suffoco, to strangle. 

Sugillo, d. to taunt. 

SupSro, r. d. to 9V«?^ 

Si^>pedito, to afford. 



*SapplIco, m. to stqf- 

pUeate. 
*Sasurro, to whisper. 
TardO; to <2e^y. 
Taxo, d. to ra<«. 
Tem£rOy d. to d^ile. 
TempSrOy r. d. to tem- 
per. 

obtemp^ro, r. to obey. 
Tento, m. r. d. to try. 
Terebro, to tore. 
Termino, r. d. to Zimet. 
Titabo, to stagger. 
TolSro, u. r. d. to 6«ar. 
TractOy u. d. to ^9uUe. 
*tTripudiO; to <2anc«. 
Triumphoy r. to tri- 

Trucldo, r. d. to Aifl. 
Turbo, d. to disturb* 
*yaco, to 6e a< ZcMure. 



*VaptLlo, m. d. to 6« 

beaten. 
Vario, to diversify. 
Vasto, d. to /ay waste. 
Vellico, to jvZttcA;. 
VerbSro, r. d. to ftea<. 
•Vestigo, to search for. 
Vexo, d. to f«we. 
Vibro, d. to brandish. 
Vigilo, d. to iffotoA. 
Vidlo, m. r. d. to vm- 

late. 
Vitio, d. to vitiate. 
Vito, u. d. to ^Atin. 
UlQlo,toAoioZ. 
Umbro, r. to shade. 
Voco, r. d. to ca/2. 
•Volo, tofiy. 
Voro, r. to devour. 
Vulgo,, r. d. to publish. 
VulnSro, d. to wound. 



^ 165. The following verbs of the first conjugation are 
irregular or defective in their second and third roots : — 

dimico, -ftyi or -ui, r. (-atanu). 
•emico, -ui, r. (-atarus). 
•intermlco, — . 



*Crepo, crepui, to make a noise. 
*aiscrSpo, -ui or -avi. 
incrgpo, -ui or -ftvi, -Itum.or atumi 



*tpercr6po, — 

•trecrgpo, — . 
•Cubo, cubui, cubltum (««p.)> ^ ***" 
dine. 

inctibo, -ui or -avi, d. 
Those compounds of cubo which take 

m before b, are of the third con- 



Do, dedi, datum, m. r. d. to give. 
So circumdo, pessumdo, satisdo, 
and venumdo ; the other com- 
pounds of do are of the third 
conjugation. 
Domo, domui, domTtum, r.d. to tame. 
Frico, fricui, frictum or fiicatum, 
d. to rub. 
confrico, — , -atum. 
infrtco, — , -atum. 
Juvo, juvi, jutum, r. d., also juvatQ- 
rus, to help. 
So adjavo, -jtivi, -jatum, m. r. d. 
•Labo, — , to totter. 
Lavo, lavi, lava turn, lautum or lo- 
turn ; {sup.) lautum or lava- 
tum, lavatarus, d. to loash. 
Imvo is also sometimes of -the 
third conjugation. 
•Mice, micui; to glitter. 



•promico, — , d. 
Neco, necavi or necui, necatum, r. d. 

tokiU. 
en^co, -avi or -ui, -atum, or 

-turn, d. 
f intern€co, — , -atum. 
*tNexo, — , to tie. 
PUco, — , plicatum, to fold. 
dupUco, -avi, -atum, r. d. 
multiplico a-nd repUco have -avi, 

-atum. 
•suppWco, -avi, m. r. 
applico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-Hum, -itaruB. So implTco. 
complico, -ui, -Uum or -atum. 
explico, -avi or -ui, -^tum or 

-itum, r. r. 
Poto, potavi, potatumorpotum, r. r. 

m. m. d. to drink. 
tepoto, -avi, -um. 
*perp6to, -avi. 
Seco, secui, sectum, secattirusi d. 

to cut. 
*circumsSco, — . 
*inters€co, — , d. 
*pers6co, -ui 
prsesSco, -ui, -turn or -atum. 8o 

resSco, d. 
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*Sono, sonui, -atanu, d. to sound. 
*coiisdnoy -ui. $o ex-, in-, per*, 

pnB-8dno. 
*re8duo, -avi, 
*afl8dno, — . So circumadno and 

dissOno. 
*Sto, steti, stattinu, to stand. 

*anteato, -stfiti. So ciicmnsto, 

intento, supento. 
*con8to, -stiti, -statarus. So 

exto, insto, obsto, persto. 



*pnB8to, -«ati, -itatOnM, d. 

^adsto, -stiti, -stitonu. 

*pro8to, -stiti. So resto. 

*aisto, — . Sotobaito. 
*Tono, tonui, to thunder. So eir- 
cumtdno. 

attdno, -ui, -Itniii. 

intttno, -ui, -atnm. 

*retdno^ — ^. 
Veto, yeim/fr tiyi,Yeiiium^oforhid. 



^ 166* All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, are 

regular, and are conjugated like miror ; as, 



Abonunor, d. to abhor. 

Adolor, d. to flatter. 

MmiXlor, d. to rival. 

*AprIcor, to bask ivi the 
sun. 

Arbitror, r. d. to think. 

Aspemor, d. p. to de- 
spise. 

AucApor, r. p.* to hunt 
after. 

Aoxilior, p. to help. 

Aversor, d. to dislike. 

Caiumnior, to calumni- 
ate. 

Causor, to allege. 

*Coini8sor, m. to revel. 

Comltor, p. to acconi' 
pany. 

Concionor.to harangue. 

*Confabalor, m. to dis- 
course. 

Conor, d to endeavor. 

tConspicor, to see. 

Conteinplor, d. p. to 
tneto. 

Criminor, m. p. to 
hiaine. 

Cunctor, d. p. to delay. 

Deprgcor, m..k. d. p. to 
deprecate. 

•fDigladior, to fence. 

Dignur, d. p. to think 
iDorthy. 

Domlnor, to ride. 

KpQlor, r. d. to feast. 

"FamtSlor, m. to wait on. 

Fatur, (defect.) a. d. to 
s^eak. See § 183, 6. 

tFenor, r. to faeep hoU- 
day, 



•Fnimentor, m. to for- 
age. 

Furor, m. to steal. 

Glorior, r. d. to boast, 

Gratalor, m. d. to re- 
joice, 

Hortor, d. to encourage. 

Imltor, u. r. d. to tmi- 
tate, 

Indi^aor, d. to disdain, 

Infitior, d. to deny. 

Insector, to pursue. 

Insidior, r.d. to lie in 
toait. 

Jacalor, p. to dart, 

Jocor, to jest. 

Leetor, r. d. p. to r^oice. 

Lamentor, d. p. to (e- 
toail. 

*tiiijgnor, m. to gather 

Luctor, d. to torestle. 

Medicor, r. d. p. to heal. 

Meditor, p. to meditate. 

Mercor, m. r. d. p. to 
buy. 

Minor, to threaten. 

Miror, u. r. d. to admire. 

Misfiror, d. to pity. 

Mod^ror, u. d. to rule. 

ModQlor, d. p. to mod- 
ulate. 

Moror, r. d. to delay. 

fMutuor, p. to borrow. 

Negotior, r. to traffic, 

*mugor, to trifle. 

Obtestor, p. to beseech. 

Opgror, to work. 

Opinor, u. r.d. to think. 

OpitQlor, m. to help. 



OpsOnor, m. to eater, 
tOtior, to beat leisur0. 
Pabalor, m. d. to graze. 
Palor, to wander. 
Percontor,m. to inquire. 
Periclitor, d. p. to try, 
tPiflCor, m. to fish. 
PopOlor, r. d. p. to hnf 

waste. 
Prsdor, m. to plunder,^ 
Proelior, to fight. 
Precor, m. u. r. d. to 

pray. 
Recordor, d. to remem-' 

ber. 
Rimor, d. to search. 
Rixor, to scold. 
*Ru8tTcor, to live in tha 

country. 
Sciscitor, m. p. to t»- 

^ire. 
*Scitor, m. to ask. 
Senator^ p. to search. 
Solor, d. to comfort, 
Spatior, to ujalk about. 
SpecQlor, m. i. d. to 

view, 
tStipaloi; p. to stipUF' 

late. 
tSuayior, d. to kiss. 
Susptcor, to suspect, 
Testor, d. p. to witness. 

So detestor. 
Tutor, d. to defend. 
Vagor, to wander, 
Venfiror, d. p. to iww«- 

ship. 
Venor, m. to hunt. 
Versor, to be employed. 
Vocif€ror, to havH. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 

^ 167. Verbs of the second conjugation end in eo. The 
second and third roots, instead of ev and eiUj^ commonly end in 
u and ttu ; as, moneo, monm, monitum. 

The following list contains most verbs so conjugated, and 
also some which want the second and third roots : — • 

*Aceo, to he sour. 
*Albeo, — , to he tohite, 
Arceo, d. to drive away, 

eoereeo, d. to ri^ 
strain. 

ezerceo, d. to exer- 
cise. 
*Areo, to be dry. 
*Aveo, — , to cotet. 
*Caleo, r. to be toarm. 
•Calico, — , to be hard, 

*p«rcalleo, to be 
hardened. 
•Calveo, — , to he bald, 
*Candeo; to be white. 
*ObJieo, to be hoary. 
*Careo, r. d. to icanJt. 
•Ceveo, — , to faton. 
•Clareo, to be bright. 
•Clueo, — , to bejamous. 
•Denaeo, — , to thicken. 
•Diribeo, — , to distri- 
bute. 
•Doleo, r. d. to grieve, 
•Egeo, r. to voajit., 
*£iniueOy to rise above, 
•Flacceo, to wither. 
•Flaveo, — ^to be yellow. 
*Floreo, to flourish. 
*FoBteo, — , to be fetid. 
•Frigeo, — , to be cold. 
•Frondeo, — , to bear 

leaves. 
Habeo, t. d. to Have. 

So ad-, ex-, pro-hi- 
beo. 

cohibeo, d. to re- 
strain. 



*Niteo, to shine. 
Noceo, m. r. to hurt. 
*01eo, to smell. 
*Pa]leo, to be pale* 
*Pareo, m. r.d.too5ey. 
*Pateo, to be open. 
Placeo, to please* 
•PoUeo, — , to be able* 
*Puteo, to be nauseout. 
*Putreo, to be putrid, 
*Renideo, — , togUtter, 
*Rigeo, to be stiff. 
*Kubeo, to be red, 
•Scateo, — , to overflow, 
*8ileo, d. to be silent, 
*Sordeo, to he fllthv. 
*Splendeo, — , to skint, 
•Squaleo, to be find. 
•Strideo, — , to creak, 
*Studeo, to study. 
*Stupeo, to be amazed, 
Taceo, r. d. to be silent, 
*Tepeo, to be warm, 
Terreo, d. to iem/v- 
& deterreo, to aster. 
tabsterreo, to <{e^er. 
tcont^rreo, ^ to 
texterreo, S/ri^A^- 
tperterreo, j en, 
*Timeo, d. to fear. 
*Torpeo, to ic torpid. 
*Tumeo, to swell. 
*Valeo, r. to be able, 
•Vegeo, — , to ft< strong, 
•Vieo, — , to Mn<<. 
*Vigeo, to fte strong. 
•Vireo, to be green. 
*Uveo, — , to be moist, 

^ 168. The following list contains those verbs of the sec- 
end conjugation which do not form their second and third roots 
in u and ttu, including those which form them regularly in ev 
and itu. 

Note. Some verbs of this conj[agation are irregular in the second and 
third roots, in conseqaence of imitating the common forms of the third 
conjugation. 



inhibeo,d. to hinder. 

•fperhibeo, d. to re- 
port. 

fposthabeo, to post' 
pone. 

proebeo, r. d. to af- 
ford. 

debeo, r. d. to owe. 
•Hebeo, — , to be dull. 
•Horreo, d. to be rou^h. 
•Humeo, — , to be moist. 
•Jaceo, r. to lie. 
•Lactfco, — , to siuk. 
*Langueo, to languish. 
*Lateo, to lie hid. 
*Lenteo, — , to be slow. 
*L«iceo, to be valued. 
•Liveo, — , to be livid. 
•Maceo, — , to be lean. 
*Madeo, to be wet. 
Mereo, r to deserve. 

tcommereo, to cfe- 
serve. 

tdemereo^d. to efim. 

temereo, to merit. 

*tpermereo, to serve 
in war. 

promereo, to deserve. 
•McBreo, — , to grieve. 
Moneo, r. d. to advise. 

admoneo, in. r. d. to 
admonish. 

commoneo, to warn, 

prtemoneo, to fore- 
warn. 
•Muceo, — , to be 

mouldy. 
•Nigreo, to be black. 
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Aboleo, -€Fi, -Ttum, r. d. .to efface. 
*Alffeo, aisi, to be cold. 
AiaeOy arsi, araum, r. to hum. 
Aodeo, ausus sum, r. d. to dare. 
Aiigeo, auxi| auctum, r. d. to iu' 

create. 
Caveo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to he- 
ware. 
Censeo, censui, censum, d. to tkiTik. 

recenaeo, -ui, -una or -Hum. 

•percenseo, -ui. 

*8accenseo, -ui, d. 
Cieo,civi,citum,toe3:ci/e. The per- 

feet civi seems to come from cio, 

of the fourth conjugation. 
Coxnpl^o, -€vi, -etum, to jUl. So 

the other compounds of pleo. 
*Conniveo, -nivi, to wink at. 
Deleo, -evi, -fitum, d. to blot out. 
Doceo, docui, doctum, d. to teach. 
•Faveo, favi, fautarus, to favor. 
•Ferveo, ferbui, to boil. It is som&' 

times of the third conjugation. 
Tleo, flevi, fletum, r. d. to weep. 
Foyeo, fovi, fotum, d. to cherish. 
Frendeo, — , fressum or fresum, to 

gnash. 
•Fmgeo, ftilsi, to shine. 

^^9 ^f ^ third conjugation, 
is also in use. 
Gaudeo, gavisus aum, r. to rejoice. 
*H8ereo, nsBsi, hiBSQrus, to stick. 
IndulgeOy induisi, indultum, r. d. to 

indulge. 
Jubeo, jussi, juasum, r. to order. 
*Luceo, luxi, to shine. 

polluceo, -luxi, -luctum. 
*Lugeo, luxi, d. to Tnoum. 
*Maneo, mansi| mansum, m. r. d. to 

remain. 



JVCsceo, miscui, mistoin or miztoniy 

mistarua, d. to mix. 
Mordeo, momordi, morsum, d. to 

bite. 
MoYeo, moTi, motum, r. d. to move. 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulaum, d. to soothe 
*Mulgeo, mulai or mulxi, to milk. 
Neo, Devi, netum, to spin. 
•Paveo, pavi, d. to fear. 
*Pendeo, pependi, to hang. 

propendeo, — . propensum. 
Pleo, (obsolete.) See compleo. 
Prandeo, prandi, pransum, r. to dine. 
Hideo, risi, risum, m. r. d. to laugh, 
*Sedeo, aedi, sessum, m. r. to siL 

The compounds change e into i. 

*dis8ideo', -aedi. So pnaaideo. 
*Seneo, senui, to be old. 
Soleo, Bolitus sum or soiw\ tobeao" 

customed. 
*Sorbeo, aorbui, to suck in. 

*ab8orbeo, -sorbui or -aorpsi. 
Spondeo, spopondi, sponsumi to 

promise. 
Suadeo, suaai, suasom, r.d. to mdvise. 
Teneo, tenui, tentum, r. d. to hold. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*attineo, -tinui. So pertineo. 
Tei^eo, tersi, teraum, to toipe. 

Tergo, of the third conjugatUm^ 
is also in use. 
Tondeo, — , tonsum, to shear. TU 

compounds have the perfett tondi. 
Torqueo, torsi, tortum, d. to twis^ 
Torreo, torrui, tostum, to roast. 
•Turgeo, turai, to swell. 
*Urgeo or ur^peo, ursi, d. to urge. 
Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to#ec. 
Voveo, vovi, yotum, d. to vow. 



^ 169. Impersonal Verbs of the Second Conjugation. 

Vecei, decuitf it becomes. Piget, pignit or pigUumest,d.tk 

Libel, libuit or libitum est, it grieves. 

pleases. PcBuitetj poenituit, pcenitorus, d. it 

Licet, licuit or licltum est, it is law- repents. 

fid. * Pudet, puduit or puditum est, d. it 

Liquet, liquit, it is dear. shames. 

Misdret, miseruit or miseritum est, Tiedet, teduit or tiBsum est, it 

it pities. wearies. 

Oportet, oportuit, it behoves. So pertsdet. 

NoTK. Luhet, &C.J are sometimes written for Ubet, &Ai.f especially ui 
the comic writers. 

11 • 
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^ 170. Deponent Verh$ of the Second Conjugation. 

Fateor, fassus, r. d. to cot^fess. *Medeor, d. to cure. 

The compounds change a into i. Mereor, mentus, to deserve. 

coniiteor. confessus, d. p. to ac- Misereor, miser! tus or misertus, to 

knoioledge. pity' 

•fdiffiteor, to deny, Polliceor, pollicitus, p. to promise. 

profiteer, professus, d. p. to dt- Reor, ratus^ to think. 

dare. Tueor, tuTtus, d. p. to protect. 



1. p. to proi 
i, a. to fear 



Liceor, licituB, toHda price. Vereor, veritus, d. to fear, 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

^171. In the third conjugation, when the first root, ends 
with a consonant, the second root is formed by adding s ; when 
it endL with a vowel, the first and second roots are the same : 
the third root is formed by adding tu ; as, carpo, carpsi, carp- 
tuTO ; arguo, argui, argutam. 

In annexing s and tUy certain <^anges occur in the final consonant of 
the root :— 

1. Cfgy hy and ^, at the end of the root, form with s the double letter 
X in the 2d root; m the 3d root, c remains, and the others are changed 
into c before tu ; as, rego (regsi), rexij rectum; veho, trext, Tectum; 
coquo, cozi, cocium. 

NoTi!. InfluOffiuxiy and struo, struad, h seems to have been lost in the 
root of the verb. / 

2. B id changed into p before s and tu; as, seribo, scripsi, scriptum. 

3. D and t, before s, are either dropped, or changed into s ; as, daudo, 
dausi ; cedo, cessi. After m, p is sometimes inserted before s; as, suma, 
sumpsi. 

Some other c<^nflonaiit8 are dropped, or changed into s, in certain verbs. 

Kxc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not add s 
to form the second root. 

(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first ; as, 
Bibo, ExcQdo, Ico, Mando, Scabo, Solvo, Verro, 

Edo, Fodio, Lambo, Prehendo, Scando, Strido, Verto, 

Emo, Fugio, Lego, Psallo, Sido, ToUo, Volvo; 

to which add the compounds of the obsolete cando^fendo, and nuo. 

(6.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a 
vowel, some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admit 
two or more of tnese changes*; as, 

Ago, Facio, Franco, Jacio, Rumpo, Scindo, 

Capio, Findo, Fundo^ Linquo, Bisto, Vinco. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, Curro, Parco, Pendo, Tango, 

CsedO) Difloo, Pario, Posco, Tendo, 

Cano, Fallo, Pello, Pungo, Tundo. 
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£xc. 2. Some add u to the root of the verb ; u, 
Alo, Consalo, Gemoy Rapio, Tremo, 

ColO| Depsoi Geno, (o5#.) Strepo, Volo, 

CompescOi Fremo, Molo, Texo, Vomo. 

Meto and pono add su, with a change in the root. 

£xc. 3. The following add iv: — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Laceaso, Rudo, 

Capesiso, Incesso, PetO| Quero, wiih a ekange ofi hUo •. 

£xc. 4. The following add if, with a change in the root; thoae in wco 
dropping sc : — 

Cresco, PascO| Scisco, Lino, Sino, Stemo, 

Nosco, Quiesco, Cerno, Sero, Spemo, Tero. 

£xc. 5. The 3d roots of verbs whose root ends in d or t, add su, in- 
stead of tiC), to the root| either dropping those letters, or changing them 
into s; as, daudo, dausum; defendo, defensum; eedo, eessum, fat the 
compounds of do add itu. 

The following, also, add 3u, with a change of the root : — 

E.Tcello, Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 

Percello, Mergo, Premo, Velio, 

£xG. 6. The following add tu, with a change of the root : — 
Cemo, Fingo, Gero, Sero, Spemo, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rompo, Siato, Stemo, Tero, Vinco; 

to which add those in seo, ynih the 2d root in v; these drop se before tUy 

except pagco, which drops c only. 

£xc. 7. The following have Uu : — 

Bibo, Molo, Pono, with a change of n into s. 

Geno, (pb$.) Vomo, 

The following have ifv .* — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Peto, 

Faoesso, Laceseo, Qusro, with a change of r ifUo ■• 

Some other irregnlarities occur in this conjugation. 

^ 172. The following list contaios both the regular and 
irregular formations of the second and third roots in the third 
conjugation : — 

Acuo, acoi, acatom, d. to sharpen, *Batao, batui, d. to ieoL 

Ago, egi, setum, r. d. to dnoe, Bibo, bibi, biUtam, d. to drink. 

So circumftgo, cogo, 4aul perSgo. *Cado, ceeidi, casQrus, toftUL The 

*ambfgo, — ytodmUft. SonJOigo. compounds change a into i, 

Hke ether compounds ehamge and drov the reduplication. 

a into i. See § 189. 2. occldo, -cldi, -cUum, r. to set. ^ 

*prodIgo, -egi, is squander. Csdo, cecfdi, csMum, r. d. to cut. 
Alo, alui, alltum or altnm, d. to The eempemnds change » into 

nourish.^ I, and drop the rsdupUe^ 

*Ango, anxi, to strangle. Hon. 

Arguo, argui, ar^tum, d. to eoasoiet. From candeo, of the seeomd Mn- 

Arcesso, -cessivi, -cessitiua, r. d. to jugution, isforwud 

call for. aecendoy -^endi, -censomy d. ia 
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kindle. So the other com- 
pouTids, 
*Cano, cecini, d. to sing. The com- 
pounds change a into i. 
*concInOy -clnui. So occino, 

pr89cIno. 
•accino, — . So inctno, interclno, 
succYno, recino. 
*Capei»o, -Ivi, r. d. to undertake. 
Capio, cepi, captum, r. d. to take. 
The compounds change a into i. 
CarpO| carpsi, carptum, d. to pluck. 

The compounds change a into e. 
Cedo, cessi, cessum, r. to yield. 
Cello, {obsolete.) 

ezcello, -cellui, -celsum, to excel. 
*antecello, — . <SopnecellO| re- 
cello, 
percello, -call, -culsom^to strike. 
Cemo, creyi, cretizm, d. to decree. 
Cerno, to secj has no second or 
third root, 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum, d. to gird, 
*Clango, — , to dang. 
Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 
The compounds change au into u. 
*tClepo, clepsi, or clepi, to steal, 
Colo, colui, cultum, d. to till, 

tocculo, -calui, -cultum,d.toAu{e. 
Como, compsi, comptum, to deck, 
*Compesco, -pescui, to restrain* 
ConsQlo, -eului, -sultum, m. r. d. to 

consult. 
Coquo, eoxi, coctum, m. d. to cook. 
Credo, credidi, creditum, r. d. to be- 
lieve. 
•Cresco, crevi, to grouj. 

concresco, -crevi, -cretum. 
Cubo is of the first conjugation. 
*accambo, -cubui, to He down. 
So the other compounds which 
•Cudo, — , to forge. [insert m. 

excado,-cadi,-cjasum, d. to stamp. 
Cupio, cupivi, cupltum, d. to desire. 
•Curro, cucurri, curgarus, to run. 
Concurro, circumcurro, succur- 
ro, and transcurro, drop the 
reduplication; the other com- 
pounds sometimes drop, and 
sometimes retain it. 
decurro, decurri, decuraum. 
*Dego, degi, d. to live, [take away. 
Demo, dempsi, demptum, r. d. to 
TDepso, depsui, depstum, to knead, 
Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to say, 
*i>iaco, didici, discitorus^ d. to learn. 



'Dispesco, — , to separate. 

Divldo, divlsi.divlsam, r.d. to divide. 

Do is of tlte first conjugation. 

abdo, -dldi, -dltum, d. to hide. So 

condo, indo. 
addo, -dldi, -ditum, r. d. to add. 
So dedo, edo, prodo, reddo, 
trado, vendo. 
tdido, -dldi, -ditum, to divide. So 

abdo, subdo. 
perdo, -dldi, -ditum, m. r. d. to 
destroy. 
Duco, duxi, ductum, m. r. d. to lead, 
Edo, edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat, 
Exuo, exui, extttum, to strip off. 
£mo, emi, emptum, r. d. to buy. 
Facesso, -cessi, -cessitum, to execute. 
Facio, feci, factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Compounded with a preposition, 
it changes a into i, and has a 
repdar passive. Compound- 
ed toUh other words y it retains 
a token of this conjugatUnK, 
and has the passive^ fio, fac- 
tus. See § 180. 
Fallo, fefelli, falsum, d. to deceive, 

•refello, -felli, to refute. 
Fendo, (obsolete.) 

defendo, -fendi, -fensum, m. u. r. 

d. to defend, 
offendo, -fendi| -fensum, d. to 
offend. 
Fero, tuli, latum, r. d. to bear. See 
§179. A perfect tetUdi is rare, 
•sufero, •— . 
Fido, — , fisus, to trust. See § 162, 18. 
confido,confisu8 sum or confidi, 

to rely on. 
diffldo, dfiffi^us sum, to distrust, 
FigOf fixi, fixum, r. to fiat. 
Findo, fidi, fistfUm, d. to cleave. 
Fingo, finxi, fictum, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bemd. 
*Fligo, flixi, to dash. 5o'confllgo. 
fulrgo, -flixi, -flictum, to affiict. 

So infllgro. 
profligo is of the first conjugation. 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum, r. tofiow. 
Fodio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. 
Frim^o, fregi, fractum, r. d. to break. 

The compounds change a into i. 
*Fremo, fremui,.d. to roar. 
Frendo, — , iresum or fressum, to 

gnash, 
Frigo, frizi, fnctom or frizumi to 
roast. 
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*Fuffio, fiigi, fiigittlnis, d. to Jiee, 
Fundo, fudi, ffuum, r. d. to pour. 
•Furo, — , to rage. 
*Cremo, gemui, d. to groan. 
GKgno, {obsolete geno J genui, genl- 

tum, r. d. to beget, 
•Glisco, — , to grow. 
*61ubo, — , to peel. 

degltlbo, — , -glnptam. 
Gruo, (obsolete.) [ingnio. 

•congruo, -grui, to agree. So 
Gero, ^ssi, gestmn. r. d. to hear. 
Jacio, jeci| jactum, a. to cast. The 

eompounda change a into i. 
Ico, ici, ictum, r. to strike. 
Imbuoi imbui, imbatam, d. to vadnu. 
*Ince9ao^ •^eBSivi, to attack. 
tinduo, mdni, indotum, to put on, 
Jungojunxi, junctnm, r. d. to join. 
Lacesso, -oessivi, -cessitum, r. d. to 

provoke. 
Laeio, {obsolete.^ Hie compounds 
change a into i. 
allicioy -leziy -lectain,d.toaZ2icre. 

So illicio, pellicio. 
elicio, -licui, -Ucltum, to draw out. 
Lsedo, liesi, lessom, m. r. to hurt. The 

compounds change » into i. 
*Liainbo, Iambi, to Uck. 
Lego, leei, leetum, r. d. to read. So 
aUlSgo, perlSgo, praelSgo, relfi- 
o, Bubldgo, and translfigo; 
he other compounds change e 
into i. 

dillffo, -lezi, -lectani) to love, 
intellTgo, -lexi, -lectum, u. r. d. to 

urSi^stand. 
negligo, -lezi, -lectum, r. d. to 
neglect. 
lAngOj ^-, linctam, d. to Uck. 

*aeUngo, — . 
Lino, livi or levi, litum, to daub, 
*Lanauo, liqui, d. to leave. 

relinquo, -llqui, -lictuuiy r. d. 
delitiquo, -Hqtu, -lictom. So 
derelinquo. 
Lndo, lusi, lusttnii m. r. to play. 
*Luo, lui, luitQrus, d. to atone. 
abluoy -lui, •lotuniy r. d. 
diluo, -Im, -latum, d. So elao. 
Mando, mandi, mansum, d. to chew. 
Mergo, mersi, merstim, r. d. to dip. 
MetOy messui, messum, d. to reap. 
Metuo, metui, metatum, d. to fear, 
*Mixigo, minxi, mictum, (eup.) to 

^ nwJce water. 
MixLuo, minui, minatum, d. to lessen. 
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Mittoi miri, miaram, r. d. to 4 
Molo, molui, moUtujD, to grind. 
Mango, {obsolete.) 

emungo, -munxi, -monctom, to 
wipe. 
Necto, nexi, nezum, d. to kniL 

innecto, -nexui, 'nezum. S9 
annecto, connecto. 
Nosco, novi, notum, d to team, 

agnoBco, -novi, -nitum, d. to 
recognize. 

cognosce, -novi, -nltnm, u. f. d. 
to know. 

*dignosco, — ^. So prenoaco. 

ignoaco, -nOyii -notum, d. to 
pardon. [m. r. to marry, 

Nubo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptnm, 
Nuo, (pbsoleU.) 

*abnao, -nui, -nuitOios, d. to ro" 
fuse. 

*annao, -nni. So innuo, renno. 
Fando, — , passum or pansum, to 
open. So ezpando. 

dispando, — , -pansum. 
Fago, (obs.) pepigi, pactum, to bar- 

gain, 
Fango, panxi, pactum, panctOnw, d. 
to drive in. 

oompingo, -pegi, -poctom. So 
impmgo. 

*oppango, -pegi. 

*depango, — . So repango, rap- 
pingo. 
*Farco, peperci or parsi, panOnu» 

to spare. 
Fario, pepdri, partum, paiitanu, d. 

to bring forth. The compounds 

are of the fourth eonjugatum. 
Pasco, pari, pastum, m. r. d. to feed. 
Pecto, — , pezum, d. to comb. 
Pello, pepbli, puleum, d. to drive. 

The compounds drop the redupli- 
cation. 
Fendo, pependi, pensum, r. to wsigk. 

The compounds drop the redu^i^ 

cation. 
Feto,petIyi, petltum, m.u.r. d. to ask, 
Fingo, pinxi, pictum, to paint. 
Pinso, pinsi, pinsTtum, pinsum or 

pistum, to grind. 
*Plango, planzi, planotaras, to lo' 

ment. 
Flaudo, plausi, plausum, d. to «p> 

platid. So applaudo. The odur 

compounds Mnge au into o. 
Fleeto, — , plexum, d. to twine, 
*Pltto, plui or pluvi, to rain. 
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Pono, posui, positum, r. d. to place. 
Pono, and its cmnipoundSy ancient' 
ly "had posiyi in the perfect, 
*PoBCO, popOBci, d. to demand. 
Prehendo, > j. j ^ 

Prendo, ' j "d*, "S^im, r. d. <(. *«ze. 

Premo,pre88i,pres8um, r. ^. to press. 

The compounds change e into i. 
Promo, prompsi, promptum, r. d. to 

bring out, 
*Psallo, psalli, to play on an instru- 
ment. 
Pungo, pupdgi, punctum, to prick. 
compungOy -punxi, -punctum. 

So diapungo, expunge, 
interpungo, — , -punctum. 
•repungo, — . 
Quiero, auaeslvi, quoesitum, m. r. d. 
to seek. The compounds change 
fB into i. 
Quatio, — , quasBum, to shake. The 
compounds change qua into 
cu; aSf 
concutiO| -cussi, -cussum, d. 
ditfcutioy -cussi; -cussum, r. d. 
Quiesco, quieviy quietum,r. d. to rest. 
RadOy rasi, ra^um, d. to shave. 
Rapio, rapui, raptum, r. d. to snatch. 
The compounds change a in- 
to i. 
diripio, -ripui, -reptum, m. r. So 
eripio and preeripio. 
Rego, rexi, rectum, r. d. to rule. 
The compounds change e in- 
to i. 
*pergo (for perrigo), perrexi, r. 

to go forward. 
0urgo (for surrlgo), surrexi, sur- 
rectum, r. d. to rise. 
•Repo, repsi, to creep. 
Rodo, rosi, rosum, r. to gnaw. 

ab-, ar-, e-, ob-, pr»-rudo, toant 
the perfect. 
•Rudo, rudivi, to bray. 
Rumpo, rupi, ruptum,r. d. to break. 
Ruo, rui, rutum, ruitarus, to fail. 
diruo, -mi, -rutum, d. So obruo. 
*corruo, "rui. So irrup. 
•Sapio, sapivi, to be loise. The com- 

pounds change a into i. 
. res;pio, -sipivi or -sipui. 
♦tScabo, scabi, to scratch. 
Scalpo, Bcalpsi, scalptum, to en^ 

grave. 
*Scando, — , d. to climb. The com- 
pounds change a into e ; as, 
ascendo, asceudi, ascensum, r. d. 



Scindo, scidi, scissum, d. to cut. 
Scisco, Bcivi, scitum, d. to ordain. 
Scribo, scripsi, ecriptum, r. d. to 

write. 
Sculpo, sculpsi, sculptum, d. to carve. 
Sero, sevi, satum, r. d. to sow. 

consSro, -sevi, -sUum. So ma6- 
ro, r. 
Sero, — , sertum, to knit. Its com- 
pounds have semi ; as, 
assdro, -semi, -sertum, r. d. 
*Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 
*Sido, sidi, to settle. Its compounds 
have genftaUy sedi, sessum,/rom 
sedeo. 
'^Sinu, siyi, sitarua, to permit. 
desino, desivi, desitum, r. 
Sisto, Btiti, statum, to stop. 

^^bsisto, -stiti. So the other com- 
pounds; but circumsisto wants 
the perfect. 
Solvo, solvi, solatum, r. d. to loose. 
Spargo, sparsi, sparsum, r. d. to 
spread. The compounds change 
a into e. 
Specio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change e into i ; as, 
aspicio, aspezi, aspectum, d. to 

look at. 
inspicio, inspexi, inspectum, r. d. 
Spemo, sprevi, 8pretum,d. to despise. 
*tSpuo, spui, to spit. 
•respuo, respm, d. 
Statue, statui, statUtum, d. to place. 
, The compounds change a into i. 
Sterne, stravi, stratum, d. to strew. 
*Sternue, sternui, to sneeze. 
*Sterto, — , to snore. 

*tdesterto, destertui. 
•Stinguo, — , to extinguish. 

diiitingue, dlstinxi, distinctum. 
Sj extin^uo, r. d. 
*Strepe, strepm, to make a noise, 
*Strido, stridi, to creak. 
Stringe, strinzi, strictum, r. d. to tie 

hard. 
Struo, struxi, structum, d. to buUd, 
Sugo, suxi, suctuui. to suck. 
Sume,sumpsi,sumptum, r. d. to take. 
Sue, — , sutum, d. to sew. So censuo, 
dissuo. 
insuo, -sui, satum. 
^'assue, — . 
Tango, tetigi, tactum, r. d. to Umch. 
The cf/rnpounds change a into 
i, mid drop the reduplication, 
contingo, coutigi, contactum, r. 
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Tego, texi, tectum, r. d. to caver, 
*Temno, — , d. to des^e. 

contemno, -tempsi, -temptum, d. 
Tendo, tetendi, tensum or tentum, to 
stretch. The compounds drop 
the reduplication; aSy 
eztendo, -tendi, -tensum or -ten- 
turn. So in-, 08- and re-ten- 
do. 
detendo haa tensum. The other 
compounds have tentum. 
*tTergo, tersi, tersum. to wipe, Ter- 
geo, of the second conjugationj has 
the same second ana third roots. 
Tero, triyi, tritum, d. to rub. 
Texo, iezui, textum, d. to weave. 
Tingo or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 

to tinge. 
*Tollo, tolli, d. to raise. 

sustollo, sustQli, sublatum, r. to 

take away. 
*attollo, — . So eztollo. 
TrahOj trazi, tractum, r. d. to daraw, 
*Tremo, tremui, d. to tremble. 
Tribuo, tribui, tributum, r. d. to 

ascribe. 
Trudo, trusi, trasum, to thrust. 



Tundo, tutddi, tunsum or tamun, to 
beat. The compounds drop the 
reduplication, and have tusum. 
Yet detunsum, obtunsum, and 
re tunsum, are also found. 
Ungo, unxi, unctum, d. to anoint. 
Vro, ussi, ustum, d. to bum. 
•Vado, — ,togo. Sosupenrftdo. J%e 
other compounds have vftsi; as^ 
*evado, evftsi, r. So peryftdo; 
also invado, r. d. 
Veho, vexi, vectum, r. to carry. 
Velio, yelli or vulsi, yul8um,d.to/niA. 
So avello, d., divello, evello, d., 

revello. 
7%6 other compounds have yelli 
only, except interyello, which 
has yulsi. 
*Vergo, yersi, to incline. 
Verro, — yersum, d. to brush. 
Verto, yerti, yersum, r. d. to turn, 
Vinco, yici, yictum, r. d. to eonqusr. 
•Viso, d. — , to visit. 
*Viyo, yixl, yicttius, to live. 
Volyo, yolyi, yolatum, d. to rdL 
Vomo, yomui, yomitum, r. d. to 
vomit. 



Inceptive Verbs. , 

^ 173. Inceptive verbs in general want the third root, 
and their second root, when used, is the same as that of their 
primitives. Of those derived from nouns and adjectives, some 
want the perfect, and some form it by adding ui to the root of 
the primitive. See § 187, II. 2. 

In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb 
in use from which they are formed : — 



Wcesco, acui, s. to grow sour. 

•^ffresco, to grow sick. 

*Albesco, — , s. to grow white, 

*Alesco, — , 8. to grow. 

coalesco, -alui, -alltum, to grow 
together. 

*Arde8Co, arsi, s. to take fire. 

*Aresco, — , s. to grow dry. 

^ezaresco, -ami. So inaiesco, 
peraresco. 

*Augesco, auxi, s. to increase. 

•Calesco, calui, s. to grow warm. 

*Calyesco, — , s. to become bald. 

*Cande8co, candui, s. to grow white. 

*Canesco^ canui, s. to became hoa- 
ry. 



*Claresco, darui, s. to become bright, 
*Condormisco, -dormlyi, a, to go to 

sleep, 
^Conticesco, -tifitit, io become silent. 
*Crebresco, -crebui and crebrui, to 

increase, 
*Crudesco, crudui, to become raw. 
•Ditesco, — , to grow rich. 
•Dulcesco, — , to grow sweet, 
•Duresco, durui, to grow hard. 
*£vilesco, evilui, to become worth 

less. 
•Extimesco, -timui, to be afraid. 
•Fatisco, — , to gape. 
*FlaccescO| flaccui, 8. to grow 

weak. 
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•Fervesco, ferbui, s. to grow toamt. 

"•Floresco, florui, s. to begin to flour- 
ish. 

•Fracesco, fracui, to grow vunddy. 

•Frigesco, — , s. to grow cold. 

•perfrigesco, -fnxi. So refri- 
gesco. 

*Fron<tesco, — , s. to put forth leaves. 

•Fruticeaco, — , to put forth fruit. 

•Gelasco, — , s. to freeze. 

*congelasco, -avi, s. to congeal. 

*Gemisco, — , s. to groan. 

*Gremmasco, — , to bud. 

*Grenerasco, — , s. to be produced. 

^GrandeBco, — , to grow large. 

*Grave8co, — , to groio heavy. 

*H8Bre8co, hassi, s. to adhere. 

•Hebesco, — ^ s. to grow duU. 

•Horresco, homii, s. to grow rough. 

*Hume8co, — , s. ttt grow moist. 

•Ignesco, — , to take fire. 

^Indolesco, -dolui, d. to be grieved. 

^Insolesco, — , to become haughty. 

^IntegrascOy — , to be renewed. 

•Juvenesco, — , to ^ow young. 

*Laiigae8C0y langui, s. to grow tan- 

•T ^^^ 
Iiapidesco, — , to become stone. 

*LatescOy — , to grow broad. 

•Latesco, latui, to be concealed. 8. So 
delitesco, -litui ; oblitesco, -litui. 

•Lentesco, — , to become soft. 

•Liquesco, — , s. to become liquid. 
"deliquesce, -licui. 

*Luceseo, luxi, s. to grow light. 

*Lutesco, — , 8. to become muddy. 

'Macesco, — , s. > , , 

*Macre8co,-, l^o grow lean. 
*remacre8CO, -macnii. 

*Madesco, madui, s. to grow mmst. 

*Marcesco, marcui, s. to pine away. 

•Maturesco, maturui, to ripen. 

•Miseresco, miserui, s. to pity. 

*Mitesco, — , to grow mild. 

"MoUesco, — , to griyw soft. 

*Mutesco, — , to become sHent. 
*obmuteBco, obmutni. 

•Nigresco, ni^ui, s. to grow black. 

•Nilesco, nitui, s. to grow bright. 

•Notesco, notui, to become known. 

•Obbrutegco, — , to become brutish. 

•*Obcallesco, -cailui, to become cal- 
lous. 

•Obdormisco, -dormlvi, s. to fall 
asleep. 

"•Obsurdesco, "tsurdui, to grow deaf, 

*01esco, {scarcely u^ed.) 



abolesco, -otovi, -oUtum, a. to 



adolesce, -ole-vi, -ultam, n. to 

grow up. 
ezolesco, -oleTi, -detam, to grow 

old. So obsoieaco. 
*ino]eeco, •ol6vi, d. to increase. 
^Fallesco, pallui, s. to grow pale. 
*Fatesco, patui, s. to be open. 
*Pave8Co, pavi, s. to ^ow fearful. 
'Pertimesoo, -timui, d. to fear 

greatly. 
•Pinguesco, — , to grow fat. 
*Pul^sco, — , to come to maturity. 
•Puerasco, — , to become a boy. 
*Pute8Co, putui, 8. ) to become pu- 
•Putresco, putrui, s. ) trid. 
•Raresco, — , to become thin. 
•Riffesco, rigui, s. to grow cold. 
"Rubesco, rubui, s. to grow red. 

*erube8Co, -rubui, d. 
"Resipisco, Hsipui, s. to recover wis- 
dom. 
*Sanesco, — , to become sound. 

"consanescb, -sanui. 
"Senesco, senui, 8.d. to grow old. So 

oonsenesco. 
*Senti8C0, sensi, s. to perceive. 
*Siccesco, — , to beconte drtf. 
*Sile8co, silui, s. to grow silent. 
"Solidesco, — , to become solid. 
*Sorde8Co, sordui, s. to becomefilthy. 
*Splende8Co, splendui, 8. to become 

bright. 
*Spumesco, — , to foam. 
*Sterile8co, — , to become barren. 
*Stupesco, stupui, u. to be aston- 
ished. 
Suesco, suevi, suetum, 8. to become 

accustomed. 
•Tabesco, tabui, s. to waste away. 
"Teneresco and -asco, to become 

tender. 
"Tepeaco, tepui, a. to grow warm. 
*Torpesco, torpui, a. to grow torpid. 
'^Tremisoo, tremui, a. to begin to 

tremble. 
"Tumeaco, tumui, 6. to be inflated* 
*Turge8co, tursi, a. to swell. 
"Valesco, valui, s. to become strong. 
*Vanesco, — , to vanish. 

•evanesce, evanui. 
•Veterasco, veteravi, to grow old, 
•Vireaco, virui, a. to grow green, 
*Vive8Co, vixi, 8 ' to come to Ufe* 

•revivisco, -vixi. 
•Uveaco, — , to become moist. 
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^174. Deponent Verbs of the Third Conjugation, 



Naacor, natos, naacitonifli xk,tob% 

horn. 
Nitor, nixus or nisiu, nisOnifl, to 

lean vpon. 



Obliviscor, oblltus, d. toforfti. 
Paciscor, pactas, d. to Ear] 
Compound depeciscor. 



•gmn. 



Apiscor, aptus, to get. The com* 

pounds change a tnto i. 

adipiscor, adeptus. So indipiacor. 

Ezpergiscor, ezperrectua, to awake, 

Fruor, frultua or fructus, firuitaius, 

d. to enjoy, 
Fungor, functus, r. d. to perform, 
Gxamor, gressus, to proceed. The 
compounds change a into e; 
as, 
aggredior, aggrretMus, to attack, 
^Iroscor, to be angry. 
Labor, lapsus, r. tofaU, 
*Liiquor, to rneltyflouy. 
Loquor, locatus, r. d. to speak. 
Miniacor, {obsolete.) 

comminiscor, commentos, p. to 

invent. 
*reininiscor, to remember. 
Morior, (mori, rarely moriri,) mor- 

tuus, moritarus, d. to die, 
Nanciscor, nactua or nanctua, to ob- 
' tain. 

Note. Devertor, pravertoTj revertor, compounds of verto, are \ 
deponents in the present and imperfect tenses ; reoertor also, aouifttimeg, 
in the perfect. 



Patior, passua, r. d. tosujfer, 

perpetior, -pessus. 

From plecto, to twinSf 

amplector, amplexua, d. p. to 
embrace. 

complector, complexus, p. So 
eircumplector. 
Proficiacor, profectua, r. to depart. 
Qoeror, (juestus, m. n. d. to earn 

plain. 
*Ringor, to grin, 
Sequor, secQtus, r. d. to follow. 
Tuor, tutus, to protect, 
*Vescor, d. to eat. 
Ulciscor, ultua, m. d. p. to aoomge. 
Utor, usus, r. d. to use. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

^ 175. Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form 
their second root in iv, and the third in itu ; as, audio, audlvt, 
audituiR. 

The following list contains most regular verbs of this conju- 
gation : — 



Audio, -Ivi or -ii, m. u. r. d. to hear, 
*Cio, civi, to excite. 
Condio, -Ivi or -ii, to season. 
Custodio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to keep. 
•Dormio, -ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to sleep. 
Erudio, -ivi or -ii, d. to instruct, 
Expedio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to disentangle. 
Finio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to finish, 
^Geatio, -Ivi or -ii, to desire, 
Impedio, -ivi or -ii, r. d. to entangle, 
Insanio, -ivi or -ii, to be mad. 
Irretio, -ivi or -ii, to ensnare. 
Lenio, -ivi or -ii, d. to mitigate, 
MoUio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to soften. 
*Mu£io, -Ivi or -ii, to bellow, 

12 



Munio, -ivi or -ii, r. d. to fortify, 
Mutio, -ivi, to mutter. 
Nutrio, -ivi or -ii, d. to nourish, 
Favtio, -ivi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Polio, -Ivi, d. to polish. 
FunJo, -Ivi or -ii, d. to punish, 
Redimio, -ivi, to crown, 
Sarrio, -ivi, d. to weed, 
Scio, -ivi, u. r. to know, 
Seryio, -ivi or -ii, m. d. to serve, 
Sopio, -Ivi or -ii, to lull asleep, 
Stabilio, -Ivi or -ii, to establish. 
Tinnio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to tinkle. 
Vestio, -ivi or -ii, to dothe. 
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^ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the 
fourth conjugation which form their second and third roots 
irregularly, and those which want either or both of them : — 



Asiicio, — , «unictum, d. to dotiut. 

*Balbutio, — , to stammer. 

Bullio, — , to boil. 

*Cfficutio, — , to he dim'sigkud. 

*Cambio, — , to exchange. 

^Dementio, — , to be mad. 

Effutio, — , to speak fooUMy. 

£o, iyi or ii, itum, r. dJtogo. The com- 
pounds haoe only ii in Ma perfect, 
except obeo, pneeo, and eubeo, 
loAicA hone ivi or ii. Ail the 
compounds want the supine and 
perfect participles^ except adeo, 
ambio, meo, obeo, pretereo, and 
Bubeo. 

Farcio, farsi, farctum, to cram. 

Fastidioy -ii, -itum, d. to disdain. 

*Ferio, — , d. to strike. 

*Ferocio, — , to be Jieree. 

Fiilcio, falsi, fultam, d. to prop. 

*Ganiiio, — , to yelp. 

•Glocio, — , to duck. 

*Glatio, glutii, to swaUow. 

*Grunnio, grunnii, tn ^runt. 

Haiino, hausi, haustum, haustQrus, 
hausarus, d. to draw. 

*Hiiuuo, — , to neitrk, 

*Ineptio, — , to trifle. 

*Laaciyio, ladcivii, to be wanton. 

*Ligiirio, ligurii, to feed deUcatdy. 

•Lippio, — , r. to be blear-eyed, 

*Obedio, obedii, r. to obey. 

Fario is of the third conjugation, 
but its compounds are of the 
fourth. 



aperio, aperui, apertmn, r. d. to 
open. So operio, d. 

comperio, comperi, compertum, 
to find out. So reperio, r. d. 
Pavio, — , to beat. 
*Prurio, — , to itch. 
*Queo, quiyi or quii, to be able. So 

nequeo. 
*Ru^o, — , to roar. 
SfByio, BiBTii, r. to rage. 
*Sagio, — , to foresee. 
*Sano, aalui or salii, to leap. The 
compounds change a into i. 

'absilio, — . So circuzosilio. 

*assilio, -ui. So dissilio, insilio. 

Mesilio, -ui or -ii. So ezsilio, re- 
siUo, subsilio. 

^transilio, -ui or -Ivi, d. So pro- 
silio. 
Sancio, sanxi, sancitom or sanctum, 

d. to ratify. 
Sarcio, sarsi, sartum, d. to patch. 
*Scaturio, — , to gush out. 
Sentio, sensi, sensum, r. to fed. 
Sepelio, sepelivi or -ii, sepultum, r. 

d. to bury. 
Sepio, sepsi, septum, d. to hedge in. 
*Siiigiiltio, — , to sob. 
♦Sitio, sitii, to thirst. 
Suffio, -ii, -Hum, d. to fumigate. 
*Tu88io, — , to cough. 
*Vagio, vagii, to cry. 
*tVeneo, venii, r. tobe sold. 
Venio, veni, ventum, r. to come. 
Vincio, vinxi, vinctom, r. d. to bind. 



NoTK. Desiderative verbs want both the second and third roots, ex- 
cept these three ; — esurio, -irt, r. to desire to eat ; *nupturio, -iri, to desire 
to many; *partttrio, -ivi, to be in travail. See § 187, II. 3. 



^ 177. Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Corrugation. 

Opperior, oppertuB or oppeiltus, d. 

to wait for. 
Ordior, orsus, d. p. to begin. 
Orior, ortus, oritarus, d. to spring up. 

Except m the present tnfimtive. 

this verb seems to be of the third 

conjugation. 



Anftntior, assensus, r. p. to ^. 
Blandior, Uanditus, toMatttr. 
Expert' . expertus, r. d. to fry. 
Largior, largitus, p. to lavish. 
Menlior, roentltus, r. to lie. 
Meiior, iiiensus. d. to mmsure. 
Molior, ittolUus, d. to move m 
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Fartior, partitus, d. to divide. stdjuneUw are sometimes of Ae 

Potior, potitus, r. d. to obtain. The third conjvgaUon in the poets, 

present indicative and imperfect Sortior, sortittu, r. to east lots. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

^ 178. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the 
common forms in some of the parts derived from the first 
root. 

They are sum, voh^fero, tdoyjioy eo, and their compounds. 

Sum and its compounds hare already been conjugated. See § 153. In 
the conjugation of the rest, the parts which are irregular are fully 
exhibited, and a synopsis of the other parts is, in general, given. Some 
parts of volo and its compounds are wanting. 

1. Volo is irregular only in the present indicative and infini- 
tive, and in the present and imperfect subjunctive. 

It is made irregular partly by syncope, and partly by a chancfe in the 
vowel of the root. In the present infinitive and impenect subjunctive, 
after e was dropped, r was changed into /. 

Frte». bidic. Pres. htfin. Perf, Indie 

V<y-lo, velMe, vol'-u-i, to be tnUing^ to with, 

INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. vo'-lo, vis, vult ; 'Ptrf- vol'-u-L 

P, vol'-u-mus, vul'-tis, vo'-lunt Plup. vo-lu'-*-ram 

Imperf. vo-le'-bam. Fut perf, vo-lu'-6-ra 

Fut, v(/-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PreiT. SL veMim, ve'-lis, ve'-lit; Pcr/I vo-lu^-6-rim. 

P. ve-h'-mus, ve-li'-tis, ve'-lint Plup, vol-u-is'-sem. 

Imperf. S. vel'-lem, vel'-les, yel'-let ;. 

P. vel-le'-mas, vel-le'-tis, vel'-lent 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. vel'-le. Pre^* vcZ-lens. 

Perf, vol-u-is'-a^. 

Note. VoU and volHSf for vult and vuUis, are found in Flautus 9hd 
other ancient authors. 

2. Nolo is compounded of non and volo. JVon dr#ps its 
final n, and volo its v, and the vowels (o o) are contracted into d. 
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Pns. Ihdic Prts. Jnfin. Perf. Indie. 
N<y-lo, nol'-le, nol'-D-i, to he unwiUifig. 

INDICATIVE. 
Prts» S. no'-lo, non'-yis, non'-viilt ; Perf, doI'-u-L 

P. noy-d-mus, non-vul'-tis, n</-lmit. Plup. no-lu'-^-ram* 
hnsperf. no-l6'-bam. FuL perf. no-lu'-€-io 

FuL fu/'lauL 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Prei. 5L no'-lim, n</-lis, DcZ-lit ; Perf. Do-la'-^-nm. 

P. Do-li'-mus, no-li'-tis, D</-luit. Pbip. nol-u-ia'-sem. 

Jmperf. S. nolMem, nolMes, nolMet; 

P. nol-l^-mus, nol-ld'-tis, noF-lent. 

IMPERATIVE. 
5L 2. no'-li, or no-li'-to ; P. 2. Do-li'-te, or nol-i-to'-tc. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Prts. nolMe. Pres. luZ-lens. 

Perf nol-u-is'Hse. 

NoTS. ^evis and nevoU, for nonms and iumvu2t, occur in Plavtus. 

3. Malo is compounded of magis and volo. In composition, 
magis drops its final syllable, and volo its v. The vowels (a d) 
are then contracted into d. 

Pres. Indie. Pres. Infin. Perf huHc, 
Ma'-lo, mal'-le, mal'-u-i, to he more unUing, 

INDICATIVE. 
Presm S. ma'-lo, ma'-vis, ma'-vult ; Perf mal'-u-L 

P. mal'-d-mus, ma-vul'-tis, maMunt. Plup. ma-lu'-S-ram. 
Imperf ma-le'-bam. I\U. pejf.TOA'W-^-TO. 

FuL ma'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pre». 5L ma'-lim,ma'-lis,ma'-lit; Per/". ^ ma-lu'-€-rim. 

P. ina-U'-mus, ma-li'-tis, ma'-lint. Plup! mal-u-is'-sem. 

hiq>erf S. malMem, mal'-les, mal'-let; 

P. mal-l^'-mus, mal-l^-tis, mal'-lent. 

INFINITIVE. 
JVm. malMe. Petf, mal-u-i^-se. 

Note. MwMo, maMam^ mavJTZim, and mavMemf for malOf mdlam^ 
&e.| occur in Plautus. 
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^ 179. Fero is irregular in two respects: — 1. its second 
and third roots are not derived from the first : — 2, in the 
present infinitive active, and in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infini- 
tive passive, r is doubled. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Pres. Iridic. Fe'-ro, {to 


hear.) 


Pres. Indie, fe'-ror, {to be hwne.) 


Pres. tnfin. fer'-re, 




Pres. Infin. fer'-ri, 


Perf. Indie, tu'-H, 




Perf. Part, la-tua. 


Supine. la'-tum. 








INDICATIVE. 


Pres. S. fe'-ro. 




Pres. S. fe'-ror. 


fers. 




fer'-rig or -re, 


fert; 




fer'-tur ; 


P. fer'-i-mus, 




P. fer'-i-mur, 


fer'-tis, 




fe-rim'-I-ni, 


fe'-runt. 




fe-run'-tor. 


Imperf, fe-re'-bam. 




Jmperf. fe-re'-bar. 


FtU. fe'-ram. 




Fvt. fe'-rar. 


Perf. tu'-li. 




Perf. la'-tas sum or fii'-i. 


Plup. tu'-l^-ram. 




?Lup. la'-tus e'-ram or fu'-€-ram. 


Fut.perf. tu'.l6-ro. 




Fut. perf. la'-tUB e'-ro or fu'-«-ro 




SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres. fe'-ram. 




Pres. fe'-rar. 


Imperf. fer'-rem. 




Imperf fer'-rer. 


Perf. tu'-lg-rim. 




Perf. la'-Hia sim or fuM-rim. 


Plup. tu-lis'-sem. 




Plup. Ia'-tu8 es -sem or fii-is'aem. 




IMPERATIVE. 


S. fer, or fer'-to, 




S. fer'-re, or fer'-tor, 


' fer'-to; 




fer'-tor; 


P. fer'-te, or fer-to'-te 




P. fe-rim'-I-ni, 


fe-run'-to. 




fe-run'-tor. 




INFINITIVE. 


Pres. fer'-re. 




Pres. fer'-ri. 


Perf. tu-lis'-se. 




Perf. la'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-ae. 


Fvx. la-tQ'-rus es'-se. 




Fut. la'-tum i'-ri. 




PARTICIPLES. 


Pres. fe'-rens. 


1 Perf. la'-tus. 


Fut. la-ta'-rus. 




1 Fut. fe-ren'-dus. 



GERUND, 
fe-ren'-di, &c. | 

SUPINES. 
Former, la'-tum. | Loiter, la'-tu. 

^ 180. Fio has the meaning of the passive voice, though 
the parts formed from the /?rsf root, except the present infinitive 
12* 
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and the participle in dus, have the terminations of the active. 
In its other parts, it has passive terminations. It is used as 
the passive voice oi facto ^ which has no regular paissive. 

Prts. Indie. Pres. Infin. Ptrf. Part. 

fV-o, fi'-€-ri, fac'-tus, to he nuuk or to become, 

INDICATIVE. 

Pre$, S. fi'-o, fis, fit ; Perf, fac'-tus sum or fu'-L 

P. fi'-mu8, fi'-tiB, fi'-unt Plup. fac'-tuse'-ram or fu'-6-ram. 

hnperf. fi-^-bam. Fut.perf, fac'-tus e'-ro or fu'-6-ro. 
FuL fi'-am. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. fi'-am. Plup, &c'-tus es'-sem or fo-is'- 

h^. fi'-€-rem. sem. 

Perf, fac'-tus sim or fu'-6-rim. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

5. fi or fi'-to, fi'-to ; Pres. fi'-€-ri. 

P. fi'-te or fi-to'-te, fi-un'-to. Perf fac'-tus es'-se or fo-is'-se. 

Fid. fac'-tmn i'-ri. 

PARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 

Perf. fac'-tus. Latter, fac'-tu. 

Flit, fa-ci-en'-dus. 

Note. The compounds of faeio which retain a, have also fio in the 
pMrive ; as, aUrfaew, to warm ; passive, caUflo ; but those which change 
• into i form the passive regalarly. Tet cor^, defit^ and ir^fit^ occur. 
Bee § 183, 12, 13, 14. 

^181. Edo, to eat, is a regular verb of the third con- 
jugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, and 
infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, 
it resembles, in some of its persons, the same tenses of sum : — 
Thus, 

Ind.pres. , ^ est; , ^ b 

Suhj. imperf. ^ es'-ses, es'-set; eB-sfe'-mus, , . 

Inf. pres. es'-se. 

Ind, pres. pass. ^ ^, es'-ttir. 

Note. In the present subjunctive, ed»m, edis^ dec., are found, for edam^ 
edmSf&jn, 
In the compounds of edo, also, forms resembling those of sum occur. 

§ 182. Eo is irregular in the parts which, in other verbs, 
are formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive, 
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and the present infinitive. In these, and in the parts formed 
from the second and third roots, it is a regular verb of the 
fourth conjugation. 

Note. Eo has no first root, and the parts luroaUy derived fiom thit 
root, consist, in this verb, of terminations only. 

Pres. Indie. Prts. Ir^n. Per/. Indie. Peif, Part. 

ly-o, i'-re, i'-vi, i'-tum, to go. 

INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. e'-o, is, it ; Fut. & i'-bo, i'-bis, i'-bit ; 

P. i'-mus, i'-tis, e'-unt P, ib'-t-mus, ib'n-tis, i'-bunt 

Imperf. S, i'-bam, i'-bas, i'-bat ; Perf. i'-vi. 

P. i-ba'-mus, i-ba'-tis, Plup. iv'-^-ram. 
i'-bant Fut.perf. iv'-€-io. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. S. e'-am, e'-as, e'-at; Per/. iv'-€-rim. 

P. e-a'-mus, e-a'-tis, e'-ant Plup. i-vis'-sem. 

Imperf. S. i'-rem, i'-res, i'-ret ; 

P. i-rfe'-raus, i-re'-tis, i'-rcnt, 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

S. i or i'-to, i'-to ; Prts. i'-re. 

Pi i'-te or i-to'-te, e-un'-to. Petf. i-vis'-se. 

Fut i-to'-rus es'-se. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUND. 

Pres. i'-ens, {gen. e-un'-tis.) e-un'-di, &c* 

Fut i-ta'-rus. 

RemarJcs. 

1. lam J iesy iet, are sometimes found in the future. IstiSfissemy and ts»e, 
are formed by contraction for ivisti^, ioissem, and ivisse. See § 162, 7. 

2. In the passive voice are fpund the infinitive tri, and the third persons 
singular t'tur, ibatuVj iMtur, itum est, &Ai. ; eatuTf iretuVy d^c., which are used 
impersonally. 

3. The compounds of eo, including vtmeo, are conjugated like the sim- 
pie verb, but most of them have u m the perfect rather than ivi. (See 
% 176.) ^deOf ineOf prtBtereOy subeo^ and transeo, being used actively, are 
found in the passive voice. Inietur occurs as a future passive of tneo. 
.^wJbio is regular, like audio. 

Queo and nequeo are conju^ted like eo, but they want the imperative 
mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

^ 183. Defective verbs are those which are not user* 
in certain tenses, numbers, or persons. 
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There are manv verbs which are not found in all the tenses, numbers, 
and persons, exhioited in the paradigms. Some, not originallj defective, 
are considered so, because thej do not occur in the classics now extant. 
Others are in their nature defective. Thus, the first and second persons 
of many verbs in the passive voice must be wanting, from the nature of 
their signification. 

The following list contains such verbs as are remarkable for 
wanting many of their parts : — 

1. Odi, IktUe. 7. Quieso, I pray. 12. Confit, it is done. 

2. Coepi, / have begun. 8. Ave, ) > ^ 13. Defit, it is wanting. 

3. Memlm, J remember. 9. Salve, ) 14. Infit, he begins. 

4. Aio, > w 10. Apftge, begone. 15. Ovat, he r^oices. 
6. Inquam, ) H- Cedo, tell, or give 

6. Faiif to speak. me. 

1. Odi, ccepi, and memlni, are used chiefly in the perfect and 
in the other parts formed from the second root, and are thence 
called preteritive verbs : — Thus, 

IwD. perf. o'-di or o'-sus sum ; vZvp. od'-g-ram ; fut.veff. od'-6-ro. 
SiTBJ. perf, od'-£-rim ; plup. o-ois'-sem. Inf. pe/rf. o-dis'-se. 
Part. fut. o-sO'-rus ; perf. o'-sus. 

Note. ExOsus and perifsus, like osus, are used actively. Odlvitf for 
oditf occurs in Cicero. 

2. IiTD. perf. coB'-pi ; plup. ccep'-g-ram ; fut. perf. coBp'-e-ro. 

8uBj. perf. ccep'-e-rim; plup. coB-pis'-sem. Iwf. peif. coe-pis^-se. 

Fart. fut. ccep-tQ'-rus ; perf. ccep'-tus. 
Note. In Plautus are found a present, ceepio, present subjunctive, 
eapiam, and infinitive capire. Before an infimtive passive, cttptum est, 
&c., rather than capi, &c., ajre commonly used. 

3. IwD. perf. mem'-I-ni ; plup. me-min'-€-ram ; fut. perf. me-min'-fi-ro. 
SuBJ. perf. me-min'-S-rim ; plup. mem-i-nis'-sem. 

IvT.perf. mem-i-nis'-se. 

Imperat. 2pers. me-men'-to, mem-en-tO'>te. 
Note. Odi and m,emlni have, in the perfect, the sense of the present, 
and, in the pluperfect and future perfect, the sense of the imperfect and 
future. In this respect, novi, I know, the perfect ofnosco, to leaxn, agrees 
with odi and memini, 

4. IvD.jtres. ai'-o,* a'-is,f a'-it ; , , ai'-unt.* 

imp. ai-e'-bam, ai-e'-bas, ai-e'-bat; , ai-e-bt'-tis, ai-6'-bant 

SvBJ.pres. , ai'-as, ai'-at; , , ai'-ant. 

Impbrat. a'-i. Part. pres. ai'-ens. 

5. JxD.pres, in'-quam <w in'-qui-o,in'-quis,in'-quit;in'-quI-muB, in'-quI-~ 

tis, in'-qui-unt. 

imp. , , in-qui-e'-bat ; , , . 

Jvt. , in'-qui-es, in'-qui-et ; , , . 

perf. , in-quis'-ti, in'-quit; , , . 

SuBJ. pres. -— -, , in'-qui-at ; , , . 

Impbrat. in'-que, in'-qul-to. 



• Pioaounced o'-yo, a'-yunt, Sec. See $ 9. t aw with ne is contracted to «»«'. 
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6. Ino. prcs, , , fa'-tur ; fut. fa'-bor, ^ fab'-Mar. 

Imperat. fa'-re. Part. prta. fJLns ; verf. fa'-tus ; fui. fan'-dua. 

Iif FIN . pres. fa'-ri. Gerund, gen. fan'-di ; M, fan'-^o. SuPia s, fit'-tu. 
In like manner the compounds affdri, ejfdri, and profdri, 

7. Ind. pres. qu8B'-80, , quiB'-sit; ques'-a-mii8, , — . 

Inf. pres. quBBs'-fi-re. 

8. Impsrat. a'-ve, a-T6'-to ; a-v6'-te. Inp. a-vfi'-re. 

9. Ind. pres. sal'-ve-o ; fut. sal-ye'-bis. Inf. pres. sal-vfi'-re. 
Imperat. sal'-ye, sal-vS'-to 5 sal-vS'-te. 

10. Imperat. ap'-ft-ge. 

11. Imperat. sing, and plur. ce'-do; pi. cet'-te/or cedM-te. 

12. Ind. pres. con'-fit; fut. con-ft'-et. 

SuBJ. pres. con-fi'-at ; imperf con-fi'-fi-ret. Inf. pres. con-fi'-S-iL 

13. Ind. pres. de'-fit ; jtl. de-f i'-unt. Subj. pres. de-f I'<«t 
Inf. pres. de-fi'-d-ri. 

14. Ind. pres. in'-fit ; pi. in-f!'-ant. 

15. Ind. pres. o'-vat. Subj. pres. o'-vet ; impeff. o-va'-ret. 
Part. pres. o'-vans ; perf. o-vft'-tus. Gerund, o-van'-di. 

Remark 1. Amonff defective verbs are sometimes, also, included the 
foUowinff : — Forem, fores, &c., /ore, (see §154, 3.) Jiusim, ausit; ausint. 
Faxo Bxid fazim^faxiSffaxUyfaiAmuSy faxUis, faxint. Faxem. The form 
in is an old future perfect ; that in tm a perfect, and that in cm a plu- 
perfect, subjunctive. See § 162, 9. 

2. In the present tense, the first person singrular, furo, to be mad, and 
dor and der, from do, to give, are not used. 

3. A few words, sometimes classed with defectives, are formed by con- 
traction from a verb and the Qo>f ^ «etion si ; as, sis for si vis, suUis fi>r si 
tuLUSf sodes for si audes. \i^ •" ' 
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^ 184. Impersonal verbs are those which arc used only 
in the third person singular, and do not admit of a per- 
sonal subject. 

1. Their English is generally preceded by the pronoun it, 
especially in the active voice ; as, delectat, it delights ; decet, it 
becomes; contingit, it happens; evenit, it happens; scrilHtur^ 
it is written, &c. 

They are thus conjugated : — 

\st Conj. 2d Conj. . Zd Vonj. Ath Conj. 

Ind. Pres. delectat, deoet, contingit, evenit, 

Imp. deleotabat, decebat, contingebat, eveniebat, 

Fut. delectAbit, decsbit, continget, eveniet, 

Perf. delectflvit, decuit, contigit, evenit, 

Plvp. delectaverat, decufirat, contigSrat, evenSrat, 

FtU. perf delectavSrit. decufirit. contigSrit. evenSrit. 
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Sub. Pres. 
Jmp. 
Per/. 
Plup. 



Ut Conj. 

delectet, 

delectaret, 

delectavfirit, 

delectaviBset. 



fid Canj. 

deceat, 

deceret, 

decaSrit, 

decuisset 



2d Conj, 

contin^t, 

contingSret, 

contig^rit, 

contigisset. 



i£k Conj. 

eyeniat, 
eyeniret, 
evenfirit, 
eyenisset. 



Iff. Pres. delecUre, decfire, contin^re, evenlre, 

Peff. delectavisse. decuisse. coatigisse. eveniBse. 

2. As the passive voice of an active verb may be substituted 
for the active, (see § 141, Rem.) so that of a neuter verb may 
be used in the third person singular, instead of the active form, 
the persona] subject of the latter being put in the ablative with 
the preposition a or ab; as, faveo tibi, I favor thee, or favetur 
tibi a me, thou art favored by me. 







Indicative Mood. 




Pres. 


pugnatur, 


favetur, 


currTtur, 


venitur. 


Jmp. 


pugnabatur, 


favebatur. 


currebatur, 


veniebatur, 


I\d. 


pugnabltur. 


favebltur. 


curretur, 


venietur, 


Perf. 


piignatom est 


fautum est or 


cursum est or 


ventum est or 




or fuit, 


fuit, 


fiiit, 


fuit, 


PUqf. pugnatum erat 


fautum erat or 


cursum erat 


ventum erat or 




or iiierat, 


fudrat, 


or fti^rat, 


fuerat, 


JW.P. pugnatum erit 


fautum erit or 


cursum erit or 


ventum erit w 




or fudrit. 


fufirit. 


fueht 


fuSht. 






Subjunctive Mood. 




Pres. 


pugnetur, 


faveaiur, 


curratur, 


Tenia tur. 


Jmp. 


pugnaretur, 


faveretur, "*© 


*»airreretur, 


veniretur. 


Perf. 


pugnatum sit or 
fufirit, 


fautum sit or 


cursum sit or 


ventum sit or 




futfrit. 


fu6rit, 


fufirit. 


Phip. 


pugnatum esset 


fautum esset 


cursum esset 


ventum esset 




or fuiflset. 


or fuisset. 

iNFIiriTIVE 


or fuisset. 
Mood. 


or fuisset. 


Pres. 


pugnari, 


faveri, 


curri. 


venTri, 


Pmf. 


pugnatum esse 


fautum esse 


cursum esse 


ventum esse or 




or fujssej 


or fuisse, 


or fuisse, 


fuisse, 


JMl. 


pugnatum iri. 


fautum iri. 


cursum iri. 


ventum iri. 



In like manner the neuter gender of the participle in dus, 
formed from neuter verbs, is used impersonally with est, &c., 
in the periphrastic conjugation ; as, moriendum est omnibus, all 
must die. See ^ 162, 15. 

Remarks. 

1. . Grammarians usually reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, all of 
which are of the second conjugation. (See § 169.) There seems, how- 
ever, to be DO ffood reason for distinguishing those from other impersonal 
verbs. The following are such other verbs as are most commonly used 
impersonally : — 
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(a.) In the first conjugation ; — 

Constat, it is evident. Spectat, it condenms. Certfttiir, it is conimd- 
Javaty it delights. Stat, it is resolved. ed. 

PrsBtat, it is better. Vacat, tkere is leisure. Peccatur, a fault is 

Restat, it remains. committed. 

(b ) In the second conjugation ; — 

Apparet, it appeats. Solet, it is usual. 

Attinet, it belongs to. Nocet, it is hurtful. Fletur, there is vosep' 
Debet, it ought. Patet, it is plain. ing. 

Displicet, it displeases. Pertinet, it pertains. Persuad^tur. {Se^ 
Dolet, it grieoes. Placet, it pleases. above, 2.) 

(c.) In the third conjugation ; — 
Accidit, it happens. Credltur, it is believed. Mittltnr, it is sent, 

Incipit, it begins. Desinltur, there is an Scribitur, it is vfrittem. 

Sufficit, it suffices. end. 

(d.) In the fourth conjugation ; — 

Convgnit, it is agreed on. Apentur, it is opened. 

Expgdit, it is expedient. Sentitur, it is meant. 

(«.) Among irregular verbs j — 

Abeundum est, itisn&- Fit, it happens. Prodest, it avails. 

cessary to depart. Interest, it concerns, Refert, it concerns, % 

Aditur. (5ee above, 2.) Obest, it is hurtful, Supdrest, it remains. 

(/.) Tq these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or 
the operations of nature 3 as, 

FulgQrat, it lightens. Lapldat, it rains stones. RegSlat, it thaws, 

Fulminat, it munders. Luceacit, it grows light. Tonat, it t/iunders. 
Gelat, it freezes. Ningit, it snows. Vesperascit, it ap- 

Grandinat, it hails. Pluit, it rains. proaches evening, 

2. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the sub- 
junctive in its stead ; as, delectet, let it delight. In the passive voice, their 
perfect participles are used only in the neuter. 

3. Most of the impersonal verbs want participles, gerunds and supines; 
but pesnitet has a present participle, futures in rus and dus, and the gerund. 
Pudet and piget have also the gerund and future passive participle. 

4. Most of the above verbs are also used personally, but frequently in a 
somewhat different sense ; as, ttt Tibiris inter eos et pons interesset, so 
that the Tiber and bridge were between them. 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

» 

^ 186. Redundant verbs are those which have difier- 
ent forms to express the same sense. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination ; as, fabnco and 
fdhricor, to frame ; — in conjugation ; as, hxoo, '4,rty and Icmo^ 
'cre, to wash ; — or in certain tenses ; as, odi and osus sum, I 
hate. 
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1. The following deponent verbs, besides their passive form, 
have an active in o, of the same meaning. The latter, how« 
ever, is, in general, rarely used. 



Adalor, toputer. 
Altercor, to dispute. 
Amplexor, to embrace, 
Assentior, to assent. 
AucfipoFj fo hunt after. 
AugQror, to foretell. 
Cachinnor, to laugh 

aloud. 
Comltor, to accompany. 



Cunctor, to delay. 
Depascor, to feed upon. 
Elucubror, to elaborate. 
Fabrlcor, to frame. 
Frustror, to disappoint. 
Fruticor, to sprout. 
Impertior, to impart. 
Lachrj^mor, to weep. 
Ludiflcor, to ridicule. 



Medicor, to heal. 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Metor, to measure. 
Palpor, to caress. 
Popalor, to lay waste, 
Ruminor, to ruminate. 
Velif Icor, to set sail. 
Vociftror, to bawl. 
Urinor, to dive. 



2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation: — 



Cieo, -6re, 
Cio, -Ire, r. 
Denso, -are,' "> 
Den8eo,-ere,r. > thicken. 



h 



excite, 
to 



to 
i creak. 



Ferveo, -fire, 
Fervo, -fire, r. 
Fodio, -fire, \ 
Fodio, -ire, r. < 



to dig. 



Strideo, -fire, 7 
Strido, -fire, ) t 

Those marked r. are 
rarely used. 



Fiilgeo, -fire, "> to 
Fulgo, -fire, r. ) shine. 

Lino, -fire, > to 
Linio, -ire, r. ) anoint. 
Scateo, -fire, > to 
Scato, -fire, r. ) abound. 

Morior, orior, and votior, also, are redundant in conjagation in certain 
parts. See in lists § § 174 and 177. 

^ 186. 1. Some verbs, also, are spelled alike, or nearly 
alike, but differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or 
signification, or in two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following : — 

Abdico, -are, to abdi- Caneo, -fire, to be while, 
cote. Careo, -fire, to want. 



Abdico, -fire, to refuse. 

Accido, -fire, to hap- 
pen. 

Accido, -fire, to cut 
short. 

Addo, -fire, to add. 

Adeo, -ire, to go to. 

Aggfiro, -are, to heap 
up, 

Aggfiro, -fire, to heap 
upon. 

Allfigo, -are, to depute, 

AUfigo, -fire, to choose. 

Appello, -are, to caU. 

Appello, -fire, to drive 
to, 

Cado, -fire, tofaU. 

Cedo, -fire, to cut. 

Cfido, -fire, to yidd. 

Caleo, -fire, to be hot. 

Calleo, -fire, to be hard, 

Cano, -fire, to sing. 



Caro, -fire, to card ujool. 

Cfilo, -are, to conceal, 

Caelo, -are, to carve. 

Censeo, -fire, to think. 

Sentio, -ire, to feel. 

Claudo, -fire, to shut. 

Claudo, -fire, to be lame. 

CoUigo, -are, to tie 
together. 

CoUigo, -fire, to collect. 

Colo, -are, to strain. 

Cdlo, -fire, to cultivate. 

Compello, -are, to ac- 
cost. 

Comi)ello, -fire, to force. 

Concldo, -fire, to chop 
off. 

Concldo, -fire, to fall, 

Conscendo, -fire, to 
dimh. 

Conscindo, -fire to cut 
in pieces. 



Constemo, -are, to ter- 

^ rify. 

Constemo, -fire, to 

streio over. 
Decide, -fire, to faU 

down. 
Decido, -fire, to cut off. 
Decipio,-fire, to deceive, 
Desipio, -fire, to dote. 
Deligo, -are, to tie up. 
Dellgo, -fire, to choose. 
Diligo, -fire, to love, 
Dico, -fire, to say. 
Dico, -are, to dedicate, 
£do, -fire, to e4U. 
Edo, -fire, to publish. 
Edaco, -are, to educate. 
Edoco, -fire, to draw 

out. 
Efffiro, -are, to makB 

wild. 
Efffiro, -re, to carry ovt. 
Excido, -fire, to fall out, 
Ezcido, -fire, to cutoff. 
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Predicoy -Sre, to fare- 
tell. 

PrOdo, -Sre, to betray. 

Prodeo, -ire, to tome 
forth. 

Recedo, -fire, to retire. 

RccTdo, -«re, to fall 
hack. 

Recldo, -6re, to cut off. 

Reddoy -fire, to restore. 

Redeo, -ire, to return. 

Reftro, -re, to bring 
back. 

Refl^rio, -Ire, to strike 
back. 

Relfigo, -are, to renunte. 

Rel6go, -6re, to read 
over. 

Sgdo, -are, to aVay, 

Sedeo, -fire, to sit. 

Si do, -fire, to sink. 

Sfiro, -fire, to sow. 

Sero, -fire, to kmi. 

Succido, -fire, ta fall 
down. 

Succido, -fire, ta cut 
down. 

Vado, -fire, to go. 

Vador, -aii, to give bail. 

Veneo, -Ire, to be sold. 

Vfinio, -Ire, to come. 

Venor, -ap, to hunt. 

Vincio, -ire, to bind. 

Vinco, -fire, to conquer 

Volo, -are, to fly. 

Volo, velle, to be will- 
ing. 

2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect ; as, 

Luceo, luxi, to shine. Pasco, pavi, to feed. 

Luffeo, luxi, to mourn. Pondf«, pependi, ia 

Mulceo, mulsi, to hang. 

soothe. Kendo, pepeniK, to 

Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk, weigh. 

, , -_,. .^. Paveo, pavi, fo/mr. 

To these add some of the compounds ofsto and sisto. 

3. Different verbs have sometimes, also, the same supis^ or 
perfect participle ; as, 



Fedo, -Ire, to strike 

Ffiro, -re, tq bear. 

Ferior, -ari, to keep hol- 
iday 

Frigeo, -fire, to be cold. 

Frigo, -fire, to fry. 

Fugo, -are, to put to 
flight. 

Fugio, -fire, to fly. 

Fundo, -are, to found. 

Fundo, -fire, to pour out. 

Incido, -fire, to fall into. 

Incido, -fire, to cut. 

Indico, -are, to show. 

Indico, -fire, to pro- 
claim. 

Inficio, -fire, to infect. 

Infitior, -ari, to deny. 

Intercidoy -fire, to hap- 
pen. 

Intercldo, -fire, to cut 
asunder. 

Jaceo, -fire, to lie doton. 

Jacio, -fire, to Uirow. 

L&bo, -are, to totter. 

Labor, -i, to gUde. 

Lacto, -are, to suckle. 

Lacto, -are, to deceive. 

Lego, -are, to send. 

Lfigo, -fire, to read. 

Liceo, -ere, to be laxofid. 

Liceor, -firi, to bid for. 

Liquo, -are, to melt. 

Liqueo, -ere, to be man- 
ifest. 

Liquor, -i, to melt. 

Mano, -are, to flow. 



Aceo, acui, to be sour. 
Acuo, a£ui, to sharpen. 
Cresco, crevi, to grow. 
Cemo, crevi, to decree. 
Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. 
Fulcio, fulsi, to jrrop. 



MSneo, -fire, to stay. 

Mando, -are, to command, 

Mando, -fire, to eat. 

Mfito, -fire, to reap. 

Mfitor, -ari, to measure. 

Mfitior, -Iri, to measure. 

Mfituo, -fire, to fear. 

Misfiror, -ari, to pity. 

Misfireor, -eri, to tnty. 

Moror, -ari, to delay. 

Morior, -i, to die. 

Niteo, -fire, to flitter. 

Nitor, -i, to strive. 

Obsfiro, -are, to lock up. 

Obsfiro, -fire, to soto. 

Occldo, -fire, to fail. 

Occido, -fire, to kill. 

Operio, -fire, to cover. 

Opfiror, -ari, to loork. 

Opperior, -Iri, to wait 
for. 

Pando, -are, to bend. 

Pando, -fire, to open. 

Pfiro, -are, to prepare. 

Pareo, -€ e, to anjjerrr. 

Pario, -fere, to bring 
forth. 

Pario, -are, to balance. 

PerJpo, -ere, to hang. 

Peiido, -fire, to weigh. 

Percolo, -are, tofllter. 

Percolo, -fire, to adorn. 

PerraSneo, -ere, to re- 
main. 

Permano, -are, to flow 
over. 

ProBdico, -are, to publish. 



Maneo, mansum, to remain. 
Mando, mansum, to chew. 
Pango, pactum, to drive in. 
Paciscor, pactun, to bargain. 
13 



Pando, passum, to open. 
Patior, passus, to suffer. 
Teneo, tentum, to hold. 
Tendo, tentum, to stretch 
Verro, versura, to brush. 
Verto, versum, to tttm. 
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DERIVATION OF VERBS. 



^ 187. Verbs are derived either from nouns, adjectiTes, or 
other verbs. 

1. Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are called 
denominatives, 

I. Those which are active are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion ; those which are neuter of the second. They are usudly 
formed by adding o or eo to the root ; as, 

Actives from JS/ouns. J^euterafrom Nouns. 

Anno, to arm, (arma^ Floreo, to bloomy (fios.) 

Fraado, to defraud^ (fraus.) Frondeo, to jrroduce leaves, (fronB.) 

Nomino, to Tiame, (nomen.) Luceo, to shine, (lux.) 

NumSro, to number, (namgnis.) Vireo, to flourish, (vis.) 

From Adjectives. 
Albo, to whiten, (albas.) Albeo, to be white, (albus.) 

Celebro, to celebrate, (cel6ber.) Calveo, to be bald, (calvus.) 

Libgro, to free, (liber.) Flaveo, to be yeUow, (flavus.) 

Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriva- 
tive ; as, 

Coacervo, to heap together, (acer- Extirpo, to extirpate, (8tiq>s.) 

vus.) lUaqueo, to insnare, (laqueus.) 

Exc&vo, to excavate, (cavus.) 

2. Many deponents of the first conjugation, derived from nouns, express 
the exercise of the character, office, &c. denoted by the primitive ; as, 
archltcctor, to build ; comltor, to accompany ; furor, to steal ; from archi- 
tcctus, comes, and/ur. 

3. Such as denote resemblance or imitation are called imitatives; as, 
cornicor, to imitate a crow, from comix ; Chrcccor, to imitate the Greeks. 
Some of these end in isso ; as, patrisso, to imitate a father. 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs are niiYiexfrequentatives, 
inceptives, desideratives, diminutives, or intensives, 

1. JFrequentatives express the frequent repetition of the 
action denoted by the primitive. 

They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed from the 
third root. In verbs of the first conjugation, dtu is changed 
into tto, rarely into a ; as, cZa»io, to cry, {clamdtu,) clamtto, 
to cry frequently ; no, to swim, {natu,) nato. In verbs of the 
other three conjugations, u is changed into o, rarely into ito ; 
as, curro, to run, {cursu,) curse, or curstto, to run frequently. 

Some are derived from the present, or perhaps from an obsolete third 
root ; as, ago, {agitu,) agito ; cogo, cogito. 
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Some frequentatiTes are deponent ; as, ntinlfor, from nUnar (nUnOtu) ; 
versoTf from verto (versu). So sector , loquitor, from sequor and loquor. 

Verbs of this class do not always express frequency of action, but have 
sometimes nearly the same meanmg as their primitiyes. 

2. Inceptives, or inchoatives , mark the beginning, or increased 
degree of the action or state expressed by the primitive. 

They all end in sco, and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel, 
which, in the third conjugation, is i; as, cako, to be hot; 
ctdesco, to grow hot. 

So labOf labasco ; ingSmo, ingemisco; obdormioy ohdormisco, Hisco la 
contracted for kiasco, from hio. 

Most inceptives are formed from verbs of the second conjugation. 

Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives, by adding aseo 
or esco to the root ; as, ptierascOy from puer; juvenescOf from juvinis. 

Some inceptives have the same meaning as their primitives; as, adktt- 
resco. 

Note. Inceptives are all neuter, and of the third conjugation. See § 173. 

Some verbs in sco which are not inceptives are active ; as, disco, posco. 

3. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted bj 
the primitive. 

They are formed from the third root, by shortening the final 
ti, and adding rio ; as, cmno, to sup, (cosndtu,) cosnaturio, to 
desire to sup. 

Desideratives are all of the fourth conjugation. See § 176, Note. 
Verbs in urioj having u long, are not desideratives ; as, prUrio, decllrio. 

4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are 
formed by adding illo to the root of the primitive ; as, cantillo, 
to sing a little — from canto. 

They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation. 

6. Intensives denote eager action. They are usually formed 
by adding esso or 1550 to the root of the primitive; as, facesso, 
to act earnestly — from facto. 

So capesso, arcesso, from capio and arceo. Concupisco, to desire greatly, 
is also an intensive. 

COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 

^ 188. Verbs are compounded variously: — 

1. Of a noun and a verb; as, adifico, belUgero, lucrifacio, 

2. Of an adjective and a verb; as, ampUftco, muUipUco^ 
vilipendo, 

3. Of two verbs ; as, calefacio^ madefacio, patefacio, 

4. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, benefacio, maledtco, satdgo, 
nolo, J 
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6. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, adduco, excolo, prodo, 
subrej)0, discerno, sejungo, 

6. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, pemoctOy irretio, 

^ 189. In composition, certain changes often occur in the 
radical letters of the simple verb. 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e : 

Arceo, Carpo, Farcio", Jacto, Pario, Patro, Spar^o, 
Candeo, Dam no, Fatiscor, Lacto, Partio, Sacro, Tracto. 
Capto, Fallo, Gradior, Mando, Patior, Scando, 

Exc. Jl is retained in amandOypreBmandOj desacroy and retracto; pr<B- 
damno and pertracto sometimes also occur. ^ is also changed into e in 
depeciscor from pcbciscory occento from canto, and anJi£lo from halo ; com' 
perco also is found. 

2. The following change a, «, and e, into i : 

Ago, Capio, Habeo, Pango, ^go, Statuo, 

Apiscor, ^geo, Jacio, Placeo, Salio, (to leap,) Taceo, 

Cado, £mo, Lacio, Prerao, Sapio, Tango, 

Caedo, Fateor, Ledo, Quaero^ Sedeo, Teneo. 

Cano, Frango, Lateo, Rapio, Specio, 

Exc. ^ is retained in circumdffOy perdgo, satdgo; antehabeo, posthaheo ; 
dtpangOf repango ; complaceo Sindperplaceo. Occdno and recano also some- 
times occur. E is retained in colmo, circumsedeOf and supersedeo. AtUt 
capio and antit^po are both used ; so also are superjacio and duperjicio. 

Cogo and dego are formed, by contraction, from con, de, and ago ; demo, 
promo, and sumo, from de, pro, sub, and emo ; pr<Bl/eo, and perhaps debeo, 
from prtB, de, and habeo ; pergo and surgo, from per, sub, ana rtgo. 

Note 1. Fa^w, compounded with a preposition, changes a into i ; as, 
qgicio. Some compounds of fact o with nouns and adjectives, change a 
into i, and also drop i before o, and are of the first conju^tion ; as, ^^»- 
fico, latiflco,magniflco. fipecio forms some compounds m the same man- 
ner ; as, conspicor and suaplcor. 

Note 2. Lego, compounded with con, de, di, e, inter, nee, and se, changes 
e into i; as, coTllgo, negllgo, &c. ; bul with ad, pr(B, per, re, sub, and trans, 
it retains e ; as, cdllgo. 

Note 3. CalxM and salto, in composition, change a into u; as, inculco, 
insulto. Plauflo clmnses au into 6 ; OB, explodo ; except appiaudo. ^udio 
changesau into € in obedio. Causo, claudo, and quatio, drop a; as, accuso, 
redudoypercutio. Juro changes u into e in dejSro and pejero. 

Note 4. The simple verbs with which the following are 
compounded are not used : — 

Defendo, Impedio, Confoto, Tnstigo, Conniveo, 

Offendo, Imbuo, Refoto, Impleo, Percello, 

Experior, CompellO; (-are,) Ingruo, Compleo, Induo, and some 

Expedio, Appello, (-are,) Congruo, Renideo, Exuo, others. 

For the changes produced in prepositions by composition with verbs, 
see §196, 1. i- r j r , 
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PARTICIiES. 

^ 190. The parts of speech which are not inflected, are 
called by the general name of particles. They are adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. A word may 
sometimes belong to two or more of these classes, according to 
its connection. 



ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the mean- 
ing of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, bene et 
sapienter dixit, he spoke well and ndsely ; egregie Jidelis, 
remarkably faithful ; valde 6ene, very well. 

Remark. The modifications of adjectives and verbs which are effected 
by adverbs, may also generally be made by means of the oblique cases of 
nouns and adjectives ; and many modifications may be denoted by these, 
for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In general, those modifica- 
tions which are most common are expressed by adverbs. Thus, for cum 
sapierUid f sapienter is used; hlc, for in hoc loco ; beni f for in bono modo ; 
nunCf for hoc tempore ^ ^cc. 

Adverbs are divided into various classes, according to the 
nature of the modification denoted by them; as adverbs of 
pla^e, time, manner, &c. 

<^ 1 91 • The following lists cont^iin a great part of the more 
common adverbs, except those which are formed, with certain 
regular terminations, from nouns, adjectives, and participles. 
These will be noticed subsequently. 

I. Adverbs of Place and Order. 



Alik, by another way. 
Alibi, elseiohere. 
AlicCibi, somewhere. 
Alicunde, from some 

place. 
Alio, to another place. 
Aliqu6, to some place. 
Aliunde, from else- 

where. 
Dehinc, henceforth. 
Deinceps, successivdy. 
Deinde, after that. 
Denlque , finally. 
Denuo, again. 
Deorsum,^ downward. 
Dextrorsum, towards 

the right. 
£k, thdU way. 

13* 



E6; to that place. 
Eddem, to the same 

place. 
Exmde, after that. 
Foras, out of doors. 
Foris, without. 
Hkc, this way. 
Hie, here. 
Hinc, hence. 
Hue, hither. 
Horsum, hitherward. 
Ibi, there. [place. 

Ibidem, in the same 
Hike, that way. 
IlUc, there. 
lUinc, thence. 
lUorsum, thitherward. 
1116, thither. 



lUuc, ihUher. 
Inde, then, thence. 
Indidem, from the same 
place. 

Intus, vdthin. 
Istkc, that way. 
Istic, there. 
Istinc, thence. 

Necdbi, lest any where 
Neutr6, ruither way. 
Nusqnam, tm wliere. 
Porro, moreover. 
'ProrsvLmy fonoard. 
Quk ? by which way ? 
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Qu6? whither? 
Quorsum? whitherwurd? 
Retro, ^ 

Retrorsum, > backward. 
Rursum, 3 
SicQbi, {f any where. 
Sicunde, if from any 
place. 



Sinistrorsum, towards 

the left. 
Sursum, upward. 
Ubi ? where ? 
Ublque, every where. 
Ubivis, any where. 
Unde ? whence ? 
Undique,yrom all sides. 



Utrinque, im both sides. 
Utr6 ? which way ? 
UtrObi ? in which place ? 
Utrobique, in both 

places. 
Utroque, each way. 



Unde ? 
Hinc, 

nunc, 

Istinc, 

Inde, 

Indidem, 

Aliunde, 

Alicunde, 


Qu5? 

Hue, 

IIIuc, 

Istuc, 

E5, 

E6dem, 

Ali6, 

Ariqu5, 


Quk? 

Hi\c, 

Hike, 

Istkc, 

Ek, 

Eadem, 

Alik, 

Aliquk, 


Quorsum ? 
Uorsum, 
Illorsum, 
Istorsum, 


t 


Aliorsum, 
Aliquoversum. 



Remark 1. Most adverbs of place which answer the ques- 
tions where ? whence ? whither ? hy which way ? and whith" 
erward 1 have a mutual relation and resemblance : — Thus, 

Ubi? 

H\e, 

Illic, 

Ist\c, 

Ibi, 

Ibidem, 

Alibi, 

Aiicdbi, 

Rem. 2. Hie, hinc, hue, refer to the place of the speaker ; 
istic, istinc, istuc, to the place of the person addressed; and 
ilHc, illinc, illuc, to that of the person or thing spoken of. 

II. Adverbs of Time. 

Aliquando, sometimes. 
Aliquoties, seteral 

times. 
Bis, (see § 119,) tviice, 
Cras, to-morrow. 
C6m, when. 
Demum, at length. 
Diu, long. 
Dudum, heretofore. 
Heri, yesterday. 
Hodie, to-day. 
Identidem, lUfw and 

then. 
IllTco, immediately. 
Interdum, sometimes. 
Interim, in the mean 

time. 
It^rura, again. 
Jam, now. 
Jamdiu, ) , 
Jamdudum,J^^'^*'- 



Jamjam, presently. 
Jamprldem, long since. 
Mox, immediately. 
Nondum, not yet. 
Nonnanqaam;«»n«- 

times. 
Nudius tertius, three 

days ago. 
Nunc, now. 
Nunquam, never, 
Nuper, lately. 
Olim , formerly. 
Parumper, a little while. 
Perendie, two days 

hence. 
Postridie, the day after. 
Pridem, heretofore. 
Pridie, the day before. 
Protinus, instantly. 
Quamdiu ? how long ? 



Quater, /our times. 
Quondam , fmrmsrly. 
Quotidic, daily. 
Quoties ? how often 7 
Rar6, seldom. 
Rursus, again. 
Sffipe, often. 
Semel, once. 
Semper, always. 
Statim, immediately. 
Subinde, nmo and then, 

frequently. 
Tamdiu, so long. 
Tandem, at length. 
Ter, Uirice. 
Toties, so often. 

Vicissim, by turns. 
Unquam, ever. 



Quando? whenl 

Rem. 3. Some adverbs are used to denote either place, time, or order, 
according to the connection : — Thus, 

Ubi may signify either where or when ; inde, from that place or time ; 
hactgnus, hitherto, in regard to place or time. 

Rem. 4. The interrogative adverbs, like the interrogative pronoiinsy 
m often used indefinitely ; as, nescio uH sit, I know not where he is. 
(See § 137, Note.) They are made general by adding vis, libet, or que ; 
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asj vhlviSf ubique^ every where ; undetlbet, fix>m every where. The ter* 
mination cunque is equivalent to the English soever ; as, tthicunque^ where* 
soever. The repetition of an adverb has sometimes the same effect ; as, 
quoqud, whithersoever ; ubiubij wheresoever. 



III. Adverbs of 

Adebf so J to stick a pass. 
Admodum, very much. 
AUter, otherwise. 
An? whether? 
Ceu, as, like as. 
Cur? why? 
Duntaxat) onlyf at least. 
Btiam, truly, yes. 
Fere, almost. 
Ferme, almost^ nearly, 
Fortasse, perhaps. 
Frustra, in vain. 
Gratis, freely. 
Haud, not. 
Inuno, yes, truly. 
Ita, so. 

Itidem, in like manner, 
Juxta, alike. 
Maffis, more. 
Modo, only. 
Nae, verily. 
Ne, not. 

Nedum, much less. 
Nempe, to wit, truly. 
Nequaquam, ^ by no 
NeutTquam, ) means. 
Nimirum, certainly. 
Nimis, too much. 

Rem. 5. Adverbs denoting quality, manner, &c., are sometimes di 
vided into those of, 1. Quality ; as, bend, mold. 2. Certainty ; as, certd^ 
plant. 3. ContingenQe; dja, forth. 4. Negation; as,haud,non. 5. Prohi- 
bition ] as, ne. 6. Swearing ; as, hercle. 7. Explaining ; as, videlicet^ 
utpdte. 8. Separation ; as, seorsum. 9. Joining together ; as, simul^ 
und. 10. Interrogation ; as, cur ? quari ? 11. Quantity or degree ; as, 
satis, aded. \2. Excess; as, valdi, maxtmh. 13. Defect; as, pariim, 
peene. 14. Preference ; as, potiks, satiu9. 15. Likeness ; as, ito, sic 
16. Unlikeness ; as, alUer. 17. Exclusion ; as, tantum, solum. 



Manner, Quality, 6lc. 

Nimium, too much. 

Non, not. 

Num? whether? 

Omnino, altogether, only. 

Palam, openly. 

Parlter, equally. 

Parilim, little. 

Paulatim, by degrees. 

Pauld, >,.„;, 

Paulum,r^*«^*- 

Psene, almost. 

Penit&s, within, whoUy. 

Perquam, very much. 

PlerCimque, for the 
mast part. 

Potius, rat/ier. 

Preesertim, especially. 

Profect6, trtdy. 

Prop^, almost, near. 

Propemddum, almost. 

Prorsus, wholly. 

Qukm, as. 

Quamobrem, where' 
fore. 

Quar6? why? where- 
fore? 

Quasi, as if, almost. 

Quemadmodum, as. 



Quomddo? how? m 

what maimer 7 
San^, truly. 
Satis, enough. 
Satins, rather. 
Scilicet, truly. 
Secus, otherwise. 
Seorsum, separately. 
Sic, so. 
Sicut, > ^ 

SicQti,r 

Sigillatim, one by onM. 
Simul, together. 
Solikm, only. 
Tam, so. 
Tanquam, a^ if, 
Tantum, i^i« 

Tantumm6do,5'^2^- 
Unk, together. 
Ut, <w. 
Uti, as. 

VMcpie therefore, verily. 
Utpdte, as, inasmuch as, 
Vaide, very much. 

Videlicet, certainly. 
Vix, scarcely. 



DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

<§» 192. Adverbs are derived from Doiina, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and participles. 

1. From nouns. 

1. Of these a few end in im, and denote manner ; as, 

gregdtim, in herds ; m^mbrdtim, limb by limb ; jtartim, by parts j wicif- 
sim, by turns; from grex, membrum, pars, and vicis. 
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2. Some end in itus, and denote manner or origin ; as, 
ctBtltvSy from heaven ; fundXtuSy from the bottom ; radu^tus, by the 

roots; from oElum, fundus, and radix. 

3. Some are ablative cases of nouns used adverbially ; as, 
modo, only ; vulgd, commonly. 

II. From adjectives. 

1. Those which are derived from adjectives of the first and 
second declension, are generally formed by adding e to the root ; 
as, 

ce^^, scarcely ; aZf^, high; llbir^ y freely \ {on^, far; wiw^r^, miserably ; 
^la^, fully ; from €Bger, aUuSy liber, Umgus, miser, and plenus. Bent, well, 
18 from bonus, or an older form benus. 

A few end in iter, itus, and im ; as, 

fuitHter, actively; (diter, otherwise; antiquUus, anciently; divinUus, 
divinely ; privdtim, privately ; singvlatim, severally ; from navus, alius, 
antlquus, divlnus, prtvdtus, and singfdi. 

Some adverbs are formed with two or more of the above terminations 
with the same meaning ; as, dvrd and dvrUcr, harshly : so caut^ and can- 
tim; humdnd, humanlter, and humanitus ; pubUct vjiApubUcitus. 

2. Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by adding 
iter to the root, except when it ends in t, in which case er only 
is added ; as, 

tLcriter, sharply ; felicUer, happily ; turptter, basely ; — eleganter, ele- 
gantly ; prudenter, prudently ; from acer, felix, turpis, elegans, and pru- 

From pmnis is formed omnino. 

3. From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverbs 
in ies ; as, 

quinquies, deeies, from quinque and decern. So toties and quoties, from 
tot and quot. See § 119. 

4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. 
Such are, 

(a.) Ablatives in o or a ; as, citd, quickly ; continud, immediately ; ^o^, 
falsely ; rectd, straight on ; und, together. In like manner, repent^, sud- 
denly, from repcns. 

(b.) Nominatives or accusatives neuter, in the singular, and sometimes 
in the plural; as, solum, only ; 'perfldum, perfidiously ; sublim^, on high; 
faclU, easily ; mvlta, much ; tristia, sadly. 

(c.) From some adjectives of the first and second declension, chiefly 
ordinal adjectives, forms both in um and o are used; as, primum and 
primd, first ; postrlmiim and postrem^, finally. 

Note 1. These adverbs are properly adjectives agreeing' with some 
noun understood, either definite, as, rectd, sc. vid, or indefinite. Those 
in o are the most numerous. The plural forms occur chiefly in poetry. 

Note 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have 
no corresponding adverbs. Of some others, also, none occur in the 
classics. 
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III. From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of 
place, &'c. (See § 191, Hem. 1.) 

The ablative in o is used to denote a place whither, instead of the accu- 
sative with a preposition ) as, ed for ad. eum locum ; and the ablative in a, 
to denote by or through a place ; as, Aac ; viA or parte being understood. 

IV. From participles are derived adverbs denoting manner. 
Those from present participles are formed by adding er to the 
root ; those from perfects by adding e, and sometimes im ; as, 

amanter, lovingly ; properanter, hastily ; from amans and propirans; — 
doctd'j le&rnedly ', omdt^, elegantly; raptim, by rapine; stricUm, c\om\j \ 
from doctuSy omdtuSf raptuSj and strictus. 

The ablative in o of some perfect participles, like that of adjectives, 
is used adverbially ; as, auspicAtd, auspiciously ; consvltd, designedly. 

Note. A few adverbs are derived from prepositions; as, c/ancfiZtcm, 
privately ; from clam ; — subtus, beneath ; from sub. 
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^ 193. Adverbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, postridi; magnopfre, summopirty 
midtimddis, quotannis'—of postiro die, magna opirCf summu ojterefmuUit 
modisy quot annis. 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun ; as, hodie, quar^^ quomddd — of koc die, 
qtid rcj &c. 

3. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nudius, sapenumHro — of nunc dies, 
&c. 

4. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, comlnus, eminuSf Utico, obviam, 
postmddoj propediem — of con, «, and marms; in and loco ; oh aiid riam, &o« 

5. Of an adjective and a pronoun ; as, aUdqidf ceterOqm — of aliuSf ceter^ 
and qui. 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb ; as, aliqtiandiUf alic^i—of aliquiSf dm, 
and ubi ; nequdquam—ot' ne and quisquam. 

7. Of two verbs ; as, iUcetj scUtcety videUcet—of ire, scire, videre, and 
licet. 

8. Of a verb and an adverb ; as, quoUbetf vMviSf undellbet. So <2e»n- 
ceps — from dein and capio. 

9. Of a participle with various parts of speech; as, deorsum^ dextrorsum, 
horsum, retrorsum, sursum—oi' de, dexter, hie, retro, super, and versus or 
versus. 

10. Of two adverbs ; 9ja, jamdudum, quousque, sicut. 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, denuo, imprimis — of de novo, 
in primis. 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun ; as, quapropter, postea, interea, prtB- 
t«rca— of propter qtuB, post ea, &c. 

13. Of a preposition and an adverb ; as, aJbhine, adhuc, derepente, per- 
stepe. 
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14. Of two or three prepositions ; as, ti»fiper, proRnuSy itidef dun^ 
deifuUf perinde. 

15. Of a conjunction and an adverb ; as, necvbi, sicM—of ne, si, and 
aliciLH. 

16. Of an adverb and a termination scarcely used except in composition; 
tm, ibidem, parumper, qitandocunque, ubique, uteunque. 

17. Of three different parts of speech ; as, fortMan — of fors, sit, an ; 
piemadiiiddvm, quamobrnn, &c. 

COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

^ 1 94. Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termina- 
tions e and ter, and most of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of 
the adjective, ends in tu.s ; the superlative is formed from the 
superlative of the adjective by changing us into e ; as, 

dur^, duriits, durissimi ; fadlU,facilius,facilUm^; acriter, acriiis, aeer- 
rinU ; rard, rariiis, rarisstrn^. 

Some adverbs have superlatives in o or um; as, meritissimd, pluflmiimf 
primd or primiim, poHssHmuvi, 

If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective, 
that of the adverb is so likewise ; as, ^ 

bent, meliiis, opdnU ; malt, pejiis, pesstmt; paritm, miniis, minimt ; 
midid or muUum,pliis, plurimum ; — , prlus, primd or primiim; — , ociiis, 
ocissimt ; meritd, — , meritissimd ; satis, satiits, — . Magis, maximtf 
(from magnus,) has no positive j nuper, nuperrlmt, has no comparative. 

Diu and saepe, though not derived from adjectives, are yet compared ; — 
iiu, diutius, diutisslme; scepe, s€epius, s€tpissHme. A comparative tmnpt 
rius, from tempiri or tempdri, also sometimes occurs. 

Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefix- 
ing magis and mazime ; as, nuigis aperte, maxtme accommodate. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

<§> 195. A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding 
word. 

Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative'after them : — 

Ad, to, at, for, bef '.re. Circa, '> around, ^rgK,towards,opposite. 

AdversCis, "i against, Circiim, 5 about. ExItr, withovt, beyond, 

AdversQm, J towards, Circiter, about, near. besides. 

Ante, before. Cis, ) on this side. Infra, under, beneath, 

Apud, at, loith, among, Citra, 5 without. Inter, between, among, 

^v^''^* CoRtn, against tOpposite. at, in time of. 
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Intra, vnthm. Post, aftery since^ be- Secundilun) aeeording 
Juxta, near. hind. to, along, next to, 

Ob, for J on account off Praeter, heyond, except, for, 

before. contrary to, before. Supra, aJbove, 

Penes, in the power of Prope, nigli, by, beside. Trans, over, beyond. 

Per, through, by, during. Propter, for, on account Ultra, beyond. 
Pon6, behind. of, near. 

Eleven prepositions ha?e an ablative after them : — 

A, ^ Cum, yjith. Prae, before, for, on ae- 

Ab, ^ from, by, after. De, of, concerning, eountofincompar* 

Abs,) ' from, after, for. isonof. 

Absque, without, but E, "^from, of, out of, "Pro, for, before, consid- 

for. Ex, 5 by, for, since. ering, according to. 

Coram, before, in pres- Palam, before, with the Sine, without. 

ence of. knowledge of. Tenus, as far as, up to. 

Five prepositions take after them sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative: — 

In, in, into. Sub, under, near. Super, ahove. Subter, under, beneath. 

Clam, without the krunoledge of. 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because th«y are generally 
placed before the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They 
sometimes, however, stand ailer it. 

Rem. 2. A is used only before consonants; ah before vowels, and 
sometimes before consonants ; ahs before q and t. 

E is prelixed only to consonants, ex both to vowels and consonants. 

Rem. 3. Versus, towards, and usque, as far as, which by some are 
considered prepositions, seem to be more properly classed with adveibs. 
Palam also is commonly an adverb. Secus, in the sense of by, along, 
wants good authority. 

PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

<^196. Prepositions are compounded with various parts of 
speech. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force. 

I. Prepositions in composition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them^ to adapt them to the 
sounds of the initial consonants of the words with which they 
are compounded. In some words, both forms are in use ; in 
others, the final consonant or consonants are omitted. 

1. A,\VL composition, is used only before m and t>; as, amoveo, avello. 
Ah is used before vowels, and before rf,/. A, j, Z, n, r, and s; as, abjUro, 
abrdgo, &c. Ahs occurs only before c, q, and t; as, ahscondo, absque, 
ahstlneo. In asporto, b is dropped ; in aufiro and aufugio, it is changed 
into u. 

2. Ad often changes d into c, /, g, I, n, p, r, s, t, before those letters 
respectively ; as, acc£do, affiro,ag^edior, alUgo, awnltor. app6nc, arrlgo, 
assiquor, attoUo. D is usually omitted before s followed by a consonant. 
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and before gn; as, aspergOf aspidOf agnoaco, agn&tu8. Before 9, d is 
changed into c ; as, acquire . 

3. Circitm usually omits m before a vowel ; as, drcueOf cireuitus. It 
sometimes changes m into n before d; as, circundo. 

4. Cum (in composition, com) retains m before b, m, p ; as, comMho^ 
eommittOy compono : before Z, n, r, its m is changed into those letters 
respectively ; as, coLUgo, connitor, corripio : before other consonants, it 
becomes n ; as, condHco, eonjungOf &c. Before a vowel, ^ or A, m is 
commonly omitted; as, cogo, coopto, eogo (com ago), cognosce , cohahUo; 
but it is sometimes retained ; as, comidOf comes , comitor. In comburo, h 
is inserted. 

5. Ex is prefixed to vowels, and to c. A, p, q, s, t ; as, exeo, exigOf ex- 
eurro, exhtbeoy expedio, &c. Before /, x is changed into /; as, ej^ro : 
before s, it is often omitted ] as, exHquor. E is prefixed to the other con- 
sonants ; as, eblboj edlcOy &c. These, with the exception of n and r, are 
also very rarely preceded by ex ; as, exunoveo. P is sometimes preceded 
by e; as, epoto, 

6. In, before b, m, p, changes n into m ; as, imbuo, immitto, impdno : 
before I and r, it changes n into those letters respectively ; as, tIMgOy 
irretio : before gn, n is omitted ; as, igndrvs. In some compounds, in 
retains d before a vowel, from an ancient form indu ; as, inddgo, indigeOy 
indoUsco. 

7. Ob changes b into c, /, g, p, before those letters respectively ; as, 
oceurrOf offino, oggardo, opplto. In omitto, b is dropped. 

8. Per changes r into I in peUido and pelluceo. 

9. Pro sometimes takes d before a vowel ; as,prodeo, prodesse. 

10. Sub sometimes changes b into e, /, g, m, p, r, before those letters 
retroectively ; as, suceedo, suffiro, suggiro, summoveo, suppUco, surripio. 
Before c, p, and t, b\a sometimes changed into 9; as, sitscipio, sus^endo, 
sustoUo : it is omitted before 5, followed by a consonant ; as, suspicio. 

11. Ti'ans omits s before s ; as, transcendo : before other consonitnts, it 
often omits ns; as, trajido, tramiUo, trano, &c. 

The followiDg words are called inseparable prepositions^ 
because they are found only in composition : — 

Amb, around, abouL Red or re, again, back. Ye, not. 

Dis or di, asunder. Se, apart, aside. 

12. ^mb before a vowel is unchanged ; as, ambarvaJis, amhio, amhustus : 
before consonants, b is omitted, and m, except before p, is changed into n ; 
as, anfractus, anqulro, ampvio. 

13. Dis is prefixed to words beginning with c,p, q, s, t; as, discutio, 
dispone, disquiro, dissiro, distendo : before f, s is changed into f; as, 
diffiro : in airimo, s becomes r. JH is prefixed to the other consonants, 
and to 8 when followed by a consonant; as, diduco, dimitto, distinguo^ 
dispicio. But both dis and di are used before j and r ; as, dispmgo, diju* 
dico, disrumpo or dirumpo. 

14. Red is used before a vowel or h ; re before a consonant ; as,r«(2dm<?, 
Ttdeo, redhibeo, redlgo, redoleo, redunde ; — rejicio, repOno, reverter. But 
rtd IB used before do ; as, reddo. 

15. Sf and oe are prefixed without change ; as, secido, secHrus ; vegran • 
diSf veeors. 
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^ 197. II. Prepositions in composition usually add their 
own signification to that of the word with which they are 
united; bat sometimes thdy give to the compound a meaning 
different from that of its simples, as in the following exam* 
pies : — 

1. A J with a Tumn^ sometimes Ai^ndtds privation ; as, amens, mad. 

2. M is sometimes intensive ', as, addmOf to love greatly ; adHbo, to 
drink much. 

3. De oflen signifies downward; as, descendoy to descend; deHdOy to 
ftU down. It is sometimes intensive ; as, dedmo, to love greatly ; <{e- 
miror, &c. Sometimes it denotes privation; as, desptro, to despair; 
demenSf mad ; decblar, discolored. 

4. Dis is sometimes intensive; as, discupio, to desire greatly; and 
sometimes negative ; as, dissimlliSf milike. 

5. E and ex are sometimes intensive ; as, ex/fro, to beg earnestly ; ex- 
audio f to hear perfectly. Sometimes they denote privation ; as, exsangvitf 
bloodless ; exspes, hopeless. 

6. /», with adjectives, generally denotes ne^tion ; as, tnfiiiuj, unfaithful; 
indignus, unworthy. In some compounds, it has contrary significations^ 
according as they are participles or adjectives ; as, invocdtuSy called upoa 
or iiot called upon ; immutdtuSf changed or unchanged, &c. 

7. Ob sometimes denotes around; as, obeOf to ^o around; sometimes 
against ; as, oppOnOj to oppose ; obstOy to withstand. 

8. Per, with adjectives, is commonly intensive ; as, pereAnc^, very dear; 
perfacilis, very easy. With qu^iUy it is strongly intensive ; as, perfuam 
oretfltery with exceeding brevity. In perfidus, perfidious, per is negative. 

9. PrtBj with adjectives, is intensive ; as, pneddrusy very clear ; ptm^ 
vaUduSf very strong. 

10. Pro sometimes denotes forth ; as, prodHco, to bring forth ; prdd- 
fuoTy to speak out. 

11. Red is sometimes intensive ; as, redundo, to overflow : sometimes it 
is negative ; as, retigOy to uncover ; redadOf to unlock. 

12. 5c, with adjectives, denotes privation ; as, secHrus, without 6are. 

13. Suh often diminishes the meaning; osysuhrideoy to smile j mihduleis^ 
sweetish; subtristis, somewhat sad. It sometimes denotes motion up- 
wairds ; as, sidn^go, to raise up. 

14. Fe, with adjectives, denotes privation; as, vesdnue^ unsound; 
vecorSf foolish. 

Remark. Prepositions in composition seem ttften to add nothing to the 
ngnifieaiion of tbe wovds with which they are oompouMked. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^198. A conjunction is a partick which connects 
words or propositions. 
14 
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The most usual conjunctions are, 



Ao, andj aSf than. 
An, whether. 
Anne, whether. 
Annon, whether or not. 
At, ast, but. 
Atque, andf aSj than. 
Atqui, biU. 
Att&men, yet. 
Aut, either J or. 
Autem, but. 
Cetgrdm, butf however. 
Chisij quum, since. 
C6m...tam, both...a7id. 
Dum, provided y whUe. 
Dummddo, so that. 
Enim,/or. 
Equidem, indeed. 
Ergo, therefore. 
Et, and. 

£t...et, both...and. 
Etiam, also. 
Etiamsi, although. 
Etsi, though. 
Idcirco, merefore. 



Ideo, therefore. 
Igitur, therefore, ' 
Itaque, therefore. 
Licet, though. 
Mod6, provided. 
Nam, namque,/(W. 
Ne, lest. 
-Ne, whether. 
Nee, neither J nor. 
Nec.neque, neither...nor. 
Necne, or not. 
Neque, neither, nor. 
Neu, neither, nor, and not. 
Neu...neve, neither. ..nor. 

Ski J «»'"'• 

Num, whether. 
Qaamvis, although. 
Quando, quandoqut- 
dem, whereas, since. 
Quanquam, aUhimgh. 
-Que...-que, both...and. 
Quia, because, 
Quin, but that. 



Quippe, because, 

Qu6, in order that. 

Quod, because. 

Qiioniam, since. 

Quoque, also, 

Sed, but. 

Seu or eive, or. 

Seu...8ive, whether. .Mr. 

Si, if. 

Sin, but if. 

Siquidem, if indeed^ 

since. 
Tamen, however, 
Tametsi, although. 
Tum...tam, both..,and. 
Vi,that. 

Uti, that, to the end that. 
UtriBiin, whether, 
-Ve, either, or. 
Vel, either, or. 
Verb, truly, 
Verdm, but. 
Verunt&men, notwith* 

standing. 



Conjunctions, according to their different significations, may 
be divided into the following classes : — 

1. Copulatives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
jointly ; as, ac, alque, et, etiam, que, quoque, and the negative nee or 
neque. 

2. Disjunctives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
Beparately ; as, aiU, seu, sive, ve, vd, and the negative neve or neu. 

3. CoNCEssivES, or such as express a concession 3 as, etsi, etiamsi, 
tamctsiy licet, quanquam, quamvis. 

4. Adversative s, or such as express opposition ; as, at, atqui, avtem, 
eetXriim, sed, tamen, attdmen, veruntdmen, verd, veritm, 

5. Causals, or such as express a cause or reason; as, entm, etXnim, 
nam, namque, quando, quandoquXdem, quia, quippe, qudd, quoniam, quum 
or chm, siquldem. 

6. Illatives, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo, idcirco^ ideo, 
igttur, itaque, proinde, quapropter, quarh, quamobrem, quodrca, 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object, or result ; as, ne, quin, 
fud, quominus, ut, uti, 

8 Conditionals, or such as express a condition ; as, si, sin, nisi or m, 
dummddo, or separately either dum or modd. 

9. SuspEVSivES, or such as express doubt; as, an, anne, amum, -fM, 
neene, num, utrum. 

Remark 1. Ac rarely stands before vowels or h; atque chiefly befora 
▼owels, but also before consonants. 
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Rem. 2. The conjanctionB -ne, -que, -ve, are not used alone, but are 
always annexed to some other word. They are called encUHes, 

Rem. 3. Some words here classed with conjunctions are also used as 
adyerbsi and many classed as adyerbs are likewise conjunctions ; that is, 
they at the same time qualif|r verbs, &c., and connect propositions ; as^ 
CaUris in rebus, cum venit calamltas, turn detrimentumaasipUur; In other 
concerns, when misfortune comes, then damage is received. 

Rem. 4. Conjunctions, like adyerbs, are variously compounded with 
other parts of speech, and with each other; as, alque, iddrco, ideo^ 
namque. 

In some, compounded of an adverb and a conjunction, each of the tint' 
pies retains its meaning, and properly belongs to its own class ; as, etiam 
(jUjam), and now ', UAque, and so; neque or jue, and not. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

^ 199. An interjection is a particle used in exclama- 
tion, and expressing some emotion of the mind. 
The most usual interjections are, 

Ah! ah! alas! Euge ! well done! Io\ huzza! 

Atat 1 ha ! indeed! Evax ! K, ,,^ , O ! oh ! 

Au ! hush ! whist ! Evoe ! 5 "^^^ ' Oh \ oh ! alas ! 

Ecce! lo! behold! Ha! ha! he! ha! ha! Ohe ! ho! hold! 

Ehem! O strange! Hei ! wo! alas! Oi ! hoy! alas! 

Eheu ! alas ! Hem ! ho ! hold ! how ! Pape ! O strange! 

Eho ! ehodum ! soho ! lo ! bravo ! Proh ! oh ! alas ! 

Ejaion/ HevL\ wo! alas! St \ hush! 

En ! lo ! behold ! Hens '. ho there ! mark ! Ve ! wo! 

£u ! bravo ! Hui ! aioay ! /lo ! Vah ! ha ! alas! bravo! 

Remark 1. An interjection sometimes denotes several different emo- 
tions. Thus, voA is used to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

Rem. 2. Other parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as inter- 
jections ; as, pax ! be still ! So indignum, infandum, misirum, miseraibilef 
nejas, when used as expressions of grief or horror. 
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SYNTAX. 

^ 300« Syntax treats of the construction of proposi- 
tions, tbeir connection and dependence. 
^A proposition consists of a sidyect and ^predicate. 

The subject of a {Hrcqposition is that of which something 
is affirmed. 

The predicate expresses that which is affirmed of the 
subject. 

Thus, Equus currtt^ The horse ra93. Here equus is the 
subject, and currit is the predicate. 

Niyn. The wcHrd Mjjirmf as vmed by ^rammariBiur, nmst be on^evstood 
to include all th» vtnoiw sifiuficfttioiw of the Totby m esf wsaed in tli» 
diflferent moodfl. 

SUBJECT. 

^ 201. I. The subject is either grammatical or hgtcal. 

The grammatical subject is either a noun, or some word 
standing for a noon. The logical subject consists of the gram- 
matical subject, with its various modifications. 

Thus, Conscientia ben^ acts yxte est jwmndisAmaf TkeamseiovsMSS tf 
m%Dell^pent life is yeiy pleasant. Here conscientia is the grammatical^ 
and conscientia ben^ acta vita the logical, subject. 

Note. If the grammatical subject is not modified, it is the same as the 
logical subject. 

II. The subject is also either siii^le or confound, 

A simple subject is a single noun or word standing for a noun, 

either alone or variously modified ; as, 

Vita hrevis est. Life is short. Lonf issYma homlnis vita brevis est, The 

longest life of man is short. Fugftces Tabuntttr anni. 

A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 
to which one predicate belongs ; as, 

Luna et t^/RWmfulgthant, The moon and stars were shining. Grammattoe 
ac musice jimcto^/icfrttnt, Grammar and music were united. 

Remark. Words are said to modify or Umit others, when 
they serve to explain, describe, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise 
qufdify their meaning. 
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Modified Subject. 

III. A grammatical subject may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun in the same case, annexed to it for the sake of 
expranation or description ; as, 

Jfos consoles desHmuSf We consuls are remiss. Mudus Kogux muUa 
narrdvUy Mucius the augur related many things. 

2. By the oblique case of a noun or pronoun to which the 
subject has some relation ; as, 

^mor multitudlnis commov€tur, The love of the muUitutU is excited. 
De victorid. CsBsaris fama perfertuTf A report of the victory of CiBsar 
is brought. 

3. By an adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 

Fu£rit invlda tetas, Envious time flies. Ducit agmina PenthesiUa forens, 
Pentnesilea raging leads on her troops. 

4. By the relative qui and the words connected with it ; as, 
Leve fit quod bene fertur onus, The burden wfuch is well borne becomes 

light. Utir4B, quas scripsisti, accepUe sunt. 

Remark 1. A noun or pronoun, in any case, may be modi- 
fied in either of the ways above mentioned. 

Rem. 2. An adjective modifying a noun may itself be 
modified : — 

(1.) By an adverb ; as, 

Erat expectatio vaid^ magna, There was very great expectation. 

(2.) By a noun in an oblique case; as, 

Major pietate, Superior in piety, Contentidnis cupidMS, Fond of conteur 
tion. 

(3.) By a relative or other dependent clause ; as, 
Videtur, qui impSret, dignus; He seems worthy to eommaruL 
(4.) By an infinitive mood, a gerund, or a supine ; as, 
Jnsuetus vera audire, Unused to hear the truth. Promptus ad agendum. 
Ready to act. MiraJtHU dictu, Wonderful to he spoken. 

Rem. 3. A participle may be modified like a verb. See 
§ 202, III. 

Rem. 4. An adverb may be modified : — 

(1.) By another adverb ; as, 

Magis opertk, More openly. Vald^ vehemenUr, Very vehemently. 

(2.) By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, in an oblique case ; as, 

Congruenter natarss, Agreeably to nature. Optlmt omnium, Bestof atf . 

Rem. 5. A preposition may be modified by an adverb, or by 
a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Long^ ultra. Far beyond. Mult6 ante noetem, Long before night. 
Sexennio post Veios eaptos. 
14* 
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Rem. 6. A modified grammatical subject, considered as one 
complex idea, may itself be modified ; as, 

Omnia ttia consilia, All thy counsels. Here omnia modifies, not consiUa, 
but the complex idea tua consilia. So Omnia tua prava consUia, 

IV. 1. An infinitive, either alone or with the words connected 
with it, and also an entire clause, may be the logical subject of 
a proposition ; as, ' 

Mentiri est turpe, To lie is base. Virtus est vitium fugfire, To shun vice 
isavirtue. £ caZo rfwcend/*, " Nosce te ipsum." ^^«m ea* ut hoc laciaa. 

In such cases, the verb, or, if that be esse, the verb with its 
predicate noun or adjective, may be considered as the gram' 
ma^tcaZ subject; as, 

Oratdrem irasci non decet. J^on satis est, pulchra esse pogmata. 

2. In consequence of the various modifications of the gram- 
matical subject of a proposition, the logical subject may be 
greatly extended. 

3. The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposition, 
is put in the nominative case, except that, when the verb of the 
predicate is an infinitive mood, it is put in the accusative. 

Note. In the following pages, when the term subject alone is used, 
the grammatical subject is intended. 



PREDICATE. 

tj) 20«. I. The predicate, like the subject, is either gram-^ 
matical or logical. 

The grammatical predicate is either a verb alone, or the cop- 
ula sum with a noun or adjective. The logical predicate con- 
sists of the grammatical predicate with its various modifications. 

Thus, Sctpio fiidit Annib&lis copias, Scipio routed the forces of Hauni- 
hal. Here fudit is the grammatical, and fuait Jinnib&lis copias the logical, 
predicate. RomiJLlus RomSnis conditor urbis erat. 

Note. If the grammatical predicate is not modified, it is the same as 
the logical predicate. 

II. The predicate also, like the subject, is either simple or 
compound. 

A simple predicate is one which contains a single finite* 
verb; as, 

Breyis est volupias, Vleume is htief. Mars venit. Death comes. 
Mors fBquo pulsat pede panpSrum tabemas, regumque turres. 

A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi- 
cates belonging to the same subject ; as, 
Praitatas laud&tur et alget. Honesty is praised and neglected. 

* A veib in aiiy mood except die infinitive, is called a Jinite veib. 
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Modified Predicate. 

III. A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun or adjective in the same case as the subject. 
This occurs after certain neuter verbs, and verbs passive of 
naming, calling, &c. (see § 210, Rem. 3) ; as, 

Incedo regina, I walk queen. Aristldes juBtus est appellatus. 

2. By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Deus regit mundum, God rules the toarld. Ago tibi gratiaa. £z volun* 
iAte fedt. Spe vtoimus. Venit ad vahem* 

3. By adverbs ; as, 

Sspe venit, He often came. UUra facil^ discuKtur, 

4. By an infinitive mood ; as, 

Cupit discSre, He desires to learn. Probftri voluiU. 

Rem. 1 . An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a 
predicate. 

Rem. 2. All other words used to modify verbs, may them- 
selves also be modified in the ways mentioned under the article 
Modified Subject, § 201, III. 

SENTENCES. 

^ 203. 1. A sentence may consist either of one proposi- 
tion, or of two or more propositions connected together. 

A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple 
sentence. 

A sentence consistingof two or more propositions, is called a 
compound sentence, and the propositions of which it is com- 
posed are called members, or clauses, 

2. The members of a compound sentence are either inde- 
pendent or dependent. 

An independent clause is one which makes complete sense 
by itself A dependent clause is one which makes complete 
sense only in connection with another clause. 

• Phocion 
» former 



3. That member of a compound sentence on which the other 
members depend, is called the leading clause; its subject, the 
leading subject ; and its verb, the leading verb. 
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The leading verb is usually either in the indicative or imper- 
ative moody but sometimes in the subjunctive. 

4. The members of a compound sentence may be connected 
by relative words, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

An infinitive with its subject may be united with another 
clause without a connective. 

5. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, 
a noun anc^ participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an 
abridged proposition ; as, 

Bello confecto, discessit, i. e. quum bdlum confectum esset, di^essit; 
The war being finished, or when the war was finished, he departed. JfU 
desperandum/TevLCTO duce. Hor. 

6. Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be 
put in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gen- 
der, number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to follow another, when it depends upon it 
in construction, whatever may be its position in the proposition. 



APPOSITION. 

<^ 204. A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pro- 
noun, and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the 
same case ; as, 

Roma urbsj The city Rome. J^os consfdesy We consuls. So j^rf 
Heroddtumf patrem historioi, sunt innumeraUlles fabUke ; In Herodotus, the 
father of history, &c. Cic. Lapides silicesj flint stones. Liv. Fans ad 
nomen Arethasa est. Cic. 

Remark 1. A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposi- 
tion with it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation or descrip- 
tion ; sometimes it denotes character or purpose ; as, Ejus fuga: comitera 
me adjunod, I added myself, as a companion of his flight. Both nouns 
must belong to the same part of the sentence, either subject or predicate. 
Incases of apposition, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient participle 
enSf being ; qtti eat, who is ; qui voc&tur^ who is called \ or the like. 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same gender as the 
other noun, it takes that form ; as, Usus magister egrtgius. rlin. Philoso- 
phia magistra vita, Cic. 

Rem. 3. The annexed noun sometimes differs from the other in gander; 
as. Duo fnlmina hdli, Scipiddas ; The Scipios, two thunderbolts in war 
(die.) ; — sometimes in number; as, TuUidla, delicias nostra (Cic.) ] — and 
sometimefl in both ; as, JVat«, mea vires. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted before the 
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word in apposition with it ; as, Consul dixij sc. ego ; (I) the consul said. 
Hoe Hbi juventus Rom&na indu^mus bellum, sc. nos ; (We) the Roman 
youth, &c. Lay. 

RsM . 5. A noun in apposition to two or more nouns, is usually put in 
the plural; as, M. Antoniu8, C. CassiuSy tribani plebis ; M. Antony, C. 
Cassius, tribunes of the people. Cies. 

So when the nouns are connected by cunij the annexed noun taking the 
case of the ibrmer ; as, Dictearckum verd cum Aristozino, doeios sarU nom- 
inesj omiUHmus. Cic. 

If the nouns are proper names of different genders, a masculine is an- 
nexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist ; as, M Ftolenutum 
Cleapatramque reges legdti missi, Liy. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the genitiye ; as, Urha 
Patavii ; The city of Patavium. Virg. Amnia Eiid&m. Id. Arbor fiei. 
Cic. JVonMn Mercurii eat miki. Plant. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablatiye 
in appositicm with it ; as, Corintki Mchaite urbe : At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia. Tae. See §§ 221 and 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. A proper name, after nomen or cogndwun, with a yerb followed 
bjr a dative, is sometimes put in apposition with the dative, rather than 
with nomen ot eognAman; as, J^omen Arctaro est mihi, I have the name 
Arcturus. Plant. Cui nunc eognOmen lalo a4d!UMT. Virg. Ciu Egeiio 
inditum nomen. liy. 

Rem. 9. A danse may supply the place of one of the nouns ; as, CogUti 
oratdrem institui — rem arduam ; Let him reflect that an orator is training — 
a difficult thing. Quinct. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the former noun denotes a whole, and its part0 
axe expressed by the nouns in apposition with it ; as, Onerariaj para max- 
ima ad MgimULrum, — alias adversus urbtm ipsam ddota sunt ; The ships of 
burden were carried, the greatest part,, to ^gimurus,— others opposite 
to the city itself. Liy. PictOres et polttB suum qnisque opus a vulgo con- 
siderdri vuH. Cic. In the followii^ example, qmsque is in the nominap 
tive, though the word with which it is in apposition is in the ablatiye : — 
Myitis siln. quisque imperium petentlbus. SalL 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of 
interrogative and responsive words. 

Rem. 11. The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to 
a question, must be in the same case with the corresponding in- 
terrogative word ; as, 

Quis kerus est iibi f Amphiirao, sc. est. Who is your master .' Amphii- 
ruo (is.) Plant. Quid quarts? Librum, sc. qtuero. What are you 
lookihg for ? A book. Quot& kord venisti^ Sextl. At what hour did you 
come ? At the sixth. « 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corre- 
sponding possessive pronoun is often nsed, agreeing with .its noun ; as, 
Cujus est liber ? Mens, (not Mei.) (See § 21 1 , Rem . 3.) So cujum for gen. 
cujus ; Cujum peeus 7 an Meltbm 7 JWm ; verkm MgSnis^ Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be 
in a different ease from that of the interrogative; as, Quanti emistil 
Viginti minis. Damnatusne es furti.^ Imd alio crimlne. See §§252 
and 217. 
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ADJECTIVES. 



^ 205. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles^ 
agree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case ; as. 

Bonus viVf A good man. Bonos viroSf Grood men. 

Benigna mater j A kind mother. Vutub legeSy Useless laws. 
Triste heUum^ A sad war. Minaeia verba. Threatening words. 

Spe amissdj Hope being lost. Hoc res. This thing. 

Note 1 . An adjective , participle , or pronoun, may either modify a noun, 
or, with the verb sum, constitute a predicate. The rule for their agree- 
ment, in both cases, is, in general, tne same. 

Note 2. In the following remarks, the word adjective is to be consid- 
ered as including participles and adjective pronouns, unless the contraij 
is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective also agrees with a substantive pronoun, 
taking its gender from that of the noun for which the pronoun stands ; 
as, Ipse capellas esffer ago, sc. ego, MeUhoms ; (I) myself, sick, am driving 
my goats. Virg. Ut se totum ei tratUret. Nep. me misgrum (spoken 
by a man), misiram m« (by a woman). So salvi sumus, ealwB sumus, sc. 
nos, masculine or feminine. 

In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns are 
considered mascuUne ; as, Nosfruges consumire nati. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An adjective, belonging to two or more nouns, is 
put in the plural ; as, 

Lupus et agnvs siti compulsi, A wolf and a lamb, constrained by thirst. 
Phaed. 

When the nouns are of different genders, 
(1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine 
rather than feminine ; as, 

Pater mihi et nuUer mortui sunt, My father and mother are dead. Ter. 

(2.) If they denote things without life, the adjective is gene- 
rally neuter ; as, 

His genus, eetas, doquentia prope aeaiialia fu£re; Their family, age, and 
eloquence, were nearly equal. Sail, hegna, imperia, nobilitdtes, hondrcs^ 
divitUB in casu sita sunt. (Jie. Huic bella., rapincR, diseordia civllis, grata 
fuere. Sail, ^ntma atque animus,* quamvis Integra fecens in corpus eunt, ' 
Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting things without life are of the ^^ame gen- 
der (either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, Uie adjective 
is sometimes neuter ; as, Craso et vita et patrimonii partes, et urbs Barce 
conccssa sunt. Just. 

(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an 
inanimate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and some- 
times it takes the gender of that which has life ; as, 

Mives et captivos qusB ad Chium capta erdnt. The ships and captives 
which were taken at Chios. Liv. J^umldiB atque signa militaria obscuriti 
sunt. Sail. 
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£xc. to Rem. 2. The adjective often agrees with the nearest 
noun, and is understood with the rest ; as, 

Sociis et rege recepto, Our companions and king bein^ recovered. Virg. 
Cognltum est, salutem, lihiTOS,famam,fortilmas esse canssimas. Cic. 

Note. A noun in the singular, followed by an ablative with cumf has 
sometimes a plural adjective ; as, Filiam cumJUio accitos. Li v. Ilia cum 
Lauso de J^umUore sati. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. An adjective qualifying a collective noun, is often 
put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the 
noun denotes ; as, 

Pars certdre par&ti, A part prepared to contend. Virg. Pars per 
agros dilapsi, .... suam quisque spem ezsequentes. Liv. Supplex turba 
erarU sine vindlce tuti. Ovid. This construction always occurs when the 
collective noun is the subject of a plural verb. 

Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in the singular takes the gender 
of the individuals; as, Par^ arduus altis pulverulentns equisfurit. Virg. 

Some other nouns have an adjective of a different gender from Iheir 
own, referring to the words which they include ; as, Latium CapuAque 
agro mulctati; Latium and Capua were deprived of their lana. Liv. 
Capita conjuratidrds mrgis csBsi. id. 

Rem. 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a plu- 
ral noun; as, Jlfaria ■ Tyrrhgnum atque Adriaticum, Tlie Tuscan and 
Adriatic seas. Liv. In comic writers, an adjective or participle in the 
singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun ; as, Jfabis prasente. 
Plant. MsejUe nobis. Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularlv agree with the subject of 
a proposition, when placed after the noun of the predicate, sometimes 
takes the gender and numb€1r of the latter ; as, JWm omnis error stvUitia 
est dicenda ; Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gnu universa 
Veniti appellati. Liv. 

Rem. 6.^ When the subject of an infinitive is omitted afler a dative of 
the same signification, an adjective in the predicate, belonging to that sub- 
ject, is sometimes put in the dative ; as, Mihi negligenti esse non Ucuit, 
I. e.me negUgentem esse mihi non licuit. Cic. Da mVU justo sanctd^« 
videri. Hor. A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective; as, 
Vobis necesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. The adjective oflen agrees with 
the omitted subject ; as, Expidit bonas esse vobis, sc. vos. Ter. Si civi 
Romano licet esse Gsiditanum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially la 
the plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 

Boni sunt rari, sc. homines ; Good (men) are rare. Casar suos misit, 
sc. milltes ; Ceesar sent his (soldiers). Dextra, sc. manvs ; The right 
(hand). Pinguisque ferlnaB, sc. camis. Jmmortdles, sc. DU. .AmarUium, 
sc. homlnum. Juum indignanti simllem, similem^ue imnxLnMaspieires^ sc. 
homlni. Virg. Tibi primas deflro, sc. partes. Cic. Respice prasterUum, 
sc. tempus, which is oflen omitted. Cogndvi ex meorum omrUum litiris, 
sc. amicdrum. Cic. So patrial adjectives ; as, Missi ad Parthom Arme- 
niumque Ugdti, sc. regem. 

Note 1. The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonly 
homines, but when they are possessives, it is oftener amid, milltes, cives. 

Note 2, The noun to be supplied is often contained in a preceding 
clause. 
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(2.) Neuter adjectives are very often used alone, referring 
not to nouns omitted, but to objects conceived or exhibited as 
indefinite; as, 

Triste lupus stabalis ; The wolf, a grievous (thing) to the folds. Virg. 
Labor omnia vineit; Labor overcomes all (obsfacles). Id. Turpe ducet 
tedire pari. Quinct. Vacdre eulpd est suaye. Quae dim ita sirU, Cic. 
Pedlbus per mvituA nexis. Vug. 

Note. In most instances of this kind, the word thtJtgy in English, may 
be supplied. Many grammarians suppose that negotmrn is understood ; 
but that word seems not to admit such a sense. 

(3.) Adjectives used without nouns often have adjectives ageing with 
them ; as, Alia omnia, All other (thin^). Plin. Familidris mens. Cic. 
Inlquus noster. Id. Justa funebria. lAv. Jovis omnia plena. Virg. 
See § 201, HI. Rem. 6. 

Rem. 8. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words consid- 
ered merely as such, may be used substantively, and take a neuter adjec- 
tive; as, supremum vale dixU^ He pronounced a last farewell. Ovid. 
Velle suum cuique est. Pers. Cras istud quando venit 7 Mart. £xcepto 
qu6d non simul esses, cetlra lotus. Hot. 

Rem. 9. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with 
their nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a pi^tive 
signification, and their nouns in the ^nitive ; as, Multum tempdris, for 
WMUum iemnus; much time. Id rst, for ea res; that thing. So plus 
ela^tteRtue, tne other form not being admissible with plus. (See § 110.) 
Neuter adjectives are used in like manner in the plural ; as, Vana rentm, 
for vatuB res. Hot. Pleiikque humandrum rerum. anil. But in some such 
examples, the adjective seems to be used as noticed in Rem. 7, (2.) ; as, 
Acata belli. Hor. TellHris operta. Virg. 

The adjectives thus used in the singular, for the most part, signify 
quantity. See § 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adiectiire is sometimes used adverbially in the 
nominative or accusative, ooth singular and plural } as. Magnum stridens. 
Virg. .^rma horrendum sowuire. Id. Multa deos venerdti sunt. Cic. 
See § 192, II. 4, (6.) 

Rem. 11. A noun is sometimes used as an adjective; as, Incdia turha 
vocant. Ovid. Nemo miles Romdnus. Liv. 

An adverb is also sometimes used as an adjective ; as, Heri semper 
lemUas, for sempitema. Ter. 

Rem. 12. An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, stands 
alone, and commonly takes the gender of the genitive plural, which 
depends upon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a different 
gender, to which it refers, it usually takes that gender, but sometimes 
Qiat of the genitive ; as, Elephanto beUuArum nulla est prudentior, No 
beast is wiser than the elephant. Cic. htdus, pd est omsdumfiumlnum 
maxTmus. Cic. Vclocisslmum omnium animMium est ddf^nus. PliA. 
See I 212, Rem. 2. 

When a eolUetive noun follows in the genitive singular, the adjective 
takes the gender of the individuals which compose it ; as, ^t> fortisslmus 
iMtfCnecioi^Uw, The bravest man of our state. C5c. Majdrnvtastirpis. Liv. 

Rem. 13. When a possessive pronoun is used instead of the genitive of 
its primitive (see § 211, Rem. 3), an adjective ameing with that genitive Is 
Mmetimes joined with such possessive -, as, S<mus meum jpaccdtem corrlgi 
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non potest, The fault of me alone cannot be corrected. Cic. Notter 
dudrum eventus. Liy. Mea scripta timentis. Hor. Tuum ipsius studi' 
um, Cic. Id TnaxiJiU queiaqu^ deccty quod est cuj usque Bnwaimuxlm^. Id. 

Sometimes a noun in the genitive is expressed, in apposition with the 
substantive pronoun for which the possessive stands; as, Pectus tuum, 
homlnis simplieis. Cic. 

Rem. 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, 'm some- 
times made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends, 
and vice versd ; as, JEdifiaUionis turn consilium for toum, Your design of 
building. Cic. ^ccvsantes violati hospitii faduSf for violdtum. Liv. M 
majora init'.a rerum ducerUilms fatisj for majorum. Id. lis nominthus 
civitatUm, quHms ex civitallbus, &c. for edrum civitdtum. Caes. 

Rem. 15. An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, in- 
stead of an adverb qualifying a verb, especially in poetry ; as, Ecce venit 
Teldmon propSrus ; Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Laeti pasem 
agiiabamus, tor Ueti. Sail. Mnias se matutinus agebatj for mane. Virg. 

So nulltis is used for omnlno non ; as, Memlni tametsi nuUus moneas, 
Though you do not suggest it. Ter. Prior, primus, propior, proximus, 
solus, unus, ultlmus, ana some others, are used insteaa of their neuters, 
adverbially; eis, Yvioxi Remoauguriumvenissefertur. Liv. This is some- 
times done, for want of an adverb of appropriate meaning ; as, Pronus 
ceiAdU. Ovid. Frequentes convenirant. Sail. 

In such expressions, tu, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec- 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd; as, Sic venias hodierne. Tibull. 
Salve, primus omnium parens patria appellate. Plin. 

Rem. 16. When several adjectives, each independently of tlie otker, 
qualify a noun, if they precede it, they are almost alwajrs connected by one 
or more conjunctions ; as, Multd et varid et C4)pidsd oratidne. Cic. It they 
follow it, the conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted; 
as, Vir aHus et excellens. Cic. ^ctio, varia, veltimens, plena veritdtis. Id. 

But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another the 
complex idea formed hy the first with the noun, the conjunction is always 
omitted ; as, PericulosissTmum ci^le bellvm, A most dangerous civil 
war. Cic. Malam dopusCtcam disdptinam. Id. So with three or more 
adjectives; Extemos multos claros tiros nomindrem. Cic. See § 201, 
III, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 17. The adjectives ^n»iii5, medius, ulttmus, eztremus^ 
ifUimus, infimus, imvs, summus, supremus, rcHquus, and cetgra, 
often signify the^rs^ part, the middle part, &c. of a thing ; as. 

Media nox, The middle of the night. Summa arbor, The highest part of 
a tree. Suptemos monies. The tops of the mountains. But these adjec- 
tives frequently occur without this signification ; as, Ab exirEmo compUtu^ 
From the last embrace. Cic. Inflmo loco, Of the lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. Id. The participle of the compound tenses of neuter verbs, used 
in the passive voice, is neuter ; as, Ventum est. Cic. Itum est in viscir^ 
teme- Ovid. 

RELATIVES. 

^ 206. Rem. 19. Helatives agree with their antece^ 
dents in gender and number, but their case depends on the 
construction of the clause to which they belong ; as, 
Puer qui legit, The boy who reads. Jinimal quod curt it, The aninial 
15 
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which runs. Litirts quas dedij The letter which I gave. Jfon sum qualis 
eram, I am not such as I was. So Detis cujus munire vivinuiSy cui nulhu 
est similisj quem colimusy a quo facta sunt omnia, est atemus. Addictus 
Hermijrpo, et ah hoc ductus est. JiquUo, i^zxiiuB frangit illces. Hor. 

Note. This rule includes all adjectives, participles, and adjective pro- 
nouns which relate to a noun in a preceding clause. Its more common 
application, however, is to the construction of the relative qui. 

« The relative may be considered as placed between two cases 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the for- 
mer of which it agrees in gender and number, and with the lat- 
ter in gender, number, and case. 

(1.) Sometimes both nouns are expressed ; as, 

Erant omnino duo itinera, quibus itinerlbus domo exlre possent ; There 

were only two routes^ by which routes they could leave home. Ces. 

Crudelisslwxf bello, quale helium nulla unquam harbaria gessit. Ctc. 

(2.) Usually the antecedent only is expressed ; as, 

Animum rege, qui, nisi paret, impirat ; Govern your passions, which 
rule unless they obey. Hor. TarUiB multitudlnis, quantam capit urhs nostra^ 
concur SUM est ad mc foetus. Cic. Quot capHtum vivunt, toHdem studiOrum 
millia. Hor. 

(3.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, generally 
when the relative clause precedes that of the antecedent ; as, 

Quibus <^ rebuB ad me scripsistij coram videbtmus ; In regard to the 
things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet. Cic. 
Jn quem primum egrcsti sunt locum, Troja vocdtur. Liv. QuantA vi expg- 
tunt, tantd defendant. Qualca^ue visas eram vidisse viros, ex ordine tales 
aspido. Ovid. 

To this head may be referred such examples as the following .--Qui meus 
amm in te estj i. e. j^ro meo amdre qui in te est; Such is my love for you. 
Cic. Qutt tua est virtus, expugnabis, i. e. pro tua virtiitey &c. 

(a.) The place of tlie antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, especially when the cases are different ; as, Ad quas res 
aptisslmi erimus, in iis potisslmum elaUorablmus. Cic. 

(ft.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when the relative 
clause does not precede ; as, Quis non maldrum quas amor curas habetf 
h4BC inter obliviscUur 7 Hor. 

(4.) Sometimes neither noun is expressed ; this happens 
especially when the antecedent is designedly left indefinite, or 
when it is a substantive pronoun ; as. 

Qui bene latuit, bene vixit, sc. hrmo ; (He) who has well escapc^d notice, 
has lived well. Ovid. Sunt quos curricOlo pttlvirem Olymplcum col- 
legisse juvat, sc. homines; There are whom it delights, &c. Hor. JVon 
habeo quod te accOsem, »c. id propter quod. Cic. JWw solum sapiens 
videris qui hinc absis, sed etiam ledtus, sc. tu. Cic. 

(5.) The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted ; as, Urbsantiqua 
fint; T)prii tenuere eoUfni, sc. quam or earn; There was an ancient city 
(which) Tyrian colonists possessed (Virg.) ; or, if once expressed, is after- 
wards omitted, even when, if supplied, its case would be different ; as, 
Bocchus cum peditlbus, quos fUius ejus adduxirat, neque in priore pugnd 
ad/uirant, Romanos invaduntf for et qui non in pridre, &c. Sail. 
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(6.) (a.) The relative sometimes takes the case of the antecedent, in- 
stead ot its own proper case ; as, Ciim scribas et cdiquid (tgcta edruniy quo- 
rum consuistij for qua. Cic. Raptim quibus quisque potirat eldtiSj ezlbani, 
for iiSf qua quisque efferre potirat, eloUis. Liv. 

{b.) The antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of the relative ; 
as, U rbem, quam statuo vestra estj for urbs. Vir^. Naucrfttem, quem con- 
venite voluij in navi non erat. Plaut. Sed istum, quem qtueris, ego 
sum. Id. 

These constructions are said to occur by attraction. 

(7.) A a adjective, which properly belongs to tiie antecedent, is some- 
times pUced m the relative clause, and agrees with the relative ; as, Infer 
jocos, quos inconditos jaciuntf for jocos incondltos, quos, &c. ; Amidst the 
rude jests which they utter. Liv. Verbis^ quiB magna "ooiant, Virg. CO" 
lore J quem multum luibet. Cic. ' 

This is the common position of the adjective, when it is a numeral, a 
comparative, or a superlative ; as, J^octe quam in tcrris ultimam tgit. The 
last nignt which he spent upon earth, ^scutapius, qui primus vulwus o6- 
ligavisse ditAtur, Cic. ConsUiis jtare, qu» nmic pulcherrima Jf antes dai 
senior. Virg. Some instances occur in which an adjective belonging to 
the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent; as, Cum venissent 
ad vada Volaterrftna, qu89 nominantur, Cic. 

(8.) When to the relative is joined a noun, explanatory of the 
antecedent, but of a different gender or number, the relative 
agrees with that noun ; as, 

Santdnes non longk a Tolosatiumjinibtis absunty quae civitas est in provin- 
ciA. The Santones are not far distant from the borders of the Tolosates, 
which 5^/£« is in the province. Ces. ^ntecomiUajqvLodtempnahaudlongi 
aJblrat. Sail. 

(9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the 
same object, but of different genders, it agrees with either ; as, 

Flumen est Arar quod in Rhoddnum infiuit. Cabs. Adjlumen Oxumper- 
ventum est, qui turbldus semper est. Curt. 

(10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sumor a 
verb of naming, esteeming, &c., a noun occurs of a different 
gender from the antecedent, the relative agrees with either ; as, 

JfatHroi vultus quem dixere ChaoSy The appearance of nature which they 
called chaos. Ovid. Genus homlnum quod Heldtes cocdtur. Nep. AiAmal^ 
quem vocamus homlnem ', The animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in 
earcircy quod Tulliftnum appelidtur. Sail. Pecunidrum conqwMtio ; e^s 
esse belJi civlUs nervos dict\tans Mudanus^ Tac. 

(11.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equi* 
valent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preced- 
ing clause ; as, 

AbundnnHa edrum rerum que nwrtales prima putant. An abundance of 
those things which mortals e.steem most important. Sail. Q^artum 
genus est sant vnrium et mistum .... qui jamprldem premuntur. Cic. Con- 
juravire pauri coTitra rempuhllcamy de qu& (sc. c{mjuratiOne)y quAm brevig' 
simb potiro dicam. Sail. Daret ut ratenis futale monstrum, quBB, &c., so. 
Cleopa'.ra. Hor. J^.m diffidenfid futUri quoB imperavisset. Sail. Si tenh 
pus est vllum quae multa sunt. Cic. 
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(13.) The antecedent U ■ometimes implied in a posseisive pronoun ; as, 
Omnes lavddrt fortunas meas, qui TuUum uUi ingeuio pradUum habercm; 
■e. nui ; All were extf>llinff my fortune, who bad a son endowed with 
such a disposition. Ter. ^lostrum consilium laudandum^^estj qui meos 
eives servis armdt s objlci mduirim, Cic. 

(13.) Sometimes the antecedent is a proposition, and then the relative 
is commonly neuter; as, Postrimd, qnoa difficUHmum inter mortdles, glorid 
invidiam vicisti ; Finally, you have overcome envy with glory, which f 
among men, is very diH^cult. Sail. Epildem exspectdbam jam tuas Ittiras, 
idque cum muUis. Cic. 

In such instances, id is sometimes placed before the relative pronoun, 
referring to the idea in the antecedent clause ; as, Sive, id quod constat, 
PiiUonis 8tudi6suj audiendi fait. Cic. Diem consumi voUbantj id qtufd 
fecirunt. Id. 

Sometimes a relative referring to a clause, agrees with a noun following; 
•8, Idem velle atque nolle, ea dcmum firma amtcitia est. Sail. 

(14.) QtMMf, relating to a preceding statement, and serving the pur]>06e 
of transition, is oAen placed at the l^finning of a sentence afler a period. 
It is thus used especi^Iy before si and nurt, and sometimes before utXnamf 
nil ne, ubif cilm, contraj and nunc ; as. Quod si mundum efidre potest con- 
tursus atomOrumt cur porticum, eur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non 
potest ? In regard to which, if the concourse of atoms can produce a world, 
why, Slc. Cic. Quod te per ^enium obsecrOj vita me retide priori. Hor. 
Quod uClmim ilium, cujus impio facin6re in has miseriaa projectus sum, 
eddem hoc simulantem vidcam. Sail. 

&^odf in such examples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or ttd 
unoerstood. 

(15.) If the relative refers to two or more nouns of difierent genders, 
its gender will be determined by Rem. 2 ; as, Jfinus et SemirdmiSf qui 
Babylona condidfrant ,• Ninus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. 
Veil. Crebro fundli et tibicine, qusB sibi sumpsirat. Cic. Ex summd 
Uuitid et luscivid, que diutuma quies peperirat. Sail. 

(16.) The relative adjectives quot, ^uantuSy quoLis, are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generally, m the antecedent clause, the corre- 
sponding words, to<, tantusj talis; but these are often omitted. 

(17.) Quiy at the beginning of a sentence, is often translated like a de- 
monstrative ; as, Quse citm ita sint, Since these (things) are so. Cic. 
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^ XOT* Rem. 20. The adjective pronouns often agree with a 
noun expressed, instead of another noun understood; as, Jfec solos 
tangit Lindas iste dolor y Nor does that grief (i. e. grief on tlutt account) 
affect tiie sons of Atreus alone. Virg. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where a 
corresponding word in English is unnecessary ; as. Quern nequefdes, neque 
jusjurandum^ nrque ilium misericordia, repressU; Whom neither fidelity, 
nor an oath, nor pity, has restrained. Ter. 

Rem. 22. The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are sometimes 
used m apposition with a dependent clause ; as. Hoc tUd persuadees relim, 
me nihil omisisse; I wish you to be persuaded of this— that I have omitted 
nothing. i 

Rem. 23. Hie refers to what is near, ilJe to what is remote. Hence, 
of two things mentioned before, hie commonly refers to the latter Ule to 
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the former ; as, Ignavia corpvs liebitat, labor fimuU; ilia Tnatvram seneet'^ 
tern, hie longam adoleseentiam reddil: Sloth enervates the body, labor 
strengthens it ; the former produces premature old age, the latter protract- 
ed youth. Cels. 

Yet this rule is not always observed ; as, Sic deus et virgo est ; hie sp» 
celer, ilia tiinore. Ovid. Sometimes kic...hic are used instead of hlc.iUe. 
So iUe...iUe sometimes denote " the one. ..the other." 

When more than two persons or things are spoken of, Ule refers to the 
most remote, iste to a nearer, and hie to the nearest object. Hence, in let- 
ters, hie and its derivatives are used of the writer ; iste and its derivatives 
of the person addressed ; Hie, <&c., of some other person or thing. See 
§ 191, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 24. Ule is used' to denote that which is of general notoriety ; as, 
Magno illi Alexandro similtlmus, Very like Alexander the Great. Veil. 
Media Ula. Cic. Ule is sometimes translated this ; as, Unum illud dico^ 
This only I say. Cic. 

Rem. 25. hte oflen denotes contempt ) as, Jinpediebantur ed lege, quam 
idem iste tul(rat,...ihe same wretch. Cic. Sometimes, on the contrary, it 
means so great ; as, CUm ist^ sis auctoritdLe, Since you are of so great 
authority. Cic. 

Rem. 26. Js does not, like hie, Hie, and iste, denote tlie place or order of 
the object to which it relates, but refers to something already mentioned 
or to be defined by the relative qui. Hie, is, or iUe, may be used in this wa^ 
before the relative, but only hie or is after it ; as, Q/«i doeet, is discit, or hic 
discit, but not Ule discit, unless some individual is referred to. • 

Is has sometimes the sense of talis, such ; as, J^eque enim tu is es, qui 
quid sis nescias ; Nor are you such a person as to be ignorant what you 
are. Cic. 

Is with et or que is emphatic, equivalent to the English "and that too;** 
as, Pricdtas causas, et eas tenues agimus ; We manage private causes, and 
those unimportant. Cic. Erant in Torquato plurlmcB litHrce nee em vulgO- 
res. Id. 

Rem. 27. Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two different predicates, often supplies the place of item or etiam, also, or of 
tamen, yet, if the things are apparently inconsistent ; as, Miisiei, qui eraiU 
qtwndam ildem poUce; Musicians, who formerly were poets also. Cic. 
Euphrates et Tigris magno aqudrum divorlio iter pereurruat ; iidem (and 
yet) pauldtim in arctlus coSunt. 

Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of " at once," denoting the 
union of qualities which might be thought incompatible ; as, FtUre quidam 
qui ildem ornat^ ildem versutk dicirent, There have been some who could 
speak at once elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

" The same as" is variously expressed in Latin, hyidem with qui, ae or 
atque, quasi or v^.; as, Verres idem est {\\3\fuit semper, Verres is the same 
as he'has always been. Cic. Vita est eidem ac fuit. Liv. Disputationem 
exponimtts iisdem/ere verbis ut actum est. Cic. 

Rem. 28. Ipse, when used with the substantive pronouns, sometimes 
agrees with them; but, when they are reflexive, and in an oblique case, it 
commonly agrees with the subject of the proposition ; as, Agamper rne ipse, 
I will do it myself. Cic. Medici ipsi se curare non possunt. Sulpic. Se 
ipsos omnes naturd dUigunt. 

Ipse is sometimes used as reflexive without sui ; as, Omnes honi, quan- 
tum in ipsisfuit, Ccesdrem occiderunt. Cic. 

Ipsej with nouns denoting time or number, expresses exactness ; as. 

15* 
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Cum ipsis nonis Sextilis, Exactly on the fiflh of Augrust. Cic. Triginia 
dies erant ipsi, Thirty whole days had elapsed. Id. 

Rem. 29. The relative quieunqve is sometimes used as equivalent to 
amnis or quivis ; as, Ques sandri potirunt quacunque ratiOne sandbo, What 
can be cured I will cure by every possible means. Cic. Yet possum is 
rather to be supplied ; — " in whatever way I can." So quisquis is occa- 
tionally used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. 

Rem. 30. AViquis and quispiam are particular, corresponding to the 
English saiM one; as, Heredltas est pecunia, qiuB inorte alicQius ad quem- 
^iaxn vervinit jure ; An inheritance is property which, at the death of some 
one, falls to some (other) one by law. Cic. Muiti sine doctrlnd aliquid 
omnium genirum et artium consequuntur. id. 

Rem. 31. Quisquamf any one, and vllus, any, are universal : they are 
nsed in propositions which involve a universal ne^tive, or which express 
an interrogation with a negative force, or a condition (usually with si or 
quasi) ; also, after comparatives, after the adverb vix, and the preposition 
sine; as, Jieque ex castris CatillntB quisquam omnium, discessirat, Nor had 
any one departed from the camp of Catiline. Sail. Jiec uUo easu potest 
eontinfflre, ut ulla intermissio fiat officii. Cic. An quisquam potest sine 
fertuTuatidne mentis irasci ? Id. Tetrior hie tyr annus Syracusdnis fidt, 
qudm quisquam stipcriOrum. Id. Viz quidquam spei est. Sen. 

UUus is properly an adjective, but it may be used, like any other adjec- 
tive, with a noun understood. Qtdsqwam is communly used without a noun, 
except it is a word denoting a person ; as, Cuiquam civi. To any citizen. 
Cujusquam orUoris eloquentiam. Jfemo is often used for nuUus; as, nemo 
ptetoTj nejno adolescens, and even Aomo nejtio. Cic. 

Rem. 32. Alius, like idlus, though properly an adjective, is sometimes 
used like a pronoun. It -a oflen repeated, or joined with an adverb deriv- 
ed from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two sepa- 
¥ate propositions, commencing respectively with " one. ...another;" as, 
Aliua aliis vidftur optimum, One thing seems beot to one, another to ano- 
ther. Cic. Aliis aliunde pericitlum est, Dange/ threatens one from one 
source, another from another ; or, Danger threatens different persons from 
diflferent sources. Ter. Dionijsium aliter cum aliis de nobis locutum audie- 
bam. Cic. 

Alter is commonly used when tu>o persons 'are spoken of; as, Uterque 
numirus alter altSrd de eausd haJbetur. Cic. 

Aldus, repeated in different propositions, is also translated ** one....an- 
other ;" as, Aliud agitur, aliud sim,tddtur, One thing is done, another pre- 
tended. Cic. 

Rem. 33. Quidam difibrs from dtlquis by impljdng that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely known; as, Quidam de 
eolUgis nostris, A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Scis me quodam 
tempore Metapontumvenisse tecum. Id. 

Qiddam is sometimes used for some^ as opposed to the whole^ or to 
others ; as, Excessirunt urbe quidam, alu mortem sibi eonsciv€runt ; Soma 
departed from the city, others destroyed themselves. Liv. Hence it is 
used as a limitation ; as, Milvo est quoddam bellum naturale cum corvo^ .... 
a kind of warfare. Cic. 

Rem. 34. Qiiivis and ^uttlhet, any one you please, are universal ; as, 
Omnia sunt ejvsmddi quivis ut perspicire possit, All are of such a nators 
that any one can perceive. Cic. Ilic apud maidres nostras ad/tibebdtur 
peritus, nunc quiWbet. Id. A negative joined with them denies only ths 
universality which they imply ; as, Jfon cuivis homini eondngit adire Co 
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rinthum, i. e. not to every man without distinction. Hor. Cuiquam would 
have made the negation universal. 

Rem. 35. Q^i3que signifies eachj every one, and generally stands with- 
out a noun ; as, Quod cuique obtigit, id quisque teneat ; Let each one keep 
what has fallen to each. Cic. 

It is often used with two superlatives ; as, Opamum quidque rarissimum 
est, The best things are the rarest. Cic. Ut quisque optim^ dicit, ita 
maxlm^ dicendi d>fficultdtem timet. Id. 

With primus, it denotes the first possible; as, Primo qmque tempHrSf 
As soon as possible. Cic. 

Rem . 36. The possessives mens, tuus, noster, vester, and suus, are joined 
to noiins, to indicate an action or possession of the persons denoted by 
their primitives ; as, Tuttis amor meus est tibi, My love is secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam vicem doUre soleo, Cic. 

But these pronouns are sometimes used when the petsons to which 
they refer are the objects of an action, feeling, &Ai. ; as, JV*am neque tok 
negUgentid, neque odio idfecU tuo. For he did it neither through neglect 
nor hatred of you. Ter. See § 211, Rem. 3. 

These pronouns, as reflexives, are often omitted ; as, Quo revertar ? in 
ptOriam 7 sc. meam ; Whither shall I return ? to (my) country ? Ovid. 
Dextrd munSra porrexit, sc. suA, Id. 

REFLEXIVES. 

^ 208. Rem. 37. Sui and suus properly refer to the sub- 
ject of the proposition in which they stand ; as, 

Oppidani/ocinz^^ in se ac anosfcBdum eonseiscunt, The citizens decide 
on a foul crime against themselves and their friends. Liv. 

They continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject remains 
the same ', as, Ipse se quisque dUigit, non ut aliquam a se ipse mercedem 
exlgat caritdtis suas, sed qudd per se sibi quisque cams est. Cic. 

(1.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain the 
same, the reflexives commonlv refer to the leading subject, when the 
thoughts, language, purposes, &c., of that subject are stated ; as, JirioviS' 
tus pradicdvit, non sese Gallis, sed Gallos sibi bellum intulhse ; Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon 
him. Cobs. Homerum Colophonii civem esse dicunt suum. The Colopho- 
nians say that Homer is their citizen. Cic. Tyrannus petiolt ut ae ad 
amicitiam tertium ascriblrent. Id. 

(2.) If, however, the leading subject, whose thoughts, &c., are expressed, 
is indefinite, the reflexives relate to the subject of a dependentxlause ; as, 
Medeam pnedlcant (sc. homines) infugd fratris sui membra in its locis, 
qud se parens persequeretur, dissipavisse. Cic. Jpsum regem tradunt 
operdtum his sacris se abdidisse. Liv. 

(3.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the reflexive often 
refers not to its subject, but to that which would be its subject in the 
active voice ; as, A Cas&re invitor ut sim sibi legdtus, i. e.' Caesar me ti»- 
Vltat ; I am invited by Caesar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may relate to 
some other word m the sentence, which denotes a thing wiUi life ; as, 
Canum tarn fida custodia piid signiflcat aliud, nisi se ad hominum com' 
moditdtes esse generdtos f Cic . 

(4.) Instead of sui and suus, whether referring to a leading or a subov 
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dinate subject, ipse is sometimes used, to avoid ambiguity from the simi- 
larity of both numbers of suiy and to mark more emphatically than suuSf 
the person to which it relates ; as, Jugurtha legdtos misit qui ipsi liberisque 
vitam petirentf Jugurtha sent ambassadors to ask life for himself and 
his children. Sail. Ea molestissim^ ferre homines debentf qua ipsorum 
adpd amtracta sunt. 

(5.) In the plural number, with inter, se only is used, if the person or 
thing referred to is in the nominative or accusative ; se or ipse, if in any 
other case ; as, Fratres inter se cumformd, turn moHbus similes; Brothers 
resemblin£r each other both in person and character. Cic. Feras inter 
sese conciliat natura. Cic. Jncidunt aliqua a doctis etiam inter ipsos 
mutud reprehensa. Quinct. 

(6.) When reference is made not to the subject of the proposition, but to 
some other person or thing. Aic, is, or iUe, is generally used, except in the 
cases above specilied ; as, Themistdcles servum ad Xerzem misit, vt ei nun- 
tidret, suis verbis, adversarios ejus in fugd esse ; Themistocles sent his 
servant to Xerzes, to inform him (Xerxes^, in his (Themistocles') name, 
that his (Xerzes'j enemies were upon tne point of flight. Nep. But 
when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when the verb is of the 
first or second person, sui and suus sometimes take the place of the de- 
monstrative pronouns ; as, Suam rem sibi salvam sistam, 1 will restore his 
propertv entire to him. Plaut. 

On the contrary, the demoiistratives are sometimes used for the reflex- 
ives ; as, Helvetii persuddent Raurdcis, ut und cum iis prqficiscantur ; The 
Helvetii persuade the Rauraci to go with them. Cbbs. In some instances, 
a reflexive and a demonstrative are used in reference to the same person ; 
as, Ita se gessU (sc.Ligarius) ut ei uacem esse &zpediret. Cic. Sometimes 
the reflexives refer to different subjects in the same sentence ; as, AriomS' 
tus respondit, neminem secum sine sud pemicie amtendisse (Css.) ; where 
se refers to Ariovistus, and sud to neminem. 

(7.) Suus often refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, and is 
then usually placed after it ; as, Hunc cives sui ex vrbe ejecerunt, Him his 
citizens banished from the city. Cic. Titurius quum procul Ambiorigem, 
suos cokortantem, conspexisset. Cffis. 

Suus, and not hujus, &c., is used when a noun is omitted } as, Octamum, 
quern sui {sc. amici) Casdrem saluiabanl ; Octavius, whom his followers 
saluted as Csesar. 

Suus is also commonly used when two nouns are coupled by cum, but 
not when they are connected by a conjunction ; as, PtolemtBus amlcos 
Demetrii cum suis rebus dimlsit; Ptolemy dismissed the friends of Deme- 
trius with their efiects. Just. 

(8.) S^u^ sometimes denotes Jit, favorable; as. Sunt et bur dona parenti, 
There are likewise for my father suitable presents. Virg. Mph£nus utebo' 
tur popalo sanh suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies peculiar ; as, MoUes sua 
ikura Sabai, sc. mittunt, i. e. the frankincense for which their country was 
famous. Virg. 

4 

NOMINATIVE. 
SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

^ 209. A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, in 
number and person ; as, 
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Ego lego J I read. JVb* legimusj We read. 

tZ scribisj Thou writest. Vos scribltis, You write. 

Equus curritf The horse runs. Equi currurU, Horses run. 

Remark 1. The nominatives ego, tu, nos, vos, are seldom 
expressed, the termination of the verb sufficiently marking the 
person ; as, cupio, I desire ; vivis, thou livest ; habimus, yve 
have. See § 147, 3. 

But when emphasis or distinction is intended, they are expressed ', as, 
Ego reges ejed, vos tyrannos introducitis ; 1 banished Kings, jou introduce 
tyrants. Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, dico aperti, cansiUes desUmus. Cic. 
Tu es patronus, tu pater. Ter. 

Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person is often omit- 
ted :— 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposi- 
tion : — 

(a.) As nominative ; as, Mosa profluU ex tnorUe Vosigo, et in oceanwn 
infiuit (Gees.) ; or {h.) in an oblique case ; as, CursOrem mUirunt, ut id 
nuntidretf sc. cursor. Nep. 

(2.) When it is a person or thing conceived or exhibited as 

definite. 

Thus homines is often omitted before ainnt, dicuntf ferunt, Sua. ; as, Ui 
aiuntj As they say. Cic. Mas^mt admirantur eum, qui pecunid non mov€' 
iur. Id, 

This omission of the nominative is common in the clause preceding a 
relative ; as, Qui Bavium non odit^ amet tua carmlna, Meevi, sc. homo ; ma.y 
(he) who hates not Bavius, like your verses, MsBvius. Virg. Vastatur agri 

Cd inter urbem ac Fidimis est, ac. id spatium. JAv. Sunt quos juv(U....8C. 
lines ; There are (those) whom it delij^hts. Hor. Est qui nee vetSris 
pocUla Massici spertut, sc. Iiomo. Hor. Here, sunt quos and est qui are 
equivalent to quid/im, aliquis, or atlqui. So, Est quod gaudeas, There is 
(reason) why you should rejoice. Cic. Ktque erat cur faUlre veil ent. Ovid. 
Est ubi id vateat. Cic. Est, ciim non est satius, &c. Auct. ad Her. In 
the latter cases, the adverbs are equivalent to in quo, sc. loco, temp6re» 

Rem. 3. The nominative is often wanting : — 

(1.) Before verbs denoting the state of the vireather, or the 
operations of nature ; as, Fulgurat, It lightens. Plin. Ningit, 
It snows. Virg. 

(2.) Before the third person singular of the passive of neuter 
verbs ; as, 

Favetur tlH a me, Thou art favored by me. Ejus oratidni vehementer 
ah omnibus redamcUum est. Cic. See § 184, 2. 

A nominative, however, is expressed before the passive of some neuter 
verbs, which, in the active voice, are followed by an accusative; as, 
Pugna pugnata est. Cic. See § 232, (1.) \ 

(3.) Before the neuter of the future passive participle vi^ith 
est; as, 

Dolendum est primhm ipsi tibi, You yourself must first grieve. Hor. 
Orandum est, ut sit metis sana in corpdre sano. Juv. 
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(4.) Before the impersonal verbs miseret, poenttet, pudet^ 
tiBdetf ajid piget; as, 

Eo8 ineptidrum pcmitetj They repent of their follies. Cic. Misi^ret te 
dHOrunif tui te nee misiret necpudet. rlaut. Me civUdtis morum piget Uedet- 
gue, Ssdl. In such examples , the sense will sometimes permit us to supply 
fortHna, conditio, memoriae &c. So in tlie expression yenit in meruemf 
It came into mind; as. In mentem venil de specUlo, sc. cogUatio, &c. 
Plaut. 

An infinitiye or clause sometimes forms the subject of these verbs ; as, 
Te id nullo modo puduit facSre, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter. 
Mm panUet me, quantum prpfecSrim. Cic. 

(5. J When the subject of the verb is an infinitive or partici- 
ple (either alone or with other words), one or more propositions, 
or an adverb. (See § 201, IV. 1.) The verb is then in the 
third person singular ; as, 

Vacare culp4 magnum est solatium , To be free from fault is a great con- 
solation. Neque est te failure quidquam, To deceive you in any thing is 
not (possible.) Virg. Mentlri non est meum. Plaut. Te non istud audi- 
visse mirum est, That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. '< Sum- 
mum jus, summa injuria," /oc^m est jam tritum sermOne proverlnum. Id. 
JVi degeueratum in aliis huic quoque decOri offecisset. Liv. Sin est ut veils 
manere illam apud te. Ter. JVec profuit Hydr<B crescSre per damnum, 
gcininasque resumSre vires. Ovid. Die rnUii, eras istudy Postum^, quando 
venit ? Tell me, Postumus, when does that to-morrow come ? Mart. 
Parumne campis atquc Neptuno super fu^am est Lutlni sanguinis? Hor. ' 

This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, 
Oratorem irasci non deeet; That an orator should be angry, is not be- 
coming. Cic. Hoc fi£ri et oportet et opus est. Id. Me pedibus deleclat 
claudtSre verba. Hor. Iniirest omnium rectb facfire. Cic. Casu accid/tf 
ut, id quod Romse audicSrat, primus nuutiaret. Id. Sometimes a neuter 

J»ronoun is interposed between a proposition and its verb ; as, Facire qyuB 
ibet, id est esse regem. Sail. 

(6.) Before potest, coeptt or cceptum est, incipit, desinit, debet y 
soltt, and videtur, when followed by the infinitive of an imper- 
sonal verb ; as, 

Pigire evm facti capit, It began to repent him (i. e. he began to repent) 
of his conduct. Just. Supientia est una, qud prtBeeptrice, in tranquiUitdte 
vivi potest. Cic. TcedCre solet avaros impendii. Qninct. 

Rem. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, 
Di meliora pits, sc. dent; May the gods grant better things to the pious. 
Virg. Verhm hcee hactlnus, sc. dixlmus. Cic. This omission is most 
common with the verb sum ; as, JiTam Polydorus ego, sc. sum ; For I am 
Polydorus. Virg. Omnia pnBcldra rar a, bc. sunt. Cic. So in compound 
tenses ; as, ^gro midctdti, sc. sunt. Liv. 

Rem.. 5. The nominative is sometimes found with the infin- 
itive; as, 

Intirim quotidie C<Bsar JEduos frvmentum fla^itare, Meanwhile Cssar 
was daily demanding corn of the ifedui. Cees. JVb^ patUdi trepidare metu. 
Virg. id horrendum ii^rri. Id. In such cases, ccsp't or eaepirunt is gene- 
rally supposed to be understood : sometimes other verbs may be supplied, 
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but often the infinitive seems to be used instead of the imperfect indic- 
ative. 

Rem. 6. The relative qui may refer to an antecedent either 
of the first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the per- 
son of the antecedent ; as, 

E^o qui lego, I who read. Tu qui scribis, Thou who writest. Equus qui 
curnt. The horse which runs. 

Rem. 7. Verbs in the first person plural, and the second 
person singular, are sometimes used to express general truths ; 
as, 

QuAm multafactmus causd amicOrum! How many thinos we do (i. e. 
men do) for the sake of friends \ Cic. Si vis me flere, doundum est ipsi 
tibif Whoever wishes me, &c. Hor. 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative by at- 
traction. See § 206, (6.) (6.) 

Rem. 9. The verb sometimes agrees with the predicate-rwminativef 
especially if it precedes the verb ; as, Amantium irm amdris integratio est, 
The quarrels of lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. Vestes, quas geriUs 
sordida lana fuit. Ovid. 

Rem. 10. The verb sometimes agrees, not with the principal nomina- 
tive, but with one in apposition with it; as, Tungrif ci vitas GaUut, foiUem 
habet insignem; The Tungri, a state of Gaul, has a remarkable fountain. 
Piin. 

Rem. 11. A collective noun has sometimes a plural verb ; 

as. 

Pars epUfis ongrant mensas, Part load the tables with food. Virg. 
2\ir6a ruunt. Ovid. Pars utrdique avldi ex^nt. lAv. Mria £i«r6a tenent ; 
veniunt leoe vulgus enntque. Ovid. 

(1.) A plural verb, ioined to a collective noun, usually expresses the ac- 
tion, &c , of the individuals which that noun denotes. In Cicero and 
Livy, this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is often 
used, when the subject of the verb is not expressed in its own, bat in a 
preceding clause ; as. Hoc idem genSri kumdno evUnitj qudd in terrd col- 
locati sint. Cic. 

(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their 
subject, the verb is frequently singular in one, and plural in anotlier; as, 
Jam ne node quidem turba ex eo loco dilabebatur, refraoturosque earcirem 
minabantur. Liv. Gens eddem, qtUB te crudeli Daum^i bello insequltur, 
nos si pellant, nihU abfdre credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantum, followed by a genitive plaral, has sometimes a plural verb, 
like a collective noun; as. Quid hue tantum homlnum incedunt? Why 
are so many men coming hither ? Plant. 

(4.) A plural verb is often used after uterqtie and quisqve, pars....parSf 
and alius... .aliumy or alter. .,.aUirumy on account of the idea of plurality 
which they involve j as, Uterque eOrum ex castris exwcitum edUcvnt, Each 
of them leads his army from the camp. Cees. Intlmus qidsque lihertOfum 
yincti abreptT^e (sunt.) Tac. Alius alium, ut prodium incipiant, circum- 
spectant. Liv. 

This construction may be explained by the following passage, r- ' 
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Ibe plural is placed fint, and then the singular, denoting its parts ; Cetiri^ 
9UO quisque tentpdre, ad6runt. Liv. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Rem. 12. Two or more nominatives singular, not in Ky^o* 
■ition, generally have a plural verb ; as, 

Furor irft^ue mentem precipitant, Fury and rage hurry on (my) miniL 
Virg. Dum ataSy mettis, magister^ prohibebant Ter. 

(1.) If the predicate belongs to the several nominatives jointly, the verb 
is always plural; as, Grammatice quondam ac muslce junct® fuerunt. 
Qttinct. 

(2.^ A singular verb is often used after several nominatives 
singular, especially if they denote things without life ; as, 

Mens enim, tt ratio et conHlium in senlbus est. Cic. Bcnejieentiaf lib- 
ermtUaSj bonUatfjustitiafiindUvs toUitur. Id. This construction sometimes 
occurs with names of persons ; as, Gorgias, Tkrasymdchus, ProlagdraSy 
ProdicuMf Hippias in honore fuit. Cic. Cur Lysias et Hyperides amatur ? 
Id. 

(3.) When one of the nouns is plural, the verb is generally so } but 
sometimes it is singular, when the plural noun does not immediately pre- 
cede it ', as, Dii te penates patriique^ et patris imago, et domus regia, et in 
dome regale solium, et nomen Tarquinium creat vocat^e regem. Liv. 

(4.) When each of the nominatives is preceded by et or turn, the verb 
agrees with the last ; as. Hoc et ratio doctis, et necessitas barbdris, et mos 
gentibus, etferis natara ipsa prcBscripsit; This, reason has dictated to the 
Tsamed, and necessity to barbarians, and custom to nations, and nature 
itself to wild .beasts. Cic. Et ego, et Cic£ro mens flagitabit. Id. Turn 
etas yires^utf, turn avita gloria anlmum stimul&bat. Liv. So when the 
subject consists of two inSnilives ; as, Et facgre, et pati fortia, RomSnwn 
est. Cic. 

Unus et alter usually takes a singular verb ; as, Dicit unus et alter 
brevltery Two in succession speak briefly. Cic. Unus et alter assnitur 
pannvs. Hor. 

(5.) When the nominatives are connected by aitt, sometimes 
the plural, but commonly the singular, is used ; as, 

Si Socrdies aut Antisthlnes dic€ret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should 
say. Cic. Ut quosque studium privdHm atU gratia occupaverunt. Liv. 

The plural is necessary with disjunctives, if the subject includes the 
first or second person; as, Q;udd in Decemviris neque ego neque Casar 
habiti essemus. Cic. 

(6.) A nominative singular, joined to an ablative by the preposition onn, 
sometimes has a plural verb ; as, Bocchus, cam pedittbus, postremam 
i^omanorum ttoeminvadunt; Bocchus, with his foot soldiers, attacks tlie 
rear of the Roman army. Sail. Ipse dux, cum aUquot principibus, ca- 
piuntur. Liv. 

(7.) If the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
agrees with the first person rather than the second, and with 
the second rather than the third ; as, 

8i tu et TuUia valetis, ego et Cicero valemus ; If you and Tullia are 
well, Cicero and I are well. Cic. HtBc neque ego neque tu fecimus. Ter. 
l>o populusque Romdnus bellum judtco facio^us. Liv. 

Xet sometimes the verb agrees in number and person with the nearest 
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nominative, and ia understood with the other ; aa, Vos ipsi et sejidtu$ 
frequens restitit. This is always the case when the action of the verb ia 
qualified with reference to each nominative separately; as, Ego misir^, 
iufeHcUei- vivis. 

Rem. 13. The interjections en, uce, and O, are sometimes 
followed by the nominative ; as, 

£ii Pridmtis! Lo Priam! Virg. Ecc9 homoCatiinus! Cic. O vir 
fortis atque amicus/ Ter. 

PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 

^210. A noun in the predicate, after a verb neuter 
or passive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it 
denotes the same person or thing ; as, 

Ira furor brevis est, An^er is a short madness. Hor. Effo vocor Lycon- 
Ydes, I am called Lyconides. Plant. Ego inc€do regina, I walk a queen. 
Virg. 

So when the subject is in the accusative ; Judicem me esse, non doctO- 
lem, volo. Cic. li parentem Asim vis dud et hab€ri. Id. 

Sometimes a dative, denoting the same object| both precedes and fol- 
lows a verb neuter or passive. See § 227, Note 1. 

Remark 1. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
standing in the predicate, after verbs neuter or passive, and 
relating to the subject, agree with it in case. 

The gender and number of such adjectives, &c. are determined by § 205. 

Rem. 2. The noun in the predicate ia sometimes in a different number 
from the subject ; as, Sanguis eratU lachrpnue, Her tears were blood. Ovid. 
Ossa IdLpia Jiunt. Id. 

Hem. 3. The verbs which most frequenUy have a noun, &e., in the 
predicate agreeing in case with their subject, are, 

(1.) The substantive verb sum; as, Ego Jovis sum filius. Plaut. Disea 
esse pater. Ter. 

(2.) Certain neuter verbs, denoting position or motion j as, eado, eo, 
evado, exfsto, fugio, incedo, jaceo, vnaneo, sedeo, sto, venio, &c. Thus, 
Rex circuibat pedes, The king went round on foot. Plin. Quos judicdbat 
non posse oratores evadire. Cic. Ego hvic caustB patronus exsCUi. Cic. 
Manet altd mente te^^inm judicium Paridis. Virg. 

(3.) The passive of verbs denoting 

(a.) To name or call ; as, appellor, dieor, nonanor, nunc^por, perkiAeor, 
salutor, vocor. Thus, Cognomine Justus est appeUatus, He was called by 
the surname Just. Nep. Aristaus oiiiMS dieitur inventor. Cic. Ego 
po&\A saliUor. Hor. 

(b.) To choose, render, or constitute; as, eonsti$uor, creor, dedciror^ 
designor, eligor,fio, reddor, renuncior. Thus, Dux a Romdnis electus ssi 
Q. Fabius. Postquam ephehns f actus est. Nep. 

(c.) To esteem or reckon ; as, censeor, credor, dcprekendor, existtmor^ 
f&wr,haheor,judXcor, numiror, putor, reperior, videor. Thus, Cred£bar 
sanguinis auctor ego. Ovid. Malim videri timidus quitm parum prudsiui. 
Cic. 

16 
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Not* 1. With Bcveral passives of the last class, when followed by a 
predicate- nominative, an ii&nitive of ^umis expressed or understood j sb, 
Amens mihi fuisse vuiear. Cic. AtUivLS prudens esse putabdtur. Id. So 
with dicar (to be said), and perhibeor ; as, Verus patruB diciris esse pater. 
Mart 

NoTK 2. Audio is sometimes used by the poets like appellor; as, Tu 
rexqu§ pater^u^ audisH coram. Hor. 

Rem. 4. A predicate-nominative is used after many other verbs, to 
denote a purpose, time, or circumstance of the action ; as, Comes addUus 
JEoUdeSf iEolides was added as a companion. Virg. Impus obambUlat 
noctnmus. Id. Avpartt liqiado subllmis in (Bthire J^isus. Id. So with 
an active verb ; Audlvi hoc puer. Cic. Sapiens nil facit invltus. Id. 
RempuMicam defendi adolescens. Id. 

Rbm. 5. The noun opus, signifying need, is oflen used as a predi- 
cate afler sum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives needful, 
necessary^ &c. ; as, Dux nobis et auctor opus est. Cic. MulH opUs stmt 
boves. Varr. (Dixit) aurum et anciUas opus esse. Ter. 

Rem. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject 'of an infinitive, is 
omitted, the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attracted into 
that of the subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends ; as. Uxor 
invicti Jams esse nescis, i. e. te esse uxiirem. Hor. RetuUt Ajax esse Jovis 
pronfipos. Ovid. 



CJENITIVE. 
GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

^211. A noun which limits the meaning of another 
noun, denoting a different person or thing, is put in the 
genitive ; as, 

Amor gloria f Love of glory. Vitium irm, The vice of anger. . 

ttfrTna^cAi^K^, The arms of Achilles. Jfemdrum custos. The guardian of 
Pater patria, The father of the the groves. 

country. Amm- fMbendi, Love of possessing. 

In the first example, amor denotes love in general ; ffloricB limits the 
ajSection to the particular object, glory. Such universally is the effect of 
the genitive, depending upon a noun. See § 201, III. 

Remark 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common 
of which are those of Source ; as, JRadii solis, The rays of the sun ; — 
Cause ; as. Dolor podagroi, The pain of the gout ;— Effect ; as, Artlfex 
mundi,Th.e Creator of the world ;— Possession ; as, Domus C<Bsaris, The 
bouse of CsBsar ; — Object ; as, Cogitatio alicujus reiy A thought of some- 
thing ; — Purpose ; as. Apparatus triumphiy Preparation for a triumph ; — 
A WHOLE ; as. Pars homlnum, A part of men; — Character ; ^a, Adoles- 
cens sumvuB audacuB, A vouth of the greatest boldness ; — Material or 
COMPONENT PARTS J as, Montcs auriy Mountains of gold ; Acervus scutOrum, 
A heap of shields. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is called subjective, when it denotes 
the subject of the action, feeling, &c., implied in the noun 
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which it limits. It is called objective^ when it denotes the 
ohfect of such action, &c. ; as, 

Subjective, Objective. 

Facta virOrumj. Deeds of men. Odium vitH, Hatred of vice. 

Dolor animif Grief of mind. ,3mor virtiUis, Love of virtue. 

Junonis ira^ The anger of Juno. Desiderium otiiy Desire of leisure. 

Whether a genitive is subjective or objective, is to be determined by 
the meaning of the y^ords, and by their connection. Thxia, providentta 
Dei" signifies the providence of God, or that exercised by him ; timor Deij 
fear of God, or that exercised towards him. The same or similar words, 
in different connections, may express both significations. Thus, metua 
hostium, fear of the enemy, may mean that felt either by themselves or by 
their opponents. So mdnus Ulyssis (Virg.) denotes the wound which 
Ulysses had ^iven ; vulnus ^netB^ (Id.) that which iEneas had received. 

When ambiguity would arise, instead of the objective genitive, a prep- 
osition, with an accusative or ablative, is commonly used ; as, Amor %n 
rempybllcam^ for revpyhUctR ; Love to the state. Cic. Odium erga Romdnos, 
for Roman6rum. Nep. Cura de salute pairuBy for salatis. Cic. Fneddtor 
ex sodiSf for sociorum. Sail. 

Rem. 3. A substantive pronoun, which limits the meaning 
of a noun, is put in the genitive; as, 

Cura met, Care for me. Ovid. Pars tui, Part of thee. Id. JVb^rt nui^ 
dusj Our messenger. Virg. Magna met imago. Id. 

Instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a substan- 
tive pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly 
used ; as, 

Cura meay My care, i. e. the care exercised by me. Tet the genitive 
sometimes occurs ; as, Tui unius studio ^ By the zeal of yourself alone. Cic. 

Sometimes, lUso, an adjective pronoun occurs instead of the objective 
genitive ; as, Mea injuria, Injury to me. Sail. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive of a noun, also, a possessive adjective is 
often used ; as, Causa regia, for coMsa re^. Cic. Herilis^iitf , for heri 
JUius. Id. Evandrius ensis, for Evandrt, Virg. Herculeus labors for 
HerolUis. Hor. Civilis ^ror, for civium. Hor. 

Rem. 5. The dative is sometimes used like the objective 

genitive; as, 

Exitium pecdri, A destruction to the flock. Virg. PrtBsidium reis, A 
defence to the accused. Hor. Decus amlcis. Id. Erit ille mild semvar 
Deus. Virg. Dicor tibi /raier. Mart. Auctor fui senatui. Cic. Uuie 
causae patrOnu^ exsaii. Id. Quern eaSltum tantis malis spercUis? Sail. 
Romanis imperdtor. Id. MurtBTia legdtus Lucullo^ie. Cic. 

In these cases, the noun which is limited by the dative, denotes a char* 
acter, feeling, &c., and the dative the object towards which that character, 
&c., is exhibited or exercised. This construction sometimes occurs with 
verbal nouns, whose primitives are followed by the dative ; as, Obtemp^' 
ratio legibus, Obedience to laws. Cic. Traditio altSri. Id. In some 
instances, also, an accusative follows a verbal noun ; as, Q^id tibi hone 
curado est rem ^ Plant. 

1. Instead of the possessive and subjective genitive, also, a dative is soniA- 
times used, as the remote object of a verb ; as, Sese omnes flentes Csesilii 
ad pedes prajecerunt ; They all, weepii^, cast themselves at the feet of 
CsBsar. CsBS. Cui corpus porrigitur, For whom the body is extendf 
t. e. whose body is extended. Virg. TransfigUur scutum Pulfidni. Ccp 
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Rbm. 6. When the limiting noun denotes a praperitff 
character y or quality ^ it has an adjective agreeing with it, and 
is put either in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

Vir exempU reeU, A man of correct example. lAv. AdoUacens summa 
auda4iUtf A youth of the greatest boldness. Sail. Fossa pedum viginti, A 
ditch of twenty feet. Cies. Fulekritudine exiwUA femlna, A woman of 
exquisite beauty. Cic. Maximo natu JUius, The eldest son. Nep. So 
i^uinquagirUa anndrum imperium. Id. . Iter unius dUi, Cic. Gdlba 
tribus et septuagtTUa annis. Tac. Fossam sez cubitis aUam. Li v. 

Sometimes both constructions occur in the same proposition ; as, Lenr 
mdum nostrum^ eximii spe, summoB virtatis adolesccntem. Cic. Scrobis 
lotus pedum dudrum, aUus dupondio et dodrante. Plin. 

(1.) A genitive sometimes supplies the place of the adjective ; and tho 
noun denotiDg the property, &c., is then always put in the ablative ', as, 
Eft bos cenri figari, ....of the form of a stag. Ces. Uri specie et colore 
tsnri. Id. 

(2.) The gemtive, in this sense, sometimes occurs without an adjective ; 
as, Hominem non nauci. Plant. Homo nihili. Varr. So, Frutez palmi 
aUitudlTie. PUn. Transtra digit! pollicis crassUudlne, Gibs. In which 
ezaoiples unius may be understood with the genitives. 

Whether the genitive or ablative is preferable in particular cases, can 
enly be determined by reference to classical authority. 

Note. Nouns denoting extent of time or space, after other noimS| 
ife often put in the accusative. See § 236. 

Rem. 7. The noun limited is sometimes omitted ; as, O misgr€B sorHs ! 
sc. homines; O (men) of wretched fortune! Lucan. JId LHAiub, sc. 
itdem. Ter. Hect&ris AndrovniUhe, sc. uxor, Yirg. Suspicioms vitanda, 
sc. causd. Tac. 

The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding 
words; as, Cujumpecus? an Melibcei? Jfon; veriim JEgOnis, sc. j^eeus. 
Virg. An adjective is often expressed referring to the noun omitted; 
as, JVuUam virtus aliam merced^ desidirat, prater banc (sc. mercidem) 
laudis. Cic. 

Rem. 8. The noun limited is often wanting in the predicate 
of a sentence after sum. This usually happens, 
(1<) When it has been previously expressed ; as, 
Heec domus est Cffis&ris, This house is Cesar's. Jfomen aura tarn seme 
itoc&tum esse ^mtans Jfympfut. Ovid. JVaves onerariaSj quorum minor nulla 
trot duum milUum amphdriim, i. e. quarum minor nuUa erat quam navis 
du&mf &c. Cic. 

(2.) When it is a general word denoting a person, an animal, 
&c. ; as, 

ThucydldeSf qui ^usdem cBtdtisfuit^ sc. Aomo ,* Thucydides, who was of 
the same age. jC^ep. MuUum ei detraxitf quod aliena erat civitdtis, sc. 
homo or civis. Id. SuTnmi ut sint laboris efficiunt, sc. anijnalia. Cses. 
^Claudius) somni brevisstmi erat. Suei. Mir d sum alacritdte. Cic. Vulgus 
tngenio moblli erat. Sail. J^on est juris sui. Lucan. Potestdtis sua esse, 
Liv. Suarumque rerum erant. Id. 

(3.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for which the 
Vfords part, property, duty, office, characteristic, &c., are com- 
monly supplied ; as, 

Temeritas estflorenlis atdtis, pruderUia seneet^is, Rashness is (the char* 
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acteristic) of youth, prudence of old age. Cic. Est hoe GattUm consuehi^ 
dinis. Cffis. Omnia hosHurn erant. M paueis enu, quod rmdUfrum essei. 
Sail. This happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive 
mood, or an entire clause ; as, AdolescaUis est ma^Ores natu revsreri, It is 
(the duty) of a youth to reverence the aged. Ovid. Cwusvis homlnis est 
errdrCf nulUtts nisi insipientis, in errdre perseverdre. Cic. Pauplris est 
numerdre pecus. Ovid. Jfegdvit maris esse GracOrumy ut in eanmmo virlh 
rum aceumbirent muliires, Cic. Jfihil tarn a^uandtt libertdtis esse. Liv. 
So when the verb is omitted ; Tamen officii duxit, exardre patrem, se. 
esse. Suet. 

(4.) The same construction sometimes occurs after fio, and some other 
verbs ; as, Asia RomanOrum facta est, Asia became (a possession) of the 
Romans. Just. Primum stipeiidium meruit annOrum decern septtmque. 
Nep. "Agrum suae ditionis fecisse." Liv. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a seneral word, 
though not in the predicate after sum ; as, Magm formica loboris, sc. awl- 
mal ; The ant (an animal) of ffreat labor. Hor. So Ei venit in mentem 
potestdtis twBf sc. memaria, or me like. Cic. 

(6.) The limited noun is wanting also, when, instead of the genitive, a 
possessive adjective or pronoun is used ; as, Humdnum est errdre. To err 
IS human. Ter. Ha partes fuerunt Uub, Cic. J)f'on est mentiri meum. Ter. 
See. §211, Rem. 3, and 4. 

Note. Gnunmarians differ in resard to the manner of supplying the 
word which is wanting, when it denotes a thing. Some suppose that 
negotium is understood ; others supply offidum, munus, opus, res, causa, &a. 
It seems, however, rather to be an instance of a construction common in 
Latin, to omit a noun when a general or indefinite idea is intended. See 
§ 205, Rem. 7, (2.) The words to be supplied in English are various, 
according to the connection. 

Rem. 9. The limiting noun is sometimes omitted ; as, 2Wa miUia, 
sc. passvum. In most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of wMch 
is commonly possessive or subjective, and the other objective ; as, A^ 
memndnis l>elli gloria, Agamemnon's glory in war. Nep. Illius admims- 
tratio provincifB. Cic. Edrum dierum eonsuetudlTie itin£ris nostri sxerci- 
tus perspectd, Cces. 

Rem. 11. Opus and usus, signifying need, are rarely limited bv a gen- 
itive ; as, Ar^enti opus fuit. There was need of money. Liv. Ad consi* 
Hum pensanaum tempdris opus esse. Id. Prooemii rum semper usus est. 
Quinct. Si quo operas edrum usus est. Liv. In' a few instances, they are 
limited by an accusative ; as, Puiro opus est cibum (Plant.) ; Usus est 
hominem astiUum (Id.) ; but in general they are limited by an ablative. 
See § 243. 

Rem. 12. The relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is, in English, 
generally expressed by of, or by the possessive case. The objective sen- 
itive may onen be rendered by some other preposition; as, RemMUum 
doldris, A remedy for pain. Injuria patris, Injury to a father. Descensus 
dvemi. The descent to Avernus. Ira belU, Anger on account of the 
war. Potestas rei. Power in or over a thing. 

Note. Certain limitations of nouns are made bv the accusative with a 
preposition, and by the ablative, either with or without a prepositioo. 
16 » 
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GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

^212. Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and ad- 
verbs, denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting 
the whole ; as, 

Para eivitdtis, A part of the state. JfuUa sorOrum, No one of the sis- 
ten. AVlmUs vhilosophdrum, Some one of the philosophers. Quis mortO' 
Hum ? Wno or mortals ? Major juvinumy The elder of the yonths. Doc- 
tistflmuM RanumOrum, The most learned of the Romans. Multum pecunuB, 
Much (of) money. Satis eloquentuty Enough of eloquence. UHnam 
gemtium sumus 1 Where on earth are we ? 

NoTK. The genitiye thus governed denotes either a imwhrTy of which 
the partitive designates one or more individuals ; or a tokoU, of which 
the partitive designates a portion. In the latter sense, it commonly fol- 
lows neuter adjectives and adjective pronouns, and adverbs. 

Remark 1. The nouns which denote a part are pars, Tumo, 
nihil, d&c. ; as, 

Aemn noftrAm, No one of us. Omnium rerum nihil est agricultUrd me- 
lius. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a 
part of a number, including partitives and words used parti- 
tively, comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed 
by the genitive plural, or by the genitive singular of a collec- 
tive noun. For the gender of the adjectives, See § 205, R. 12. 

(1.) Partitives; OMfUUus, nulfusj solus y alius, uter, uter^uey utereunque, 
utervisy utertibety neuter, alter, alteriUery aliquiSy quidam, quispiam, quisquu. 



quisque, quisquam, quieunque, unusquisquBy quis 7 qui ? quot ? quotus ? qua- 
tusqidsqueJ toty aliquot, nonnuUi, plerique, muUiy pauci,medius. Thus, 
Quisqms de&rum, Whoever of the sods. Ovid. Consldum alter, One of 
the consuls. Lay, Mutti honAnumy Many men. Plin. 

(2.) Words used partitively ; as, Expediti miUtum, The light-armed 
soldiers. Liv. Supiri de&rum, The ^ods above. Hor. Sancte deorum. 
Virg. Degenires canum. Plin. Piscmm femUniB. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives; as, Doctiar juvinum, OratOrum 
prastantissimus. 

{4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal ; also the distributive sin^6H; 
as, Equltum centum quinquaginta interfecti, A hundred and fifly ot the 
horsemen were killed. Curt. Sapienium octavos. Hor. Singidos vestrum. 
Curt. 

Note 1. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two in- 
dividuals or classes ; the superlative denotes a past of a number greater 
than two ; as, Major fratrum, The elder of two brothers ; MaaAmus /r«- 
trum. The eldest of three or more. 

In like manner, uter, alter, and neuter, generally refer to two ; quis,aUus, 
and nuUus, to more than two ; as, Uter nostrum 7 Which of us (two ?) 
Qiiis vestrUm ? Which of you (three or more ?) 

Note 2. JfoatriJim and vestrdm are used after partitives, &c., in 
preference to nostri and vesiri ; yet the latter sometimes occur. 

Note 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted; as, Fies nohilxum 
tu quoque Jontium, sc. unus. Hor. 
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NoTif 4. The noun denoting the whole, after a partitive word, is often 
put in the ablative, with the prepositions </e, «, ex, or in, or in the accusa* 
tive, withapud or inter ; as, Jiemo de iis. Alter ex censoribus. Liv. Unus 
ex multis. Cic. ' AcerHmus ex sensibus. Id. Primue inter oinnes. Virg* 
Cressus inter reges opulentisslmiis. Sen. Apud Helvetios nobilis^mos. 

Note 5. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in appositiony 
distributively ; as, Interfectdres, pars in Jorum, pars Syraeiisas pergwU, 
Liv. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Note 6. Cuncti and omnes, like partitives, are sometimes followed bv a 
genitive plural ; as, Attdlue MacedOnum fere itmnibua persudsU, Attalus 
persuaded almost all the Macedonians. Liv. CunUos homlnum. Ovid. 
Cunctas provinciarum. Plin. 

In the following passage, the genitive singular seems to be used like that 
of a collective noun : Totius autem injustitisa nulla capitaUor est, &c. Cic. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase Rem nullo modo, vrobaMlem omnium (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. 1, 27,) seems to be used for Rem nuuo omnium modorum probaHUm, 

Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a 
neuter adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive 
singular is commonly used ; as, 

Plus elo^uentuB, More (of) eloquence. Tantum 'fidei, So much fideli^. 
Jd tempHns, That time. Ad hoc atdtis. Sometimes the plural ; as, id 
nuseriarum. Ter. 

Note 1 . Most iieuter adjectives, thus used, denote quantity \ as, tanltuim, 
quantum, aliquantum, vius, minus, dimidfum, multum, nimium, pluHmunif 
reliquum; to which aad medium, summum, uUlmum, aUud, &«. The pro- 
nouns thus used axe hoe, id, iilud, istud, quod, and quid, with its com* 
pounds. 

Most of these may either agree with their nouns, or take a genitive ; 
but the latter is more common. Tantum, qiMiUum, aliquanium, and plu»» 
when they denote quantity, are used with a genitive only, as are also quid 
and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, &.C., and ^[uod in the 
sense of quantum. Thus, Quantum crevit J^TUus, tantum spei in annum 
est. Sen. Quid mulieris vxOrem habes ? What kind of a woman.... Ter. 
Allquid formsB. Cic. Q^id hoc rei est? What does this mean? Ter. 
Qjuod auri, quod argenti, quod ornamentorum/iiit, id Verres ahstuiit. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectives and pronouns axe scarcely used with a gen« 
itive, except in the nominative and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the senitive after these adjectives and pronouns 
is a neuter adjective, of the first and second declension, without a noun ; 
as, Tantum honi. So much good. Si quid habes novi, If you have any 
thing new. Cic. Q^id reUqui est? Ter. J^Tihil is also used with such a 
genitive ; as, JfihU sincSri, No sincerity. Cic. This construction some* 
times, though rarely, occurs with an adjective of the third declension ; as. 
Si qaidquam non dico civilis sed humdm esset. IAy. 

Note 4. Neuter adjectives in the plural number axe sometimes 
followed by a genitive, eitlier sing^ar or plural, with a partitive significa* 
tion ; as, Extrtma imperii, The frontiers of the empire. Tac. Pontes et 
viarum angusta, The bridges and the narrow parts of the roads. Id» 
Opdca locdrum. Virg. Antlqua fcsdSrum. Liv. Cuncta campOrum. Tao. 
Exercent coUes, aique horum asperrima pascunt. Virg. See § 205, Rem. 9, 

Rem. 4. The adverbs sat, satis, parum, nimis, abunde, largU 
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ter, aff&tim, nndjHirtim, used partitively, are often followed by a 
genitive; as, 

Sat raiioTttSy Enough of reason. Virg. Satis loqueniuBjparum sapientuB , 
Enough of fluency, yet but little wisdom. Sail. Nimis insididrum. Cic. 
TerrOrisetfraudis abunde est. Virg. ^uri et argentilar^iter. Tlaui. Co- 
jndrum affdUim. IAy. Ciinipartimilldrum mihif amiliartssimi essent. Cic. 

Note 1. The above words, though generally adverbs, seem, in this use, 
rather to be nouns or adjectives. 

Note 2. The genitives gejUmmy terrdrum, loci, and locOrum, are used 
afler adverbs of place ; as, Usquam gentium j Any where. Plant. Vhi ter- 
tarum sumus ? W here in the world are we ? Cic. jibirequd terrdrum 
possent. Liv. Ubi sit loci. Plin. Eo loci^ In that place. Tac. Eddem 
loci res est. Cic. Jfescire quo loci esset. Id. But the last three examples 
might perhaps more properly be referred to Rem. 3. 

The adverbs of place thus used are ubiy uMnanij ubicuwme, vbiitbi, 
tMvis, usquam, nusquam, qud, quovis, quoqud, aliqudj ed, eUdem. Loci 
also occurs after ibi and ibidem, ; gentium aner lon^i ; as, Ibi loci, In that 
place. Plin. Abes longh gentium. Cic. VtcinitB is used in the genitive 
after h\c and kuc by Uie comic writers ; as, H\c projAmoi vicimtB. Plaut. 
Hue vidnuB. Ter. 

Note 3. Hue, ed, qud, take also a genitive in the sense of degree ; as, 
Ed insolentifB furoris^« processit. He advanced to such a degree of inso- 
lence and madness. Plin. Him; evdm malorum ventum est. Curt. Huct^ne 
rerum venimus? Pers. Ed miseriarum. Sail. Qud amentiae progressi 
sitis. Liv. 

Note 4. Loci, loeOrum, and tempdris, are used after the adverbs adhue, 
inde, interea, postea, turn, and tune, in expressions denoting time ; as, 
Adkuc locOrum, Till now. Plaut. Inde loci, After that. Lucr. Interea 
loci, In the mean time. Ter. Postea loci. Afterwards. Sail. Tum tem- 
pdris. Just. Tunc tempdris. Id. Locdrum also occurs after id, denoting 
time ; tiB,Adid loeorum. Up to that time. Sail. 

Note 5. The genitive ejus sometimes occurs after quoad, in such con- 
nections as the foUowing : Quoad ejus JUri possit. As far as may be (Cic.) ; 
where some think quod, in the sense of quantum, should be read, instead 
of quoad. 

Note 6. Pridis and postridie, though reckoned adverbs, are followed 
by a genitive, depending on the noun dies contained in them > as, Pridie 
ejus diei, The day before that day. Cic. . Pridie insididrum. Tac. Pos- 
tridie ejus diet. Caes. When they are followed by an accusative, ante or 
post is understood. 

Note 7. Adverbs, in the superlative degree, like adjectives, are 
followed hjr a genitive ; as, Optirnd omnium. Best of all. Cic. Minimd 
gentium, By no means. Ter. 



GENITIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

<^ 213. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of, or in respect of; as, 

Axfldus laudis, Desirous of praise. Plena timoris, Full of fear. 
AppStens gloria, Desirous of glory. EgSnus aqtuB, Destitute of water. 
Memor mrtutis. Mindful of virtue. Doctus fundi. Skilful in speaking. 
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So JCeseia mens faH, A mind ignorant of l&te. Virg. Fmpdttns ine, 
Unable to control anger. Liv. Homines expertes veritdtis, Men destitute 
of truth. Cic. LacHs abundanSy Abounding in milk. Virg. Terra ferax 
arbdrum. Land productive of trees. Plin. Tenax ynropoaiti vir, A man 
tenapious of his purpose, Hor. ^irer anf net, Sick in mind. Li v. InUger 
vitcB scelerisque furas, Upright in life, and free from wickedness. Hor. 

From the above examples, it will be seen that the genitive after an 
adjective is sometimes translated by other words besides ofy or in respect 
ofy though the relation which it denotes remains the same. 

Remark 1. The adjectives whose signiiicatioii is most 
frequently Umited by a genitive, are, 

(1.) Verbals in ax ; as, capax, edax, ferax, fiigax, penHcax^ tenax^ &c. 

(2.) Participials in ns, and a few in tus ; as, amans, appUens, eupiens, 
patiensj impatienSj sitiens ; — consuUus, doUus, eacperius, in/expertus, insuituSf 
insotltus. 

(3.) Adjectives denoting 

Desire and Disgust ; as, avdruSjat^dus, cupidus, stvdiOsus ; fastidiOsus, 

Knowledge and Ignorance ; as, calMduSj conscius, gnarus, perUus^ 
prudens; rtidls,igncLrus, inscitis, vmprHbdens, imperiluSj ^E^. 

Memory and Foroetfvlnbss ; as, memor; vmmimorf &c. 

Certaintt and Doubt; as, eertus ; incertus^ ambigvus, duhiuSf sus- 
pensuSj &c. 

Care and NsGLxaxvcs; as, anzsiw, solicltuSf provtdus; imprinfldus, 
seeilnts, &c. 

Fear and Confidence; as, paifidus, tvnildus; treptdus^ impeafldus^ 
fidens, interritus, &c. 

Guilt and Innocence ; as, noxius, reuSfSuspeetus,comptrtus; innaxius, 
inndcenSf insonSy &c. 

Plenty and Want; dLSj plenus, dives, satur, largus; inops, egenuSf 
pauper, parens, vacuus, &c. 

Manv other adjectives are in like nianner limited by a genitive, espe- 
cially by anlmi, ingenii, mentis, irte, miUluB, heUi, Uwdris, rerum, (evi, 
morum, tLndJidei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek construction, sometimes 
denotes a cause or source, especially in the poets; as, Lassua labaris^ 
Weary of labor. Hor. Fessus vicb. Stat. Fessus maris. Hor. 

Rem. 3. Participles in ns, token used as such, take afler them the same 
case as the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Se amans, Loving 
himself. Cic. Mare terra/m appitens. Id. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, or in respect 
of, a different construction is used after many adjectives ; as, 

(1.) An infinitive or clause ; as, Certvs ire. Determined to go. Ovid. 
Cant&re penti, Virg. Felicior unguSre tela. Id. Anxius quid facto opus 
sit. Sail. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as. Ad rem avidior. Ter. 
AxUdus in direptiones. Liv. An\mv^ cayax ad praecepta. Ovid. Ad 
casum fortunamyue /d^ix. Cic. Ad frauaem ealVldus. Id. Dill^ens ad 
custodiendum. Id. Jfegligentior in patrem. Just. Vir ad discipllnam 
peritus. Cic. Ad bella rudis. Liv. Potens in res bellTcas. Id. 

(3.) An accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets; as, 
Jfudus membra. Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, humeros^e deo simXUs. 
Id. Cet6T9,fiUvus. Hor. See § 234, II. « 
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(4.) An ablative with a prepontioii ; as, Arfidu* in peconiis, Eager in 
rejifard to money. Cic. Anxiug de faniA. Quinct. Rudis in jure citiU. 
Cic. FerUug de agricultorft. Varr. Prudent in jure citiU. Cic. Reus 
de vi. Id. PuruB ab cultn hwm&no. Liv. CerUor foetus de re. Cic. 
Soliatus de re. Id. Super 8cel£re suspedus. Sail. Jtwps ab amicis. Cic. 
Pauper in ere. Hor. MoiUcus in cuitu. Plin. Ab aquia sterilis. Apul. 
Coptosus a frumento. Cic. Ab equit&tu /rmuf. Id. 

(p.) An ablative without a prepoeition ; as, Arte rudisj Rude in art. 
Ovid. Re^ni crimlne insons. Liy. Compos mente. Vir^. Pnidens 
consilio. Just. JEger pedlbus. Sail. PnEstans ingenio. Cic. ModHcus 
■everit&te. Tac. Jfikil insidiis rnicmim. Cic. Amor et melle ti felle tsi 
fecundisAmus. Plant. 

In many inetancea, the signification of the accuaative and ablative after 
adjectives differs, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 

Rrh. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, 
admit of other constructions, the most common use of each, with particu- 
lar nouns, can, in general, be determined only by recourse to the diction- 
ary, or to the classics. Some have, 

(1.) The gemtive only -, as, benignuSf exsors, impos, impdlens, irritus, 
liberdlis, munificus, pntUirguSy and many others. 

(2.) The ^nitive more frequently ; as, compos, cansors,'eg€nus, exktares, 
experSjferWiSf indlgus, parcus, pauper, prodlgus, sterilis, prosper, tiuattd- 
. tus, insatiabiUs. 

(3.) The genitive or ablative indifferently ; as, eopiosus, dives, feeundus^ 
ferax, immUnis, indnis, inops, largus, motUcus, immodXcus, nimius, opuUn- 
tus, plenus, potens, purus, refertus, satur, vacuus, uber. 

(4.) The ablative more frequentiy; as, aJnindans, alifnus, cassust 
extorris,Jlrmus,fatus, frequens, gravis, gravldus, jejanus, ir^firmus, libera 
loobples, Uetus, maetus, nudus, onustus, orbus, poUens, satidtus, tenuis, 
truncus, viduus. 

(5.) The ablative only ; as, bedius, muOlus, tumldus, turgidus. 

For the construction of the ablative after the preceding adjectives 
■ee § 250. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectives which are usually limited by a dative, some- 
times take a genitive instead of the dative ; as, simllis, dissimiUs, &c. 
See § 222, Rem. 2. 

GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 

^214. Sum, and verbs of valuing, are followed by a 
genitive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 

A me arffentum, quanti est, sumito ; Take of me so much money as (he) 
is worth. Ter. Magni asUmdbat pecuniam. He valued money gieatiy. 
Cic. Ager nunc pluris est, qu^m tunefuU. Id. 

Remark 1. This genitive may be, 

(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity ; as, tanti, quanti, pluris, mindris^ 
magni, j^ermagni, nlurimi, maxlmi, mmlmi, parvi, tantldem, quanticunque, 
quantims, quantiUoet, but not mutti and majdris. 

(2.) The nouns assis,flocci, nauci, nihUi, pUi, terundi, and also pensi 
ana hujus. 
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Rem. 2. The verbs of valaing are asHmo, exisamOf dttco, faeiOf kabeOf 

?endOf puto, depiUOf taxo, to which may be added refert and irUirest. 
^huSf Ut quanti quisqtie se ipsefadatj Uinti fitit aJb amlcis; That as much 
as each one values himself, so much he should be valued by his friends 
Cic. Sed quia parvi id dueiret. Id. Hon&res si magni rum vuUmus. Id. 
JWm assis/ocitf? C^ull. Jfeque quod dixi, Stocci existimat. Plaut. lUud 
mea magni inUresff That greatly concerns me. Cic. Parvi refert jus 
dici. Id. 

Note 1. ^qui and bom are put in the genitive tiRerfacio and consUlo; 
as, J^os sequi boni^« fac^mus. Liv. Boni consuluit, He took it in good 
part. Plin. i 

Note 2. After (BsHmOy the ablatives magno, permagno, parvo, nihllo, 
are sometimes used ; as, Data magno tBstlmaSj accepta parvo. Sen. So 
other ablatives, when definite price is denoted. Pro nihUo, also, occurs 
after <2uc0, habeo^ and puto. So nihil with cBstXmo and moror. 

Note 3. With refert and irUlrest, instead of the genitive, an adverb or 
neuter accusative is often used ; as, Multum refert. Mart. Plurimum 
interirit. Juv. Tua nihil referebat. Ter. Quid autem iltius interest ? Cic. 

Note 4. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hujus, may be 
referred to a noun understood, as predi, (sriSy pondirisy momeiUi; and 
may be considered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and 
denoting some person or thing indefinite ; as, JEstimo te magrd, i. e. hom-^ 
inem magni pretii. Scio ejus ordtnes au^toritdtem semper apud te magni 
fuisse, i. e. rem magni momefiUi. The words assis, &c., may also be con- 
sidered as depending on an omitted noun, as pretio^ rem, &c. 

For tantif quanti, pluris, minOris, denoting price, see § 252. 

^215. (1.) Misereor, miserescoy and the impersonals 
miseret, pcemtet, pudet, tadet, and piget, are followed by a 
genitive of the object in respect to which the feeling is 
exercised ; as, 

Miseremlm sodorum, Pity the allies. Cic. Miserescite regis, Pity the 
kin^. Virg. Tui me misiret, mei piget, I pity you, and am sorry for my- 
self Ace. Eos ineptianim pcenttet. Cic. Tratris m» pudet pigetque. Ter. 
Me civitdtis morum piget UBdetque. Sail. So the passive ; Kunquam sus- 
cepti negotii eum pertasum est. Nep. Lenitudinis eorum pertasa. Tac. 
Miserltum est me tudrum fortunarum. Ter. Cave te fratrum miseredtur. 
Cic. 

Miser escit is sometimes used in the same manner ; as, Jfunc te miser escat 
mei. Ter. Misereo, in the active voice, also occurs with a genitive ; as, 
Ipse sui misSret. Lucr. Pertasus ignaviam suam occurs in Suetonius. 

Remark. The genitive after thp above impersonals seems to depend 
on an indefinite subject which is omitted. See § 209, Rem. 3, (4.) In- 
stead of the ffenitive, an infinitive or clause is sometimes used as a subject; 
as, Jfon me hoc jam dicgre pudebit. Cic. Jfon panltet me quantum pro- 
fecSrim. Id. These verbs have also sometimes a nominative, especially 
a neuter pronoun ; as. Me quidem hax conditio nxm pcenltet. Plaut. JWm 
te hsc pudent ? Ter. 

MisSret occurs with an accusativs, instead of a genitive ; as, Menedenu 
vicem misiret me. Ter. 

These verbs also take an accusative of the person exercising the feeling 
which they express. See § 229. Rem. 6. 
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(2.) Satdgo is followed by a genitive denoting in ivhat re- 
spect; as. 

Is saidgii rerum sudrum, He is busily occumed with his own affairs. 
Ter. This oompound is often written separately. AgUo, with sal, in like 
manner, is followed by a genitive ; as, JVtcac agitas stUtiUttmruTu reram. 
Phiut ^ 

^216. Recorder, memmi, reminiscor, and obliviscor^ 
are followed by a genitive or accusative of the object 
remembered or forgotten ; as, 

Hujus meriti recordoTf I lememhet his merit. Cic. Omnes m&aa (BtStis 
reeordor ttuBy 1 call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Gemini vivo- 
nun, I am mindful of the living. Id. NumSros memlnif I remember the 
measure. Virg. Cinnam meminiy 1 lemember Cinna. Cic. RejniniaH 
vetiris famse. Nep. Reminiaci amicos. Ovid. Injuriarum ohlivisditur, 
Nep. OUiviscire Graios. Virg. 

Remark 1. These verbs seem sometimes to be considered as active, 
and sometimes as neuter. As active, they take an accusative regularly ; 
as neuter, they take a genitive, denoting that in respect to which mem- 
ory, &c. are exercised ; as, ObUvisd controversiftrom, To be forgetful of 
(in respect of) controversies. 

Rem. 2. Recordor and mtmXnif to remember, are sometimes followed 
by an ablative with de ; as, PeElmus ut de suis lib^ris .... reeordesdur. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Memlidy sienifyin^ to make mention of^ has a genitive, or an 
ablative with de ; as, Jseque hujus rei meminit po€ta. Quinct. MeminisH 
de ezsulibus. Cic. For the genitive with vettit in m^ntemf see § 211, 
Rem. 8, (5.) 

^217. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, are followed by a genitive denoting the 
crime ; as, 

Arguit me furti, He accuses me of theft. Mtlrum acc€bs<U probri. He 
accuses another of villany MeipsummeitAm condemno, Cic. 

Remark 1. To this rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing; accUsOy ago, arcesso, arguo, cito, defiro, incripo, vnciUso^ 
insim^lo, postHJo, and more rarely aUlgo, anqulro, astringOf captOf inefep' 
itOf urgeOj interrdgo. 

Convicting ; convinco, coarguo, prehendo. 

Condemning; damno, condemno, infdmo, and more rarely ju<27co, nuto, 
plector. 

Acquitting ; absolvo, lihiro, purgo, and rarely solve. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, an ablative with de is often used ; as, 
Jiccusdre de negligentii. Uic. De vi condemnati sunt. Id. De repetun- 
Wisest postulatus.lA. Sometimes with in; as, In quo le occu^o (Ci<^*)> 
and after libirOf with a or ab ; as, A scelSre liberdti sumus. Cic. 

With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often 
used; as, lAberdre culpi. Cic. Crimen quo argvi posset. Nep. Proeon- 
siUem postulavfrat repetundls. Tac. This happens especially with general 
words denoting crime; as, scdus, malejicium, pecedtum, &c.; as, Jtfe 
pjeccato soliM. LAV. The ablatives crimlne and nomine, without a prepo- 
sition, are often inserted before the genitive ; as, Arcessire alf quern crimlne 
anUfUiis. Liv. Nomine sceUris conjurationisque damnoH, Cic, 
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&£H. 3. The punishment is expressed either by the eenitive, the 
ablative, or the accnsfttive with ad or in; as, Damndtus Umri laboris 
^Hor.); Quadrupli condemnari (Cic); Damndre pecunid (Just.), ad 
wjenam (Traj. in rlin.), in metaUum (rlin.) ; — sometimes, though rarely, . 
by the dative ; as, Damndtus morti. Lucr. In like manner, caput is used 
in the genitive or ablative ; as, Duces capitis damndtos. Nep. JVec capite 
damndfer. Cic. So with some other verbs besides those of accusing, &c. 
Quern ego capitis perdam. Plant. Me capitis periclitdtum meminu Apul. 
With plecto and plector, caput is used in the ablative only. 

Rem. 4. Accaso, incOso, insimHilo, instead of the genitive, sometimes 
take the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun ; as, Si id me non 
aecusas. Plant. Quae me incusavHras, Ter. Sic me insimtddre faisum 
faclnus. Plant. See § 231, Rem. 5. 

Rem. 5. The following verbs of accusing, &c., are not followed by a 
genitive of the crime, but, as active verbs, by an accusative : — ealumnioTf 
earpOf corripioj crimlnorf ctdpOj eixQso, mtdtOy punio^ reprehendo, sugiUOf 
taxoj tradHco, vitupiro ; as, Cvlpdre irtfecunditdtem agrdrum. Colum. 
Excusdre errdrem et adolescentiam. Liv. 

This construction also occurs with some of tiie verbs before enumerated ; , 
as. Ejus avaritiam j^erfidiamtjue accusdrat. Nep. Culpam arguo. Liv. 
With mtdto, the punismnent is put in the ablative only, without a prepo- 
sition } as, ExsUiiSf morte muttantur. Cic. 

^ S18. Verbs of admonishing are followed by a gen- 
itive denoting that in respect to which the admonition is 
given; as, 

MiHtes tempdris monetf He admonishes the soldiers of the occasion. 
Tac. Admonebat alium egestatis, alium cupiditatis sua. Sail. 

Remark 1. The verbs of admonishing are moneOf admoneo, commoneo, 
eamnumefacio. Instead of the genitive, they sometimes have an ablative 
with de; as, De ede TeUHris me adm&nes (Cic); — sometimes a neuter 
accusative of an adjective pronoun or adjective ; as, £05 hoc m^tneo (Cic.) ; 
lUud me admanso (Id.) ; Multa adnumlmur (Id.) p — and rarely a noun ) 
as, Earn rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

Bem. 2. These verbs, instead of the genitive, are pften followed by an 
infinitive or clause ; as, Soror monet succurrSre Lauso Tumumy His sister 
admonishes T-urnus to succor Lausus. Virg. Monet, ut suspiciOnes vitet. 
Cffis. Monet ratidnem frumenti esse habendam. Hirt. Immortalia ne 
speres monet annus. Hor. 

<^ 219. Refert and interest are fc^owed by a genitive of 
the pereon or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; as, 

Humanitdtis reftrtf It concerns human nature. Plin. Interest omnium 
recthfacircy It concerns aU to do right. Cic. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pro- 
nouns, the adjective pronouns mea, tua, sua, nostra, and vestra, 
are used ; as, 

Mea mhil rrfert. It does not concern me. Ter. Tua et mea maoAnU 
mUrest, te mdirt, Cic. Magis reipubliciB intirest qudm mea. Id. 

Refert rarely occurs with the genitive, but often with the adjective 
pronouns. 

Rem. 2. In regard to the case of these adjective pronouns, grammft- 
17 
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riane differ. Some suppose that thej^ axe in the accusatWe plural neuter, 
agreeing with an indehnite noun understood ; as, IrUirest Tnea, i. e. est 
inter mea; It is among my concerns. Refert tua, i. e. refert se ad tua; It 
refers itself to your concerns. Others tmnk that they are in the ahlativa 
singular feminine, agreeing with re, causd^ &c., understood. 

Rem. 3. Instead of a genitive, an accusative with ad is sometimes 
used ; as, Ad honorem mmm inUrest mulm primum urbem me venire 
(Cic.) ; Q;itid id ad me out ad meam rem r^ert (Plaut.) ; — sometimes, though 
rarely, an accusative without a preposition ; as. Quid te igUur retiitU 7 
(Plaut.) J — or a dative ; as, Die quid refSrat intra natura fines viventi. Hor. 

Rem. 4. These verbs often have a nominative, especially a neuter pro- 
noun ; as. Id mea mmlmt refert. Tet^. Hoc vehementer iniirest reipub&ciE. 
Cic. JVon qud mea interesset loci natQra. Id. 

For the genitives tanti, quanti, &c., after refert and interest, see' § 214. 
^ 220* Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed, 
are sometimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes 

1 . Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind ; ango, diserucior, 
txcrudOf faUo, pendeo^ which are followed by animi ; decipioTj desipio^ 
faUor, faatidio, invideo, miror, vereor; as, Absurd^ fads qui angas te 
animi. Plaut. Me anXmi fallit, Lucr. DecipHtur laborum. Hor. Desip- 
iebam mentis. Plaut. JustitiiB ne prius mirer bellme laborum. Virg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; abstineo (Hor.), 
deAno (Id.J, desisto (Virg.J, Umdo (Sil.), leoo (Plaut.), ;Mir«M!lpo (Id.),;wo- 
Idbeo (sil.)} pvrgo (Hor.) Regndvit populorum occurs in Horace, for 
which some manuscnpts read regndtor. 

3. Some verbs denoting to /U, to abound, to want, which are commonly 
followed by an ablative. Such are abundo, careo, compleo, expleo, impleo, 
egeOf indigeo, satiLro, seateo ; as, Adolescentem sua: temeritfttis impUt, He 
fills the youth with his own rashness. Liv. ^nlmum explesse nammaa. 
Virg. Egeo consilii. Cic. J^on tarn artis indigent qudm laboris. Id. 
See §§249 and 250, (2.) 

4. Potior, which also is usually followed by an ablative; as, Urbis 
potirif To gain possession of the city. Sail. Potiri regni (Cic), hostium 
(Sail.), rerum (fCic^ Potio (active) occurs in Plautus; as, Eum nunc 
potivit servitatis. He has made him partaker of slavery, in the same 
writer', potitus est hostium signifies, <' he fell into the hands of the enemy.*' 
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«^ 221. I. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declen- 
sion and singular number, is put in the genitive ; as, 

HaMtat MiUti, He lives at Miletus. Ter. Q^id RonuBfaciam? What 
can I do at Rome ? Juv. 

Remark 1. Names of islands and countries are sometimes put in the 
genitive, like names of towns; as, JthUctB fnvHre, To live in Ithaca. Cic. 
CorcyrtB fu%mus. Id. PompefMm Cypri visum esse. Cobs. Crette jussii 
canstdire Apollo. Virg. Non Ldhya. Id. RomeB MtmidiiBque. Sail. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
first and second declension and singular number, is sometimes, though 
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rarely, ased ; as, Rex Tyro deeedUf The king dies at Tyre. Just. Ei 
Coriutho et Athinis et LacetUemdne nuTicidta est victoria. Id. Potu quern 
ille Abydo fecirat. Id. Hujus exemplar Rom& nullum habemus. VitruT. 
JVb» flw^e Tyro. Virg. 

Rem.' 3. The genitives domi, militia, belli, and humi, are 
construed like names of towns ; as, 

Tenuit se domi, He staid at home. Cic. Vir domi elarus. lAv, UnA 
semper militite et domi^{mu5. We were always together both "lit home 
and abroad. Ter. Belli spectata doml^e virtus. Hor. MiUHtB and belli 
are thus used only when opposed to domi. 

(1.) Domi is thus used with the possessiyes mea, tu€B, sua, nostrcBf 
vestrcBf- and alUruB ; as, Domi nostrsB vizit, He lived at my house. Cic. 
Apud eum sic fid tajwuam meae domi. Id. Sacrificium, quod alienae domi 
Juiret invisire. Id. But with other adjectiyes, an ablative, with or without 
a preposition, is used ; as, In viduA domo. Ovid. Patemd domo. Id. 
Sometimes also with Uie possessiyes ; as, Med in domo. Hor. In domo 
sud. Nep. So, instead of kumij humo is sometimes used, with or without 
a preposition ; as, In humo arenOsd. Ovid. Sedere humo nudd. Id. 

(2.) When a gemtive denoting the possessor follows^ either domi or in 
domo is used; as, Deprekensus domi C(Bsdris. Cic. In domo Casdris. 
Id. In domo ejus. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative domo for domi also occurs ; ^as. Ego id nunc experior 
domo. Plaut. Bello for heUi is found in Livy, Lib. 9. 26— Domi beltdque. 

(4.) Terree is sometimes used like kumi ; as. Sacra terrse cdatflmus. Liy. 
VicirdcR occurs in Plautus — Prox?Lm<B viciniee habitat. 

(5.) The genitive of names of towns, domiy milituBj &c., are supposed 
by some to depend on a noun understood } as, urbe, oppldo, adibus, solo, 
loco, tempdre, ^c. 

GENITIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

II. Certain adverbs are followed by the genitive. See § 212, Rem. 4. 

III. The genitive plural is sometimes used after the preposition tenus; 
as, Cumdrum tenus, As far as Cumas (CobI.) ; Crurum tenus (Virg.) j Lati^ 
rum tenus (Id.) ', — sometimes, also, though rarely, the genitive singular; 
as, CorcyrtB tenus. Liv. 



DATIVE. 
DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

<§> 222. A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the dative, to denote the object or end to which 
the quality is directed ; as, 

UtUis agris, Useful to the fields. Juv. Jucundus . amids, Agreeable to 
his friends. Mart. Inimlcus quietiy Unfriendly to rest. Id. Charta inufllis 
scrihendoy Paper not useful for writing. Plin. 

The dative is commonly translated by the prepositions to or for ; but 
sometimes by other prepositions, or without a preposition. 
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Remark 1. Adjectives signifying advantageous, pleasant^ 
friendly, lit, like, inclined, re^y, easy, clear, equal, and their 
opposites, also those signifying near, many compounded with 
can, and verbak in inlis, are followed by the dative ; as, ' 

Felix tuis, Propitioas to your friends. Virg. OraUo ingrdta GdOis, A 
speech disDleaslng to the Gauls. Caes. Amicus turannldi, Friendly to 
tyranny. Nep. Labori inhaHUMf Unsuited to labor. Colum. Patri simllisy 
Like his father. Cic. Aptnm tempdri. Id. Malo promts. Sen. Prompt 
tus seditioni. Tac. Cuivis facile est. Ter. Mihi certum est. Cic. Par 
fratri tuo. Id. Falsa veris finit%ma sunt. Id. Oculi concolOres corp6ri. 
Colum. Myitis bonis flebllis. Hor. 

Mant adjectives of other significations are also followed by a dative of 
the endf or object. 

After verbals in hitis, the dative is usually rendered by the preposition 
by; as, 7t6t creditntis sermoy A speech credible to you, %. e. worthy to be 
believed by you. Ovid. 

The expression dicta audiens, signifying obedient, is followed by tlie 
dative ; as, Syracusdni nobis dicto audientes swat. Cic. Audiens dicta fuit 
jtlBsis mAgistratuum. Nep. In tbi« phrase, diOo is a datitre Inniting amdiena^ 
•HA the Words dieto audiens seem to form a compound equivalent to 0^ 
diens, and, like that, followed by a dative^ thus, Jfecplebs nobis dicto 
aiudiems atque ebediens sit. Liv. 

Rbm. 2. Ther adjectives (BqudUsf ajfinis, aiifmtSf eaminHLniSffidus,p0rf. 
proprius, similis, d/tssimlUs, supersteSf and some others, instead of a dative 
of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive ; as, Similis tui. Like 
you. Plant. Par hujus. Equal to him. Lucan. Affinis Ccssdris. V. Max. 
Cujusque proprium. Cie. Superstes omnium. Suet Tui fdissima. Virg. 

Jaut most of these, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substan- 
tively ; as, JEauSUs ejus^ His equal. Cic. So in English, '< his hke,^ 
" his survivor, &c. 

Rem. 3. Some adje^ctives with the dative are followed by another case 
denoting a different relation j as, Mctis sibi conscia recti, A mind conscious 
to hselfcyf rectitude. Virg. See §213. 

Rem. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the end 
or object, are often followed by an accusative with a prepositioD- 

(1.) Adjectives signifyitig advantageous, fit, and the opposite, take an 
accusative of the purpose or end with ad, but only a dative of the person ; 
as, Ad nuUam rem utlUs. Cic. Locus aptus ad insidias. Id. 

(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with 

ad more frequently than a dative j as, Piger aid poenas, ad preemia velaz 

(Ovid.) ; Ad dliquem morbum proclivior (Cic.) ; Ad omne &cin\is pardtus 

■ (Id.) ; Pronus ad fidem (Liv.) ; — ^sometimes with in ; as, Oder m pug- 

nam. Sil. 

(3.) Many adjectives, signifying an affection of the mind, sometimes 
have an accusative of the object with in, erga, or advershs; as, Fidilis m 
filios. Just. Mater acerba in su4)s partus. Ovid. Gratus erga me. Cic. 
Gratum adversiis te. Id. So Dissimllis in dominum. Tac. 

(4.) Adjectives signifying like, equal, common, &c., when plural, tr« 
•flen followed by the accusative with irUer ; as, Inter se similes. Cic. 
Inter eos communis. Id. Inter se diver si. Id. 

Rem. 5. Propior and proxlmus, instead of the dative, have sometimes 
an accusative without a preposition ) as, ^uod vitium propius virtatem 
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vrat. Sail. JVts propius se castra moviretf petUrunt. Cabb. ^ger, fui 
pro^mus finem Mega!4fpolUdrvm est. Liv. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectives, instead of the dative, have at times an abla- 
tive with a preposition. Thus, par^ communis, eonsentaneus, discarSj with 
cum ; as, Qjuem parem cum lib^ris feeisti. Sail. Consentaneum cum us 
litSris. Cic. Civltas secum discars. Liv. So alienus and diversus with 
a or ab; as, Aliinus a me (Ter.) ; A ralione diversus (Cic.) ; or without a 
preposition; as, Alienum nostrd amicitii. Id. 

Rem. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poets; 
as, Jupiter omnibus idem. Virg. Invltum qui servat idem facit occidenti. 
Hor. in the first example, omnibus is a dative of the object ; in the second^ 
the dative follows idemj in imitation of the Greek construction with 
avTogf and is equivalent to quod facit is, qui occldit. Idem is generally 
followed not by a case, but by quij ae, atquej ut, or quhm; sometimes by 
the preposition cum; as, Eodem mecum patre. Tac. SimiUs and par are 
sometimes, like idemj followed by ac and atque. 

NoTS. Nouns are sometimes followed by a dative of the object ; as, 
VirtuObus hostis, Cic. Caput lialia omni. Liv. See § 211, Rem. 5. 
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"^ 223. A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put 
in the dative, to denote the object or end, to or for which 
any thing is, or is done ; as, 

Mea domus tibi patet, My house is open to you. Cic. Parsoptdre locum 
tecto, A part choose a site for a building. Virg. Tibi seris, tibi metis i You 
sow for yourself, you reap for yourselff Plant. Ldcet nemini contra patriam 
ducSre exeriSltum., It is lawful to no one to lead an army gainst his country. 
Cic. Hoc tibi promitto, I promise this to you. Id. Haret latSri UtdUs 
arundo. Virg. Surdof abidam narras. Hor. Mihi responswm dedit. Virg 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. Id OmnlbiLs bonis expidit salvam 
esse rempubttcam. Cic. Aptat habendo ensem. Virg. 

The dative is thus used after active and neuter verbs, both personal and 
impersonal, and in both voices. 

Remark 1. The dative afler many verbs is rendered not by to or for, 
but by other prepositions, or without a preposition. Many neuter verbs are 
translated into English by an active verb, and the dative after them is 
usually rendered like the object of an active verb. 

Most verbs afler which the signs to and for are not used with the dative, 
are enumerated in this and the following sections. 

Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, and 
their contraries, also to assist, command, obey, serve, resist, 
threaten, and be angry, govern the dative ; as, 

lUa tihifavetj She favors you. Ovid. Mihi vlacebat Pomponius, minimi 
dispLic€bat. Cic. Qui sibi Jidit. Hor. JiCon licet sui commddi causd no 
cere alt^ri. Cic. JVbn invidstur i'li letlti sed etiamfavetur. Id. Desptral 
salati SMB. Id. J^eque mihi vestra decreta auxiUantur. Sail. Impirat aut 
seroit coUccta pecunia cuique. Hor. Obedlre et parire voluntati. Cie. 
Quoniam factioni inimicOrum resistire nequivirit, sail. Mihi minabdtur* 
Cic. Irasci inimicis. Css. 
/ 17* 
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80 ^dliUffy hlandiorf eammddOf frveo, gratificor, graior, gratiUar and 
its verbal gratulabunduSf ignosco, tndvl^My palpoTf parcOf pTaudOf studeo, 
mAparasltor ; ttmUlor, incommUdOj inmdeo, noceo. — PlaccOf Vbet or Ivbet; 
dUplieeo. — Credoy JidOf confido; dtsptroy diffldo. — ^dminiciilor, attxtUar, 
^ meiUor, nudXcor, opUvloTy patroctnor. — Implro^ mando, modiror (to re- 
atniin)jpracipiOf tempiro.-^-AuscvJUoj morigiroTy obedio,ob8ecundo,obseqtun; 
obtempirOy pareo. — Ancillor,famulor, ministro, servioy inservio. — Refidgor, 
rductOTy renltoTy repugnoy resisto, and, chie% in the ^poetMybellOy certOy luctor, 
nugno. — Minor, commlnor, intermlnor. — Iraseory succengeOy to which may 
be added contieioTy degenirOy excelloy nubo (to marry), prtBstdloTy pnnarUor, 
recipio (to promise), renuncioy respondeoy suadtOy per^uadeo, dissuadeo, sup- 
pUcOy and sometimes UUeo and deeet. 

(1.) Many of the above verbs, instead of the dative, are sometimes fbl* 
lowed by an accusative ; as, aduloTy avscidto, blandioTy degenirOy despero, 
indulgeo, lattOy medeovy mtdlcory madgroTy pragtdloTy provideOy &c. ; as, 
Aduldri alTquem. Cic. Tac. Hanc cave degenires. Ovid. Indulgeo me. 
Ter. Hujus adventum pmstdUms. Cobs. Pr&vidSre rem frumentO' 
Ham. Id. 

Others, as active verbs, have, with the dative, an aocnsative, expressed 
or understood ; as, impiroy mando, ministrOy minor y comminory inierminar, 
pracipioy recipioy renunciOy <&c. ; us, Equites impirat civitatlbtis. Cess. 
Ministrdre victum aUeuL Varr. Deflagratidnem urbi et ItoLuB toti mitUL- 
bdtur. Cic. 

(2.) Many verbs which, from their significations, might be included in 
the aoove classes, are, as active verbs, only followea by an accusative ; as» 
ddeetOyjuyOy UedOy offendoy &c. Jubeo is followed by the accusative with 
an infinitive, and sometimes, though rarely, by the accusative alone, or the 
dative with an infinitive j as, Jubeo te ben^ sperare. Cic. Lex jubet edT 
qua facicnda sunt. Id. Vbi Britannico jussit ezsurgSre. Tac. Fido and 
confido are often followed by the ablative, with or without a preposition ; 
as, Fidgre cursu. Ovid. 

^ 234« Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo* 
sitions, ad, antCy con, in, inter, oh, post, prm, pro, sub, and super, 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

Amnu cflBptis, Favor our undertakings. Virg. Romdnif equitibus UUraaffe- 
runtury Letters are brought to the Roman knights. Cic. Anteccliire omnibus. 
To excel all. Id. Antetidii ins religridnem. Nep. Avdetque viris concurrire 
tirgo. Virg. ExercXtum exercitui, diices ducibus compardre. Liv. /m- 
minet his aer. Ovid. Pec6ri signum impressit. Vita. JVox prselio inter- 
vinit. Liv. Interdixit histrionlous scenam. Suet. Meis commodis officis 
€t obstas. Cic. Ciim se hostium telis objecissent. Id. PostJiabui mea seria 
ludo. Virff. Certamlni prtssedit. Suet. Hibernis Lahifnum prasposuit. 
CfiBS. Vobis vrqfuit ingenium. Ovid. MisSris succurrSre disco. Virg. 
lis mbsidia sudmtttebat, Cees. Timldis supervinit Mgle. Virg. So 

1. Accidoy accrescoy aeeumboy acquiescoy adequlto, a^UutreOy adjaceoy adno^ 
adndtOy adsto, adstipiilory adsumy adversary affulgeo, aUdhor, annuo, ap- 
pareo, applaudo, appropmquoj arrideo, asplro, assentiory assideo, assisto, 
assuescOy assurgo; — aadoy affiiroy affigo, adjicio, adjungOy adkibeo, admo' 
veo, adverto, alhgo, appOno, appUco, (wvolvo, aspergo. 

2. Antecedoy anteceUo, anteeoj antesto, antevenio, i^tteverto; — anteftro, 
mUehabeOy aiUepOno. 

3. Cohareoy coUudOy condlnOy eongruo, eonseniioy eonsdnOy eontlvo, and, 
chiefly in the poets, coCo, concumbo, concurrOj wtUendo ; — compdro^ wm^ 
^ ^ , cm^rOy conjungo. 
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4. InttdOy inemmbOf ifidormiOf inhio, ingemiseOf tiUuereo, imuueoTy timi- 
tOTfinsideOjingidiorfinstOjinsiMOf insttdOf insuUoj invddoj tnvigilOy iUt^ 
crpmOf illudo, immineOf immoriorf imm&ror^ impendeo, insum; — immisceOf 
i/mpfino, imprimo, inftrOj ingirOf injidOf indudo, insirOy inspergOf inUro. 

5. Intercedo, inUn^dOf interjaceo, intenhUcOf intersum, interoemo ;'^n-' 
UrdicOj interpCJio. 

6. ObambldOi oberrOy obequitOy obltLctoTf obmurmijtrOjObr€po,obsto, obsisto^ 
nkstripo, obsum, obtrectOf obvenio, obversor, occrnnbOf occurro^ ocaurso, qffir 
do; — obducoj objidoj ojfiroj offundo, oppOno. 

7. PostfirOf posthabeo, postponOj postpiUOf posUcnbo. 

8. Pr(Bc€dOf prtBcurro, praeo, prasideo, praluceo^ prtsniteo, pr€Brum, prt^ 
valeo, prcBvertar ;—jnriBfiro, prtyiciOy prteporio, * 

9. ProcumbOf profidOf propugno, prosunij prospido, promdeo. 

10. SuceedOf suceumbo, sueeurro, suffidoj suffrdgor^ subcreseo, tuboUa, 
subjaceo, subrepo, subsum^ avhvenio ;^^subdo, subjvgOy submiUOy 9upp&nOf 
subsierno, 

11. SupercurrOy supersto, supersum, supervenio, svpenHvo, 

Remark 1. Some verbs, compounded with ah, de^ ex, drcuvHy and con* 
tra, are occasionally followed by the dative ; as, absum, desum, dddbor^ 
eaxidoy drcumdoy drcumfundo, dreumjaceo, drcumjido, contradicoj con* 
traeo; as, Serta eapiti ddapsa^ The garlands haying fallen from his head, 
Virg. Jfunqui nummi exdderunt tibi ^ Plant* ligris urbi drcmnfundUur^ 
Plin. 

Rem. 2. Some verbs of repelling and taking awav (most of which an 
compounds of a6, de, or ex\ are sometimes followed by the dative , though 
more commonly by Uie ablative ; as, aJbleOy abrd^o, absdndoj aufiroy adl- 
mo, areeoj defendo, demo, derSgo, detrimo, erivto, eruo, excutio, eximo, ex- 
torqueOf extrdJw, exuoy surripio. Thus, JVee mini U eripienty Nor shall they 
take you from me. Ovid. SolstUium pecdri defendUe, Virg. Htmc aroi- 
bis pecdri. Id. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs of differing (compounds a£ di or dis) likewise 
occur with the dative, instead of the ablative with a preposition; as, 
diffiroy discripOy discordo, dissentioy dissideOy disto ; as, Quantum simplex 
hUarisque nepOti diserHpety et quantum discordet parens avaro. Hor. So 
likewise misceo ; as, Mista modestisB graifUas. Cic. 

Rem. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions^ instead of the 
dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case of the preposition, 
which is sometimes repeated. Sometimes, also, one of similar significa^ 
tion is used; as, Ka. primam vocem timXdas advertltis aures. Ovid. 
Nemo eum antecessU. Nep. Infirunt omnia in ignem. Csbs. SUex in- 
cumhibat ad amnem. Virg. Conferte hane pacem cum ^lo bello. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions, either take 
the dative, or, acquiring an active signification, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; as, Helvetii reUquos Gallos virtute pracedunt, The Helvetii surpass 
the other Gauls in valor. Ces. Uterque IsocrStem aXate pr<Bcurrit. Cic. 
So prceeoy pr€BstOy prtBvertOy prtBceUo. 

^ 225* I. Verbs compounded with satis ^ heTie, and maR^ 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

Et natars et legTbus satisfsdty He satisfied both nature and the laws. 
Cic. PuLchrum est benefacSre reipublicse. It is honorable to benefit the 
state. SaU. Maledldt utrique. Hor. So satisdOy benedlco, maUfado, 
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These compounds axe often written separately ; and the dadye alwtfys 
depends not on satis, bent, and malt, but on the simple verb. 

II. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a dative of the 
agent, chiefly in the poets ; as, Keque eemltur ulli, Nor is he seen by any 
one. Virff. Mdla tudrum audita mihi neque visa sorOrwm. Id. But the 
agent after passives is usually in the ablative with a preposition. 
Se § 248. ^ 

III. The participle in dus is followed by a dative of the 
agent; as, 

Semsl onmlbus ealcanda est via Uti, The way of death must once be 
trod by all. Hor. Adhibenda est nobis diligentia, We must use dUigence. 
Cic. Vestigia swmmdrum homlnwn sibi twmda esse dicit. Id. DoUndum 
est tibi ipsi. Id. Faciendum mihi puidvi, ut respondSrem. Id. 

Remark 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when the agent is in- 
definite ; as, Orandum est, tU sit mens sana «7i corpdre sano. Juv. H\e 
vincendum aut moriendum, milltes, est. Li v. In such examples, tibi, vo- 
bis, nobis, hominibus, &jc., may be supplied. 

Rkm . 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, has, instead 
of the dative, an ablative with a or ab; as, Deus est venerandus a nobis. 
Cic. 

IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by Mi 
accusative with ad or in ; as, 

Ad templum PaUddis ibant. Virg. Ad pnetorem kominem traxit. Cic. 
Vergit ad septemtriones. Cees. In conspectum venire. Nep. 

So eurro, dueo, fero,festino\fugio, indlTut, Ugo, pergo,porto, praapUo^ 
pr(miTo. tendo, tollo, vado, verto. 

So likewise verbs of calling, ezcitinff, &c. ; as, Eurum ad se voeat. 
Virg. Provacdsse ad pugnam. Cic. so animo, hortor, intXto, invito, la- 
desso, stimiUo, susdUo ; to which may be added attineo, conformOyperUneo^ 
and^pecto. 

But the dative is sometimes used after these verbs ; as. Clamor it caHo. 
Virg. Ihun tibi UUra metB veniant. Cic. After venio both constructions 
are used at the same time ; as, Venit mihi in mentem. Cic. Venit mihi 
in suspicidnem. Nep. Eum venisse Germftnis in amieitiam cognovtrat. 
CsBs. Propinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

^ 226. Est is followed by a dative denoting a posses- 
sor ; — the thing possessed being the subject of the verb. 

Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject ; as, £»< mihi domi pater, I have a father at home. 
Virg. Sunt nobis mitia poma. We have mellow apples. Id. Gratid nobis 
opus est tud, We have need of your favor. Cic. InnocentisB plus peridUi 
quAm hondris est. Sail. AnnescisUmgasregibuBessemanus? Ovid. Tlie 
first and second persons of sum are not thus construed. 

Remark. The dative is used with a similar signification zStetfore, sup- 
pito, desum, and deft ; as. Pauper enim non est, cui rerum suppitit usus. 
Hot. Si mihi cauda foret, cercopithicus eram. Mart. Defuit ars vobis. 
Ovid. JWm d^re Arsacldis virtutem. Tac. Lac mihi non defit. Virg. 

<5> i27. Surrij and several other verbs, are followed by 
two datives, one of which denotes the object to which, 
the other the end for which, any thing is^ or is done ; as, 
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Milii nuu^mts est cnne. It is a veiy great care to me. Cic. Spero nobia 
hanc eonjuncHonem voluptati forey I hope that this UDion will bring pleasure 
to us. Id. Matri pueUam dono dedit. Ter. Fabio laadi datum eat. Cio. 
Vitio id tibi vertunt. Plaut. Id tibi honOri haUtur. Cic. MaturdvU col- 
legs venire auxilio. Liy. 

Remark 1. The verbs after which two datives occur, are sum^fore^ 
fiOf do, ducOfhabeOf reUnquo, triinw, vertoi also curro^ eo, mittOyVTofiascoTf 
venioj appdno, assigiw, cedo, eompdroy pateoy suppedito, and pernaps some 
others. 

Rem. 2f. The dative of the eruL is often used after these verbs, witboat 
the dative of the object ', as, Ezemplo est formica f The ant is (serves) for 
an example. Hor. Abaentium bona divisui fuMre* Liv. Reliquit pignOri 
pvtamXna. Plant. 

Rem. 3. The verb aum, with a dative of the end, maj be variouslj 
rendered; as by the words bringa, afforda, aervea, &c. The sifn/or 
is oilen omitted with this dative, especially after aum ; instead of it, as^ 
or some other particle, may at times be used ; as, Ignavia erit tibi mag* 
no dedecSri, Cowiurdice will bring great disgrace to you. Cic. Htec res 
eat argumento ; This thing is an argument, or serves as an argument. Id. 
Unitersoa curs kabuit. Suet« Una rea erat magno usui, .... was of great 
use. Lucil. Quod tibi magnopire cordi eat, mUd vehementet diapoeet; 
What is a great pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, dtc. id. 

Sometimes the words fitf abUf ready, Ac., must be supplied, especially 
b^fbre a gerund or a geroaedive ; as, din solvendo dvitdtes nan essemt, .... 
not able to pay. Cic. DitHteSy ma oniri ferendo esaent. Liv. Qimb w9* 
stinguendo igni Jbrsnt, Liv. Raidx ejua eat vescendo. Plin. 

Rkm« 4. Instead pf the dative of the end, a nominative is sometimeB 
used ; as, Amor eat ezitium pecdri (Virg.) ; or an accusative, with or with* 
out a preposition ', as, Se Achilli comltem eaae datum dicit aa bellom. Cie. 
8e Remis m clientelam dicOboM. Cobs. 

Rem. 5. The dative of the object after aum, often seems rather to 
depend upon the dative of the end, than ujKm the verb ; as in the ezanu 
pie Ego omntbna meis exitio fuiro (Cic), in which omriibua mas has the 
same relation to eicUio that pee&ri has to exUium in the above example 
ISrom Virgil. For the use of the dative after a noun, see § 211, Rem. 5. 

Note 1. The dative is sometimes used after the infinitive, instead of 
the accusative, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive 
is omitted; as, Vobia neeease eat forttbua eaae viris. Liv. 'See §§205, 
Rem. 6, and 239, Rem. 1. 

Note 2. In such expressions as Eat mihi nomen Alexandro, Cui cog- 
nifmen Intlo addUur, the proper name is put in the dative in apposition 
with that which precedes, instead of taking the case of nomen or cognO' 
men. See i 204, Rem. 8. 
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^ 228* Some particles are followed by the dative of the 
end or object ; as, 

1. Some adverbs derived from adjectives; as, ProaXm^ eastriSf Very 
near to the camp. Cass. Congruenter nMO,r<B, Agreeably to nature. Cic. 
Propixia stabtiUs armenJta terUrent. Virg. Vits^its hom^num amiU vivire 
Id. Bene mihi, bene vobis. Plaut. So obviam; as, Mihi obviam ver' 
Cic. 
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2. Certain prepositions, especiallj in comic writers ; as, Miki clam ett^ 
It is unknown to me. Plant. C&ntra nobis. Id. But in such instances 



they are rather used like adjectives, 
lertain interjections; as, Hei 
Ter. V€B victis ! Liy. V<b te I also occurs in PTautus. 



3. Certain interjections ; as, Hei mihi ! Ah me ! Virg. Va mUd / Wo 



NoTB. The dative of the substantiTe pronouns seems sometimes re- 
dundant, or to affect the meaning but little ; as, Fur mihi e«, .... in my 
opinion. Plant. An iUe mihi liber , cyi mvlier impirat ? Cic. Tongiliian 
inihi eduxit. Id. Ubi nunc nobis dieus tile magister? Virg. £e«e tibi 
SebCsufJ Cic. Hem tibi uUentum argenti PkUipplcum est. Flaut. SiH is 
sometimes subjoined to suus ; as, Suo ^igladio Auncjugiiio, Plant. Sibi 
suo ttntpdre. uic. 
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^ 229. The object of an active verb is put in the 
accusative; as, 

LegOtos mittuntj They send ambassadors. Css. Animus mavet corpus. 
The mind moves the body. Cic. Da veniam hane. Grant this favor. Ter. 
Eum imitaU sunty They imitated him. Cic. 

Remark 1. An active verb, with the accusative, often takes 
a genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional rela- 
tion ; as, 

Te convinco amentiie, I convict you of madness. Cic. Da locum meli- 
oribuB, Give place to your betters. Ter. Solvit se Teucria luctu, Troy 
fiees herself from grief. Virg. See those cases respectively. 

Rem. 2. Such is the difference of idiom between the Latin and English 
languages, that many verbs which are considered active in one, are used 
as neuter m the other. Hence, in translating active Latin verbs, a prepo- 
sition must often be supplied in English , as, Ut me caveretj That he 
should beware of me. Cfic. On the other hand, many verbs, which in 
Latin are neuter, and do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by active verbs. 

Rem. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted : — 

1. To avoid its repetition ; as, Eventum senatus, quern (sc. dare) vide- 
bitur, dabit. Liv. 

2. DicOf and verbs of similar meaning, are often omitted ; as. Quid 
muJta? quid? JVe mvUa, sc. dicam. Qiad (sc. de eo dicam) quod solus 
sod&rum in discnmen vacatur ? Cic. 

Rem. 4. The accusative is often omitted : — 

1. When it is a reflexive pronoun ; as, Jiozpracipitatt sc. se. Virg. 
Turn prora avertit. Id. Eo lavatum^ sc. me. Hor. The reflexives are 
usually wanting after certain verbs; as, aWeo, ahstineo, augeOy cd^ro, 
eontinuo, dedino, decdtpto^JlectOf defleeto, incHno, lavo, laxOf moveo, muto, 
prtecipitOf remitto, ruoj turbo, verto, deverto, reverto ; and more rarely after 
moveo, convertOf and many others. 

2. When it is something indefinite, or easily supplied; as, Ego, ad 
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quos scribaniy nescio, sc. Utiras. Cic. De quo et tecum egi diligenUr^ el 
scripsi ad te. id. Beni fecit SiUus, Id. 

Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more clauses may supply 
the place of the accusative ; as, 

Da mihi fallgre. Hor. Reddes didce loqui, reddes ridere deedrum. Id. 
Cupio me esse clementem. Cic. Mkemenses staiiUfunt ut naves consccn- 
dfirent. Id. Vereor ne a doctis reprehendar. Id. Sometimes both con- 
structions are united ; as, Di iram miserantur indnem amhOrum^ et tantos 
mortalibus esse labores. Virg. 

In such constructions, the sui^eet of the clause is sometimes put in the 
accusative as the object of the verb ', as, Msti Marcellum, quiim tardus sit, 
for Msti quiim tardus sit Marcellus. Cic. Ilium, ut vivaty optant. Ter. 
Rem frumentariam, ut satis commdd^ supportdri posset, timEre diciharU. 

ClBS. 

Rem. 6. The impersonal verbs miseret, pcBnttet, pudet^ 
tadet, and piget, likewise miserescit, miseretur, and perttBSttm 
est, are followed by an accusative of the person exercising the 
feeling ; as, 

Eorum nos misiret. We pity them. Cic. See § 215, (1.) Verttum ut 
also occurs with such an accusatire ; Quos non est veritum. (^ic. 

Rem. 7. Juvat, delectat, fallit, fugit, and praterit, also, 
are followed by an accusative of the person ; as, 

Te hildri aritmo esse valdi me juvatf That you are in good spirits delights 
me. Cic. Fugit me ad te scribire. Cic. lUud altirum qudm sit diffwUe, 
non te fugit, nee verd CfBsSirem fefellit. Id. 

For mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, after refert and interest, see § 219, 
Rem. 1. 

For the accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see § 206, 
(6,) (6.) 

^ 230« Verbs signifying to name or call, to choose, render 
or constitute, to esteem or reckon, are followed by two accusa- 
tives denoting the same person or thing ; as, 

Urbem ex ArUi6chi patris nomine Antiochiam vocdtnt, He called the city 
Antioch, <&c. Just. Me conaOlem fecistis. Cic. Sulpicium accusatdrem 
suum numerdbat, non competitdrem. Id. Cim vos testes habeam. Nep. 

For the verbs included in this rule, see § 210, Rem. 3, (3.) 

Remark 1. After verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the ac- 
cusatives is often the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse express- 
ed or understood ; as, JVe me existimdris ad manendum esse propensiorem. 
Cic. Eum avarum possHmms existlmdre. Id. Mercurium omnium inven- 
tdrem artium ferunt ; hunc viarum atque itijiirum ducem arbitrantur, 
Caes. 

Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character, <&c.; as, Talem se impeTtLijoTem 
prabuit, He showed himself such a commander. Nep. Q^are ejus fugoi 
comttem me adjungirem. Cic. Homlnum opinio socium me ascrlbit tuis 
laudXbas. Id. Prasta te eum qui mihi es cognitus. Cic. Filiam tuam 
mihi uxorem posco. Plant. Petit hanc Satumia munus. Ovid. Such con 
structions may often be referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of esse. 
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^231. Verbs of asking, demandiog, and teaching, 
and celo (to conceal), are followed by two accusatives, one 
of a person, the other of a thing; as, 

Rosro te nummoBy I uk you for money. Mart. P^see deoe Tcniam, 
Ask favor of the gods. Virff. Qitum legaU quia musicam docuirit Epa- 
minondun, When they ahali read who taught Epaminondas music. Nep. 
JlnUgdmu iter onines ceUtf Antigonus conceals his route from all. Id. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the verbs of asking and demandio^, 
JlagitOf efflagttOf obseero, orOf exdrOf percontaTf poseo, repoaeoy postUo, 
precoTf deprlcor, rogOj and interrdgo ; of teaching, doceo, uLoeeOy dedoceo, 
and erudWf which last has two accusatives only in the poets. Cingo 
occurs once with two accusatives ; Arma Trilnm U i u m eingire digwi latos. 
Mart. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the accusative of a person, verbs of asking and 
demanding often take the ablative with ah or ex; as, J^an dtbebam abs te 
koi liUras po$cire. Cic. Veniam oremus ab ipso. Virg. Ittud voUham 
ej. te pereontdri. Plant. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative of a thing, the ablative with de is 
also used after many of the above verbs ', as, Sic ego te eisdem de rebus 
inierrigem. Cic. De itinfire kostium eendium eddcet. Sail. Bassus noster 
me de hoc libro celdvit, Cic. Sometimes also a dependent clause. 

Rem. 4. Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not fol- 
lowed by two accusatives ; as, exigOf peto^ (puero^ scitoVf sciscUoTj which 
take an ablative of the person with a preposition ; imbuo, instiiito, instruo, 
&c., which are sometimes used with the ablative of the thing, generally 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed. 

Rem. 5. Many other active verbs with the accusative of a 
person, sometimes take an accusative of nihil, of the neater 
pronouns hoc, id, quid, d^c, or of adjectives of quantity ; as, 

Fabius ea me manuit, Fabius reminded me of those things. Cic. J^on 
quo me allouid juvdre posses. Id. Pauca pro tempdre milxtes kortdtus. 
Sail. Id adjuta me. Ter. JVec te id cotistuo. Cic. ConsHJo and maneo 
are also found with a fumn denoting the thing in the accusative ; as, Com- 
Mam Kane rem amicos. Plant. Earn rem nos locus admomdt. Sail. 

A preposition may often be understood before the above neuter accu- 
satives. See § 235, Rem. 5. 

By a similar construction, genus is sometimes used in the accusative, 
instead of the genitive ; as, ^is me oratidnesj aut allquid id genus scri 
hire. Cic. Jfiduu hoc genus vigUias vigUdrunt. Gell. So Omnes mutie" 
bre secus. Suet. 

^ 232« (1.) Some neuter verbs are followed by an accu- 
sative of kindred signification to their own ; as, 

Pattern w'r^rc. To live a life. Plant. Furirefurdrem. Virg. Istampug' 
nam pugndbo. Plant. Pugndre nroBiia. Hor. Lusum insoleniem ludire. 
Id. Si non servitiktem serviat. Plant. Queror haud fatties questus. Stat. 
Jurdvi verissHmum jusjurandum. Cic. IgnOtas jubet ire vias. Val. Flacc. 
Vt stmm gaudium gauderemus, C<b1. ad Cic. Prqfieisci magnum iter. 
Cic. 

(2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used in an active 
sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative. Neuter verbs 
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are also sometimes followed by an accusative, depending on a 
preposition understood. The following are examples of both 
constructions : — 

With oleo and gapiOf and their compounds, redoUOf reaipio; — OUt ua- 
fuenta, He smella of perfumes. Ter. Oraii&nes rtdoUnUs antiquitfttem. 
Cic. MeUa herbam earn samuntj The honey tastes of that herb. PUn. 
Uva pieem resipims. Id. So Sitio honores. Cic. JVec vox homlnem 
sanat. Virg. Stiddre meUa. Id. Moiientem nomine eiUmat, Id. Quiff 
pauperiem crepat? Hor. Omnes una manet noz. Id. Ingrati animt 
crimen horreo. Cic. Ego meat queror fortanas. Plant. PastOrem, saUde 
ret uti Cyclopa, rogdbat. Hor. So the passire } JVunc agrestem Cfyclopa 
movetur. Id. JSPum id tacrfnuU virgo ? Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count ? Ter. Quicquid d^lirant reges, plectuntur Achlvi. Hor. JVec ttt id 
indignari posses. Li v. Quod duMUis ne feciris. PUn. Nihil Idboro. Cic. 
Cor^don ardebat Alexin. Virg. Stygias jurai^mus undas. Ovid. JfatH- 
gat eequor. Virg. CurHmais lequor. Id. Pascwnh»r sylyas. Id. M»d$tk 
alia peccat. Cic. Exseouias Ue frtquennUr. Ovid. DeverUre locos. Virg. 

Accusatives are founa in like manner afler ambiUOf caileOf doUoy epilto, 
gaudeo, gemo, lateo, latro, nolo, paUeo, pereOjdepereOf procidOf sibilOf tremOf 
trenldo, vadOj venio, &jc. 

In the above and similar examples, the prepositions obf propter ^ j^er, ad, 
Ac., may often be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs is most 
common with the neuter accusatives id. quid, aUquid, quicquid, nihil,idem^ 
Ulud, tantum, quantum, muUa, pauca, alia, cetira, and omnia. 

^ 233. Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. 

(1.) Aetive verbs compounded with trans have two accusatives, oiie de- 
pending upon the verb, the other upon the preposition ; as, Omnem mi' 
tatum pontem transdiicit, He leads all the cavalry over the bridge. Com* 
Hellespontum copias trajedt. Nep. 

So Pontus scopdlos superjdat tmdam. Virg. So, also, adverto and 
mdnco with animum; ^, Id anXmum advertit. Cses. Id quod animum 
i-nduxirat paulisper non tenuit. Cic. So, also, injicio in Plautus — Ego te 
flMUMcm tnjcetosi. 

(3.) Some ether active verbs take an acQusatlve in the passive vokse 
depending upon their prepositions ; as, Magicas accingier artes, To he 
prepared for magic arts. Virg. Classis- ovrcuinvehUur arcem. Liv. Vec- 
tem drcumjectus fuisset. Cic. Locum prcBteroectus sum. Cic. 

But afler most active verbs compounded with prepositions which take 
an accusative, the preposition is repeated ; as, CiBsar ee ad neminem adr 
jtmxit (Cic.) ; or a dative is used ; as, Hie dies me valdi Crasso adjunxit. 
k Se^§224. 

(3.^ Many neuter verbs take an accusative when compounded with pre- 
positions which govern an acca8ative,but these sometimes become active; 
as, Gentes qute mare Ulud adjdeent. The nations which border upon that 
sea. Nep. Obequitdretigmen. Curt. tnciduntnuBstos \ocob. Tac. TVom- 
silui flammao. Ovid. &ccedir€ tecta. Cic. Latd&rum dUhus, qui cognitir 
Qnem irUeroenirarU. Tac. Adlre provinciam. Suet. Caveat ne proelium 
inAot. Cic. Naves pardtas invlnit. CeBS. Tngridi iter pedtbus. Cic. 
EpicUri horti quos modd prceteribdmus. Id. LeOttes suhiire jugum. Virg 
Fama aUaiUur aures. Id. AUdqmr te. ld< 
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Rbmark 1. Some neuter verbs compounded with pieporitionB which 
take an ablative afler them, are at times followed by an accusative ; as, 
Neminem eanvenif I met with no one. Cic. QtU societatem caiiris. Id. 
Avers&ri hondres. Ovid. Evaditgue ceUr ripam. Virg. Excedire num£- 
rum. Tac. Exire limen. Ter. Tibur prtefiuunt aqua. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The preposition is often repeated afler the verb, or a different 
one is used ; as, In Ualliam invdsit ArUotdus. Cic. Ad me adire auosdam 
memini. Id. JVe in senatum aecedirem. Cic. Regina ad templum in- 
eessit. Virg. Juxta genitorem tutat Lavinia. Id. 

Note. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in Inmdus are follow- 
ed bv an accusative like the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Quid 
tibi nuc receptio adte est meum virum.^ Wherefore do you receive my hus- 
band hither to you ? Plaut. Qtdd tUn banc aditio Mt 7 Id. VUabundMs 
castra. Liv. 

^ 234* I. When the active voice takes an accusative both 
of a person and thing, the passive retains the latter ; as, 

Rogdtus eat sententiam, He was asked his opinion. Liv. Interrogatus 
causam. Tac. SegStes alimenta^ue debita dives poscebdtur humus, Ovid. 
Motus dociri gaudet Jonlcos matura virgo. Hor. Omnes belli artes edoctus. 
Liv. J^osne hoc celdtos tarn din f Ter. Multa in extis numemur. Cic. 

Note. As the object of the active voice becomes the subject of the 
passive, the passive is not followed by an accusative of the object. 

In other respects, the government of the active and passive voices is, in 
general, the same. 

Remark 1. Induo and extio, though they do not take two accusatives in 
the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
the passive ; as, Induitur atras vestes. She puts on sable garments. Ovid. 
Thoraca iridutua. Virg. ExUta est Roma senectam. Mart. So eingo, 
which occurs once in the active voice with two accusatives ; as, Inutile 
ferrum cingitur. Virg. See § 231, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with esf, is 
■ometimes, though rarely, followed by an accusative ', as, Multa novia 
rebus quum sit agendum. Lucr. 

II. An adjective, verb, and participle, are sometimes followed 
by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 
relates ; as, 

Ifudus membra. Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os humeros^e deo simllis. 
Id. Micat aurlbus et tremit artus. Id. Cetera parce puer bello. Id. Sib- 
Ha colla tumentem. Id. ExpUri mentem nequit. Id. Picti scuta Lahld. 
Id. Fractus membra. Hor. Maximam partem lade vivunt. Css. 

This construction, which is probably of Greek origin, is usually called 
Synecdoche. It is chiefly used by the poets : the accusative seems to de- 
pend on a preposition understood. 

III. Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusa- 
tive, are used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the 
subject, according to the general rule of active verbs ; as, 

Tertia vivHtur cetas. Ovid. BeUum miUlaJbUur. Hor. Dormitur hiems. 
Mart. Multa peccantur. Cic. Aditur Gnossius Minos. Sen. JVe ab omnU 
bus circumsisteretUT. Css. Hastes invddi posse. Sail. Campus obltur 
flgud. Ovid. Plures ineuntur gratia. Cic. 
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ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 235. (1.) Twenty-^six prepositions are followed by 
the accusative. 

These are cul, culversus or (xdversum, ante, apud, circa or 
circum, circiter, cis or citra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, 
intra, juxta, oh, penes, per, pone, post, prater, prope, propter , 
secundum, supra, trans, ultra; as, 

^d templumy To the temple. Virg. Adversus hostes, Ag&inst the enemy. 
Liv. Cis Bhenum, This side the Rhine. Ces. Intra muros. Cic. Peneg 
reges. Just. Propter aqua rivum. Virg. Inter agendum. Id. wtfnte dth 
mandum. Id. 

Remark 1. Cis is generally used with names pf places ; citra also 
with otiier words ; as, Cis Taurum. Cic. Cis Padum^ Liv. Ctira Veliam. 
Cic. Tda kostium citra. Tac. 

Rem. 2. Inter j signifying between^ applies to two accusatives jointly, 
and sometimes to a plural accusative alone ; as, Inter me et Sdpionem. 
Cic. Inter natos et parentes. Id. Inter nos. Jd. 

(2.) In and sub, denoting tendency, are followed by the accu- 
isative ; denoting situation, they are followed by the ablative ; as. 

Via ducit in urbem, The way conducts into the city. Virg. Jfoster in 
te amor. Cic. Exercitus sub juffum missus estj The army was sent under 
the yoke. C»s. Magna mei suB terras ibit imago. Virg. Medid in urbe. 
In the midst of the city. Ovid. In his fidt Aruwistus. Caes. Bella sub 
Iliads moenibus gerere, To wage war under the Tfojan walls. Ovid. 
Svb nocte silenti. Virg. 

The most common significations of in, with the accusative, are, into, 
towards J until, for^ against^ — with the ablative, zn, upon, among. In some 
instances, in and suh, denoting tendency, are followed by the ablative, and, 
denoting situation, by the accusative ; as. In conspectu meo audet venire, 
Phsed. Jratidnes qtue in amicitiam popiUi RomdTii, ditionem^ue essent. Id. 
Sub ^vigo dictator hostes misit. Liv. Hostes sub montem consedisse. Cees. 

In and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by 
the ablative ; as, Amor crescit in horas. Ovid. Hostllem in modum. Cic. 
Q;uod in bono servo did posset. Id. Sub ed conditiOne. Ter. Sub pcend. 
mortis. Suet. 

In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes the 
ablative ; denoting near, about, either the accusative or ablative ; as. Sub 
tempore. At the time. Lucan. Sub lucem (Virg.), Sub luce (Liv.), 
About daybreak. 

(3.) Super is commonly followed by the accusative; but when 
it signifies either on or concerning, it takes the ablative ; as, 

Super labentem culmtna teeti, Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. 
Super teniro prostemit gramine corpus, He stretches his body on the ten- 
der grass. Id. MuUa super Pri&mo rogitans super Hectdre muJta, ,... con- 
cerning Priam, ^. Id. The compound desuver is found with th^ 
accusative, and insitper with the accusative and aolative. 

(4.) Subter generally takes the accusative, but sometimes 
the ablative ; as, 

Subter terras Vnde/iiw earth. Liv. Subter densd testudlne. Virg, 
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(5.) dam is followed either by the accusative or ablative ; 
as, 

CUm TOf, Without yout knowledi^. Cie. Clam pafre. Ter. Clam 
alio occurs with a senitive-— C/am patris (Ter.) j and even with a dative 
— Mihi dam at. Plaut. 

Rem. 3. The adverbs versus and ns^ are sonietunes used with an 
accusatire, which depends on a preposition undentood; as, Brundusiom 
vtrsus. Cic. IVnnlnoB usfue Ubyit. Just. Vsfo* £nnam prqfecti, Cic. 
Versus is always placed after the accusative. 

RsM. 4. PrepoaitioDs are often used without a noun depending upon 
theniy but such noun may usually be supplied by the mind ; as, MuUis 
gMt amniSf i. «. past id tampus. Cic Circum ConcorduB, sc. tedem. 

RxM. 6. The aceosative. in many constructions, is supposed to depend 
on a preposition uadenrtood. The prepoution cannot, however, always 
be properly expressed, in such instances ; nor is it easy, in every case, to 
say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without a 
pKDosition siter neuter verbs, see ) 232. For the case of synecdoche, see 
«^2j4, II. The following examples may here be added : — Homo id tetdiis, 
Cic. Quid tibi tBtdtis videor ? Plant. Profectus est id tempdris. Cic. 
fllud hone. Suet. DevenErt locos. Virg. Propiar montem. Sail. Proz- 
Unit Pompeium sU£ham, Cic. A te bis terve summum UUras accepi. Id. 
Idne estis auctSrts mihi 7 Ter. Vix equidem ausim aMrmdre quod quidaa^ 
auetOres sunt, Liv. In most of these, ad may be understood. 
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^ 236. Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of 
space, are pat, after other nouns and verbs, in the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes after verbs in the ablative ; as, 

Ktxt annos triginta, I have lived thirty years. DecrevErutd itUerca-' 
larium manque et quadraginta dies longumf They decreed an intercalary 
month forty-five days long. Cic. Annos natas viginti septem. Twenty- 
seven years old. Id. Dies totos de virtnte dissirunt. Id. Duces qui und 
cum Sertorio omnes annos fAerant. Ces. Biduum Laodicea fid. Cic. 
Te jam annum audientem Cratippum. Id. Duos fossas quindicim pedes 
latas perduxit, He extended two ditches fifteen feet broiad. Caes. Citm 
abessem ab Am&no iter unius diet. Cic. TVes pateat ccdi spatium non 
amplius ulnas. Virg. A porta stadia centum et viginti procesSimus. Cic. 
VixU annis viginti novemj imperdvit triennio. Suet. JEsculapii templutn 
quinque milllbus passuum aistans. Liv. Ventidius bidvi spatio abest 
ab so. Cic. 

Remark 1. Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit other nouns, 
are often put in the genitive or ablative. See § 211, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 2. A term of time not yet completed, may be expressed by an 
ordinal number ) as, Kos viceslmum jam diem patimur hebescire aciem 
korum auctoritatis. Cic. Punico bello duodecimum annimi Italia urebd* 
tur. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted, 
while a genitive depending on it remains ; as, Castra quce abHrant bidui| 
sc. spatium or spatio. Cic. 
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Rem. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablative is 
eommonly used ; as, Milllbus passuum sex a CiBsdria castris amsedit. Ces. 

For abhinCf with the accusative, see § 253, Rem. 2. For the ablative 
denoting difference of time or space, see § 256, Rem. 16. 

Rem. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of 
time or space, but it generally modifies the meaning ; as, Quern per decern 
annos oZulmv^,.... durmg ten years. Cic. Q^te inter decern annos facta 
sunt. Id. Sulcum in qiuUuor pedes longum ckmfedrig. Colum. 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

«§> 237. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the 
accusative without a preposition ; as, 



xiBg^dus Carthaglnem rediit, Regulus returned to Carthage. Cic. 
Capuam jUctU itevy He turns his course to Capua. Liv. CMpurniua 
Romam proficiscltur. Sail. Romam erat nuncidtum. Cic. Messanam 
litirasdedit. Id. 

Remark 1. The accusative, in like manner, is used after iter with 
surrif habeo. &c. } as. Iter est mihi Lanuvium. Cic. Cas&rem iter habere 
Capuam. Id. 

Rem. 2. The preposition to be supplied is in, denoting intOf which is 
sometimes expressed ; as, In Ephgsum tibii. Plant, ^d, when expressed 
before the name of a town, denotes not intOj but to or near ; as, Casar ad 
Grenevam pervinit. Ces. Cum ego ad HeraclSam aecedirem. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative, a dative is sometimes, though rare* 
ly, used \ as, Carthagini nuncios mittam, Hor. 

Rem. 4. Domus in both numbers, and rus in the singular, 
are put in the accusative, like names of towns ; as, 

Jte domumy Go home. Virg. Galli domos abiirant. Liv. Rus ibo. Ter. 

When domus is limited by a genitive, or a possessive adjective pronoun, 
it sometimes takes a preposition : with other adjectives, the preposition is 
generally expressed ; as, Jfon introeo in nostram domum. Plant. Venisse 
m domum LeccfB. Cic. Ad earn domum profecti sunt. Id. In domes 
BupSras seandire cur a fuit. Ovid. 

Domus is sometimes used in the accusative after a verbal noun ; as, 
Domum reditionis spe. sublatd. CtSB. So, Reditus Romam. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Before all other names of places in which the motion ends, 
except those of towns, and domus and rus, the preposition is commonly 
used; as. Ex AsiA transis in Europam. Curt. Te in Epirum venisse 
gaudeo. Cic. But it is sometimes omitted ; as, Jjide Sardiniam cum 
dasse venit. Cic. Italiam iMvin&que venit litdra. Virg. JSTavigdre 
^gyptum per git. Liv. Bapldum venitmus Oaxen. Virg. The names of 
nations are used in the same manner ; as, JiTocte ad Nervios pervenirunt 
CsBs. Jfos iblmus Afros. Virg. So insillas rubri maris natHgant. Plin. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJEC- 
TIONS. 
^ 238* 1. The adverbs pridie nndpostridie are often followed 
by the accusative ; as, Pridie eum diem. The day before that day. Cio 
Pridie Idus. Id. Postridie ludos. Id. Postridie Calendas, Liv. 
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The aceusativey in sack examplefl, depends on ante or post undentood. 

For the geniliye afler pridie and postridie, nee § 212, Rim. 4, Note 6. 

The adverb ben/b is sometimes followed by the accusative in forms of 
drinking health ; as, PropinOf hen^ vos, bm^ no», ben^ te, beiU me, beni 
nostram Stephanium. Plant. BeiU Messalam. TibuU. 

2. The interjections en, ecce, O, heu, and pro, are sometimes 
followed by the accusative ; as, 

En quatuor aras! eeee duos tUn Dapkni! Behold four altars ! lo, two 
for thee, Daphnis ! Virg. Eccwn ! eccos ! eccillum ! for eeee eum / ecce cos i 
eeee ilium / Plant. O praddrum eustodem ! Cic. Heu me infelicem / Ter. 
Pro Deiim hominumque fidem ! Cic. 

So also ah J eheuy and hem; as, ^h me me / Catull. Eheu me misirum / 
Ter. Hem astutias ! Id. 

The accusative is also used in exclamations without an interjection ; 
as, Misiram me / Ter. Homlnem gravem et civem egregium! Cic. 

SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 

^ 239. The subject of the infinitive mood is put in 
the accusative ; as, 

MolesU Pompeium id ferre eonstObai^, That Pompev took that ill, wna 
evident. Cic. £os hoe numfne appeUArifas est. Id. Miror ie adme nihil 
scribiref I wonder that you do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. Cam" 
pOB Jubet esse palentes. Virg. 

Remark 1. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it pre*- 
cedes in tiie genitive or dative case ; as, Est adolescentis majores tuUu 
vererif sc. eum. Cic. Doctoris intelUgentis est natHarA suA duee utentem 
sic institugre. Id.^ Expidit bonas esse vobis, sc. vos, Ter. ^rmdri Voir 
scOrum edice maniplis. Virg. 

Rem. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the 
infinitive, when it is the subject of the precedinff verb ; as, PollicUus sum 
suseepturum (esse), sc. me, I promisea (that ^ would undertake. Ter. 
Sed reddire posse negabat, sc. se. Virg. 

RsM. 3. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it is a 
general indefinite word for person or thing ; as, Est aliud iracundum esse^ 
oUud irdtumy sc. hominem. Cic. 

The subject-accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See S 209, 
Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause. 
Bee § aOl, IV. 

For the verbs after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is 
used, see § 272. For the accusative m the predicate after infinitives neu- 
ter and passive, see § 210. 

VOCATIVE- 

^ 240. The vocative is used, either with or without 
an interjection, in addressing a person or thing. 

The interjections O, heu^ and pro, also ah, au, ehem, eheu, 
eho, ehddum, eja, hem, heus, hui, to, ohe, and vah, are often 
fblJowed hy the vocative ; as, 

formOse puer ! O beautiful boy ! Virg. Heu mrgo ! Id. Pro sancU 
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Jupiter! Cic. Ah virgo inftlix! Virg. Heus Syre! Ter. Ohe Ubdle! 
Mart. 

The vocative is sometimes omitted, while a genitive depending upon it 
remains; as, misercB sortis I sc. homines. Lucan. 

NoTB. The vocative forms no part of a proposition, but serves to 
designate the person to whom a proposition is addressed. 



ABLATIVE. 
ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

^241. Eleven prepositions are followed by the abla- 
tive. 

These are a, a6, or abs ; absque, coram, cum, de, e or ex, 
palam, prm, pro, sine, tenus ; as, 

^b illo tempdrey From that time. Liv. A scribendo, From writing. Cic. 
Cum exercltu, With the army. Sail. Certis de causis, For certain 
reasons. Cic. Ex fugd, From flight. Id. Palam popiilo. Liv. Sin$ 
labor e. Cic. Capulo tenus. Virg. 

For in, sub^ super., subter, and clam, with the ablative, see § 235, (2,) &o. 

Remark 1. Tenus is always placed afler its case. It sometimes takes 
the genitive, chiefly the genitive plural. See § 221, III. 

R.EM. 2. The adverbs procvl and simvl are sometimes used with an ab- 
latiire, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Procvl muri, sc. a; 
Far from the sea. Liv. Simid nobis habitat, sc. cum. Ovid. 

^ ' 

Rem. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those which are follow- 
ed by the accusative, are occasionally used without a noun ezptessed ; as, 
Ciim coram sumtis. Cic. Cum fratre an sine. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative is often used without a preposition, where, in. 
English, a preposition must be supplied. This occurs especially in poetry* 
In some such cases, a preposition may properly be introduced in Latin ; 
in others, the idiom of that lemguage does not permit it. 

^ 242. Many verba compounded with a, ab, abs, de, e, ex, 
and stiper, are followed by an ablative depending upon the prep- 
osition ; as, 

Abesse urhe, To be absent from the city. Cic. Abire sedlhts, To depart 
from tiieir habitations. Tac. Ut se malediciis non ahstineant. Cic. De- 
trudunt naves stopxdo, They push the ships from the rock. Virg. Jfavi 
egressus est. Nep. Excedire finibus. Liv. Ca:sar pradio supersedere 
statuit. Cobs. 

Remark 1. The preposition is often repeated, or a diflerent one is 
used ; as, DetrahSre de tud famd nunquam cogitdvi. Cio. £x odiUs «U- 
erunt. Liv. Exire a patrid. Cic. Exire de vitd. Id. 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are often used without a noun ; but- 
in many cases, it may be supplied by the mind ; as, Equites degressi ua 
pedes, sc. equis. Liv. Abire ad Deos, sc. vitd. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, and ex, instead of the 
ablative, are sometimes followed by the dative. See § 224, Rem. 1 and 
2. Some compounds, also, of neuter verbs, occur with the accusative. 
See § 233, Rem. 1. 
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ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 
AND VERBS. 

^ 243. Opus and usus, signifying need, are usually 
limited by the ablative ; as, 

Auctoritate tud nobis omu estf We need your authority. Cic. Jfune 
anlmis opus nunc pectibre firmo. Virg. Jiaves, quibus proconsUli usus non 
tsset; Snips, for which the proconBuT had no occasion. Cic. J^unc viribus 
usus, nunc manibua rapidis. Virg. 

Remark 1. Opus and usus are sometimes followed by the ablative of a 
perfect participle ; as, Ita facto et maturato opus essB, That there w^ 
need of so doinpr and of hastening. Liv. Usus facto est mihi. Ter. Ailer 
opus, a noun is sometimes expressed with the participle ; as, Opus fiat 
nirtio convento (Cic.) ; Opus sibi esse domino ejus invento (Lav.) ; — or a 
supine is used ; as, Ita dictu opus est. Ter. 

For the genitive and accusative afler opus and usus, see § 211, Rem. 11. 

Rem. 2. Opus and usus, signifying need, are only used with the verb 
sum. Opus is sometimes the subject, and sometimes the predicate, of thai 
verb ; usus the subject only. Opus is rarely followed by an ablative, ex- 
cept when it is the subject of the verb. The thing needed may, in gene- 
ral, be put either in the nominative or the ablative ; as, Dux nobis opus 
est (Cic), or Duce nobis opus est. The former construction is most 
common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is always used with 
those which denote quantity, as tantum, quantum, plus, &c. ; as, Quod 
non opus est, asse carum est. Cato apud Sen. 

For the ablative of character, quality, &c., limiting a noun, see § 211, 
Rem. 6. 

^ 244. Dignus, indignm, contentus, praditus, and fre* 
tusy are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Dignus laude, Worthy of praise. Hor. Vox poplUi majestate indigna, 
A speech unworthy of the dignity of the people. Ctes. Bestus eo con- 
UnUB non qwerunt ampHus. Cac. Homo scelSre pn^dJitas. Id. Plerique 
ingenio/rett. Id. 

Remark 1. The adverb dign^, like dignus, takes the ablative ailer it; 
as, Peccat uter nostrdr^ cruce aigmiis. Hor. 

Rem. 2. Dipms and indi^us are sometimes followed by the genitive ; 
as, Sus&lpe eogUtUiOnem digmssimam tua virtQtis. Cic. Indignus avorum. 
Virg. 

Instead of an ablative, they often take an infinitive, or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut ; as, Erat dignus amari. Virg. Dignus qui imperet. 
Cic. JSTon sum dignus, ut figam palum in pariStem. Plant. 

^ 245. I. Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and dig- 
nor, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

His vocTbus usa est. She used these words. Virg. Frui voluptftte, To 
enjo^ pleasure. Cic. f^^n^fwr officio. He performs his duty. Id. Oppldo 
potitt sunt. Liv. Vescitur aurA. Virg. Me dignor honore. Id. Homines 
nonOre dignaniur. Cic. 

So the compounds abator, and rarely delator, perfruor, defungor, and 
perfiingor. 

Remark 1. The above verbs, except dignor, instead of an ablative, 
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Bometimes take an accusative ; ts, Qwnit rem me^d uhmtmr, Varr. In- 
gemumfrui. Ter. DmtAmes inUitare muaxatfimgens. Nep. Gentem a2l« 
qtiam urbem nostram potitttrAm puttm. Cic. Sat^ag laoros vMCor. TibiiU. 
Petior iSf also, fbu&d with the genitive. (See § 290, 4.) JHgnor is used 
both as active and passive. 

II. Lator, gaudeo, glorior, jacto, nitor, sto^fido^ confido, 
muto, misceOf epuhr, vivo, assuesco, and consto (to consist of), 
are often £[41owed by the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

Lator tud diffnitate, I rejoice in your di^ty. Cic. Gaude tuo bono. Id. 
Sud victariA. ^friari. Cees. Jaetat awpiphciolevando. Cic. JViti squitate. 
Id. Censeris opinione standnm tton putdtnt. Id. Fidire oursu. Ovid. 
Corpdris firmittte eonfidire, Cic. Uwam mwtat strigili. Hor. GenuM 
pugtuB quo asauevirant. Liv. Qtudquid auro et aigento eonstdret. Suet. 

Remark 1. Gaud^ is sotnetimes followed by the accusative ; as, Go- 
tisos homines etium doldiem. Cic. See § 232, (2.) Fido, eoirfido, and 
tbssnescOf often take the dative. See § 223, Rbm. 3, 

Rem. 2. When a preposition is expressed after the above verbs, tetof 
and gaudeo usually take de; gUmar and jacto, de or in; nUer, sto^ fido 
and confldOf in; assueseOj in or ad;miseeOy cum; and consto j ex. 

III. The ablative without a preposition is used after sum, to 
denote the situation or circumstances of the subject of the 
verb; as, 

Tamen magno timOre swrn, Tet I am in great fear. CSe. Qitanto fiOrim 
dolore meministi. Id. MoxXmo honore Servius Tuttius trot, Liv. Ut 
mdidre simus loco, tm optandum ftddem est. Cic. 

But the preposition in is often used before such ablatives, especially if 
an adjective or pronoun is not joined with them ; as. Sum in ezpedatiGiM 
omnium rerum. Cic. Etsi erdmus in magnid spe. Id. 

^246. Perfect participles denoting origin are oflen 
followed by the ablative of the source^ wiUiout a prepo- 
sition. 

Such are tuUuSjprogndtuSf saiuSf credtus, creius, edUus, gmCUus, generdr 
tus^ ortus ; to which may be added oriundus. 

Thus, ^ate ded / O son of a goddess ! VIrg. TantOlo progndtus, De- 
scended from Tantalus. Cic. SfOus JierMcj Sprung from a f^reid. Ovid. 
Creatus rege. Id. Alcan6re creti. Virg. Edits regibus. Hor. Diis geHf 
ite. Virg. ArgoUco generatus Alemdne. Ovid. Ortus nuUis majorilms. 
Hor. Ccdesti sem%ne oriundi. Lucr. 

Remark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after naseor; as, Ut 
patre certo nascerire. Cic. So, Fortes creantur fortibus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The prepositions a or ah, de, e or ex, are often expressed after 
these participles, especially in prose. 



ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, &e. 

<§> 247. Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, 
and instrument, after adjectives and verbs, are put in thQ 
ablative without a preposition ; as, 
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SiAmuM (Bgtr avaritift, A mind diseased through ayarice. Sail. PaUgre 
metu, To be pale through fear. Ovid. Qu^ saBvitiA tempdris non capi 

voUrat, Sall^ Omnibus xnodis miser sum, I am every waj miserable. Ter. 

BUentio 4Mud/Uus est. He was heard in silence. Cic. Lento gradu procedit. 

Val. Max. Jhnicos observantiA, rem parsimoniA retifmit ; He retained 

his friends by attention, his property by frugality. Cic. Auro ostro^us 
decOri. Virg. Vi morbi consumptus es. Cic. ^greseit medendo. Virg. 
"——Trabs sauda secari, A tree cut with the axe. Ovid. Castis est virgis, 
He was beaten with rods. Cic. Lanidbant dentibus artus, Virg. 

Remark 1. When the cause is a voluntary agent, it is put in the ac- 
cusative with the preposition ob, propter ^ or per; as, J^Ton est tequum me 
propter vos dedipi. Ter. These prepositions, and a or abj de, e or ex, and 
praf are also sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary agent ; aa, 
Ob adulterium ctesi. Virg, JX'ec loqui pne moerore potuU, Cic. 

Rem. 2. After active verbs, the eaxtsevs seldom exprei[(bed by the simple 
ablative, but either by a preposition, or by the ablatives eausA^ gratid, &c., 
with a genitive; as. Si hoe honoris mei causA suscepiris. Cic. With 
causdj d^., the adjective pronoun is commonly iised, for the corresponding 
substantive pronoun ; as, Te abesse meA causa, molest^ fero. Cic. Some- 
times the ablative with ductus^ motus, captus, &c., is used ; as, Mihi benev- 
olentiA ductus tribuebat omnia. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The manner is oflen expressed with cum, especially when an 
adjective is joined with it; as, Q^um videret oratdres cum severitate 
audiri. Cic. Magno cum metu diclre incipio. Id. Sometimes also with 
e or ex; as, Ex industrid, On purpose. Liv. Ex integrOy Anew. Quinct. 

Rem. 4. The means is oflen expressed b^ per with an accusative ; as, 
Quod per scelus adeptus est. Cic. When it is a voluntary agent, it can 
only be so expressed, or by the ablative opird with a genitive or possessive 
pronoun ; as, Per prsconem vendire al^uid. Cic. Op€ri eorum effectum, 
est. Just. JWm meA op£nL ev€nit. Ter. Yet persons are sometimes con- 
sidered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative with- 
out a preposition ; as, Servos, quibus sUvas puhUcas depopulatus erat. Cic. 

Rem. 5. The instrum.ent is rarely used with a preposition. The poets, 
however, sometimes prefix to it a or od, and even subj and sometimes 
other prepositions; as, Trajectus ab ense. Ovid. Exercere solum sub 
vom6re. virg. Cumj with the instrument, is seldom used except by infe- 
rior writers ; as, Cum voce maxlmd condamare. Cell. 

^ 248, I. The voluntary agent of an active verb in 
the passive voice is put in the ablative with a or ah ; as, 

(In the active voice,) Clodius me diligit, Clodius loves me (Cic.) ; (in 
the passive,) A Clodio dUlgor^ I am loved by Clodius. Laudatur ab his, 
cidpcUur ab illis. Hor. 

Remark 1. The general word for persons, afler verbs in the passive 
voice, is oflen understood ; as, ProbUas lauddtur, sc. ab kominlbus. Juv. 
So after the passive of neuter verbs ; as, Discurritur. Virg. Toto certd- 
tum est corpdre regni. Id. 

The a^ent is likewise oflen understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is equivalent to the active voice with 
a reflexive pronoun, or to the middle voice in Greek ; as, CUm omnes in 
omni genire seelirum volutentur, sc. a se. Cic. 

Rem. 2, Neuter verbs, also, are oflen followed by an abla^ 
tive of the voluntary agent with a or ab ; as, 
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JIf. Marcelltts periit ab Aimibftle, M. Marcellus was killed by Hannibal. 
Plin. JVe vir ab hoste eadat, Ovid. 

Rem. 3. The preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, JVecconjOge captus, 
Ovid. Cotltur linigird tvLihk. Id. 

For the dative of the agent after the passive voice, and participles in 
dus.eee § 225, II. and III. 

II. The involuntary agent of an active verb in the passive voice, is put 
in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument ', 
as (in the active voice), Terror eonficU omnia (Lucan.) ; — (in the passive), 
Maximo dolore covficior. Cic. Frangi cupiditate. Id. 

But the involuntary a^ent is sometimes considered as voluntary, and 
takes a ot ab; as, A voluptatifbus desiri, Cic. A natar& datum homini 
Vivendi curruMum. Id. 

^ 249. I. A noun denoting that loith which the 
action of a verb is performed, though not the instrument, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition. 

Remark 1. This construction is used with verbs signifying 
to fill, to furnish, to load, to array, to adorn, to enrich, and 
many others of various significations ; as, 

TerrOre impUtur Afficay Africa is filled with terror. SU. Instruvtrt 
epQlis mensas^ They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut ^us anl- 
mum his opimonibus imhias, That you should imbue his mind with these 
sentiments. Cic. Naves onSrant auro. They load the ships with gold. 
Virg. CumUlat aUaria donis, He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra 
se gramine vestitj The earth clothes itself with grass. Id. MoWibus omd- 
hat comtia sertis. Id. Me tanto honore honestas. Plant. Equis AJHcam 
locupletdvit. Colum. Stadium iuum nuUd me novd voluptate affScU. Cic. 
Terram nox obruit umbris. Lucr. 

Rem. 2. Several verbs, denoting to fill, instead of the ablative, some- 
times take a genitive. See § 220, 3. , 

II. A noun denoting that in accordance with which any 
thing is, or is done, is oflen put in the ablative without a 
preposition; as, 

^ Jibstro more, According to our custom. Cic. Institato suo Ctesar 

copias suas eduxit; Ciesar, according to his practice, led out his forces. 

Css. Id factum consilio meo. Ter. Pacem fecit his conditionibus. Nep. 

The prepositions dcy ex, and pro, axe often expressed with such nouns. 

III. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined 
with cum ; as, 

Vagamwr egentes cum conjuglbus et libSris ; Needy, we wander with 
our wives and children. Cic. S<Bpe admirdri soleo cum hoc C. Leelio. 
Cic. Julium cum his ad te litSris misi. Id. Ingressus est cum gladio. 
Id. But cum is sometimes omitted, especially before words denoting 
military forces ; as. Ad castra Ctesdris omnibus copiis contenderunt. Coes. 
Inde toto ezercitu prqfectus. Liv. 

«^ 250. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed 
by the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification 
is taken ; as, 
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FietOie fiUus, eonsiUU parau ; In afEection a son, in counsel a paient. 
Cic. Reges nomine magta quiem imwrioy Kings in name rather than in 

authority. Nep. Oppiaum nomine Bibrax. Cibs. Jure perUuSf Skilled 

in law. Uic. Anxius animo, Anxious in mind. Tac. Pedlbus (Eger, Lame 
in his feet. Sail. Crine ruber, niger ore. Mart. Frvnte laatus, Tac. 

Maj(yr naJtu.. Cic. Maa^mus natu. Liv. AnXmo anffi. To be troubled in 

mind. Cic. Contremisco totd menie et omnibus art^Sbus, I am agitated in 
my whole mind and in eyery limb. Id. Captus menie. Affected in mind; 
i. e. depriyed of reason. Id. JiUiro oMo eapitur, Liy. Ingenii UuuU 
JlofuU. Cic. PelUre nobUitOU. Tac. Anim&ipte et earpdre torpet. Hor. 

Remark 1. To this principle may be referred the following 
rules : — 

(1.) Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by 
the ablative ; as, 
Domms plena servis, A house full of servants. Juv. Dives agris, Rich 

in land. Hor. Ferax seseiUum bonis ariUms. Plin. Jnops verbis, 

Deficient in words. Cic. Orba fratiibus, Destitute of brothers. Ovid. 
ViduMm arboflbus solum. Colnm. 

(2.) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are fol- 
lowed by the ablative ; as, 

Scatentem beUuis pontum, The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Urbs 
redundai mUitibus, The city is full of soldiers. Auct. ad Her. VUla 

abundai porco, luedo, agno, gaUind, laete, caseo, m^Ue. Cic. Virum oui 

vecunid egeat, A man who is in want of money. Id. Carere adpd, To 
06 I5:ee from fault. Id. Mea adolescentia indiget iUorum bond existima- 
tiOne. Id. Abundat audacid, consilio et ratidne dejidltur. Id. 

To this rule belong abwido, exubgro, redunda, scateo, affiuo, circuj/^no, 
diffiuo, superfiuo; — careo, egeo, indigeo, vaco, deficior, destituor, &c. 

Rem. 2. The eenitive is often used to denote in what respect, afler 
adjectives and yeros ; (see § § 213 and 220 ',) sometimes, also, the (tecu- 
sative. See § 234, II. 

Rev. 3. The ablative denoting in respect to, or eoiuseming, is used 
•fler/acio and sum, without a preposition ; a«, Q^id hoc howine faeiatis ? 
What can you do with this man.? Cic. Jfescit quid faciat 9,uxo. PlauL 
Metwn ceperiint quidnam aefutHrum esset. Liv. In this construction, the 
preposition de seems to be understood, and is sometimes expressed ; as, 
Qmd de TuUidU medfiet. Cic. 

^^51. A noun denoting that of which any thing is 
deprived, or from which it i» separated, is often put in the 
ablative without a preposition. 

This construction occurs after verbs signifyinff to deprive, to 
free, to debar, to drive away, to remove, and others of similar 
meaning. Thus, 

Jfudantur arb&res foliis, The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoc me 
libera metu, Free me from this fear. Ter. Tune earn pkUosophiam 
aequMre, qtuBspoUat fu» judicio, oneot approbatione, orbat sensibus.? Cic. 
Solvit SB Teucria luctu. Virg. Te iUis sedlbus arcebit. Cic. Q. Vdrium 
pdUre possessionibus condtus est. Id. Q^od M. CatOnem tribunfttu tuo 
rem4rvisses. Id. Me leves ckori secemunt popdlo. Hor. 
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To this rule belong fraudo, nudo, orboy privOj spolio ;~--areeOy expedioy 
interdudo, laxo, levo, libirOf nun>eo, removto, pdlo, prohibeOf &c. 

Remark ] . Most of the above verbs are more or less frequently fol- 
lowed by a, ah, de, e, or ex ; as, Arcem ab incendio liberdvit. Cic. Solvirt 
beUuam ez catenis. Auct. ad Her. RemJ6ve te a suspicione. Cic. 

For arceOf &c.f with the dative, see § 224, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 2. The active verbs induo, exuo, dono, imverHo, adsnergo, insper- 
go, interclQdOf circumdOf prohibeOj instead of an ablative of tne thing with 
an accusative of the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing, 
and a dative of the person ; as, Uham (vestem) juvini induit. He puts one 
upon the youth. Virg. Dondre muftira cirHbus, To present gifts to the 
citizens. Cic. 

Interdico is sometimes used with a dative of the person and an ablative 
of the thinff ; as, Quiints chm aqu& et igni inter dixissent. Css. 

Abdico tiULCs sometimes an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the 
thing renounced 3 as, Abdiedre se magistr&tu. Cic. JibdUdre magistra- 
tum. Sail. 

ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 

^ 252. The price of a thing is put in the ablative, 
except when expressed by the adjectives ianti, quantiy 
pluris, minoris ; as, 

Cum te treeentis talentis recri Cotto eendidisseSf When you had sold 
yourself to king Cottus for 3iree hundred talents. Cic. Vendidit hie 
auro patriam, This one sold his country for ffold. Virg. Cibus uno asse 
vendlis. Flin. ConstUit qtiadringentis milllous. Varr. Denis in diem 
asslbus animam et corpus (milltum) (BsHmdri. Tac. Vendo meum non' 
pluris quitm cetin,fortasse etiam minoris. Cic. 

Remark 1. Tantldemy quanticunque, quantiaiumti, and qtutntlviSf com- 
pounds of tanti and quanti, are also put in tne genitive ', as, Tautidem 

frumentum emSrunt quantidem Cic. Majdris also is thus used in 

rhaedrus ; Multd majdris MpcB meeum veneunt. 

Rem. 2. "^hen joined with a noun, tanti, qtutnti, &c., are put in the 
ablative ; as, Quam tanto pretio mercdtus est. Cic. * Ciim pretio minore 
redimendi captlvos copia JUret. Liv. Tanto, quanta, and plure, are some- 
times, though rarely, found without a noun ; as, Plure venit. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun ; 
88, magna, permagno, parvo, pauliUo, tantuto, minima, plurimo, vUi, nimio. 
These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as pretio, cere, and the 
like, whicn are sometimes expressed ; as, Parvo pretio ea vendidisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. With valeo an accusative is sometimes used; as. Denarii 
dicti, qudd denps teris valebant. Varr. 



ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

^253. A noun denoting the time at or within which 
any thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the abla- 
tive without a preposition ; as, 

Die quinto deeessit, He died on the fifth day. Nep. Hoc tempore. At 
this time. Cic. Tertid vigiliA eruptionem fecirunt, They made a sally at 
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the third watch. CaBs. Ut hiSme navigeSy That you should sail in the 
winter. Cic. His ipsis diebus hostem persiqtd. Cic. Proximo triennio 
omna gentes subegit. Nep. Vd pace vel bello darum Jiiri licet. Sail. 
Ludis mane servum quidam ^irtUj On the day of the games.... Liv. So 
LatiniSf ^ladiatorihuSj comitiis^ denote the time of the Latin festivals , the 
gladiatonal shows, &c. 

Remark 1. When a precise time is marked by its distance before or 
after another fixed time, it may be expressed by ante or post with either 
the accusative or the ablative ; as, JtUquot ante annos. Suet. Pauds ante 
diehus. Liv. Paucos post dies. Cic. Mtdlis annis post Decemvlros. Id. 

Sometimes quitm and a verb are added to post and ante with either the 
accusative or the ablative ; as, Ante paucos qukm periret menses. Saet. 
Pauds post dUbus qukm Lucd discessirat. Cic. Post is sometimes omitted 
before qudm; as, Die vigestmA qu^m credtus erat. Liv. 

Instead of postquamj ex quo or quum, or a relative a^eeing with the pre- 
ceding ablative, may be used ; as, Octo diehus, quibus has Utiras dabam^ 
£ight days from the date of these letters. Cic. Mors Rosen, quatriduo 
quo is occisus est, Chrysogdno nuntidtur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Precise past time is often denoted by abhine with the accusa- 
tive or ablative ; as, Qumstor fuisti abhine annos quaiMordidm. Cic. Co- 
mitOs jam abhine triginta dicbus kabttis. Id. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thin^ is done, is sometimes expressed 
by the ^euter accusative id, with a genitive ; as, Venit id temporig. Cic. 
So with a preposition ; ^d id diii. (^11. See § 212, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 4. The time at or within which any thing is done, is sometimes 
expressed by in or de, with the ablative ; as, In his diebus. Plaut. In tali 
tempore. Liv. De tertid vigili^ ad hostes contendit. Cass. Surgunt de 
nocte latrOnes. Hot. So with sub ; Sub ipsA die. Plin. 

The time within which any thin^ occurs, is also sometimes expressed 
by intra with the accusative ; as, Dtmidiam partem natidnum subegit intra 
mginti dies. Plaut. Intra declmum diem, quitm Pheras venHrat; Within 
ten days after.... Liv. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, or extent of space, see § 236. 



ABLATIVE OF PLACE. 

<5> 254, The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the third declension or 
plural number, is put in the ablative without a preposi- 
tion; as, 

Alexander Babyl6ne est mortuus, Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. 
Thebis nutntus an Argis, Whether brought up at Thebes or at Argos. 
Hor. 

Remark 1. The ablative rare, or more commonly ruri, is used to de- 
note in the country; as, Pater filium ruri habitdre jussit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names ol 
towns ; as. In PhiUppis quidam nuTiddvit. Suet. 

Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singular num- 
ber, and also domus and humus, are in like manner sometimes put in the 
ablaUve. See § 221. 

Rem. 3. Before the names of countries and of all other places in which 
any thing is said to be done, except those of towns, and domus and rus 
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the preposition in with the ablative is commonly used ; as, Aio hoc fieri 
in GrsBciA. Plant. Lucus in VLihefuit. Virg. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, Milites stativis castris 
habebat. Sail. Magnis in laudXbus fiiit totd Grtecik. Nep. Insidia tank 
marine facUe sunt. Cic. Jfavita puppe sedens. Ovid. Ibam forte yi& 
sacrd. Hor. Urbe totd. Cic. 

For names of countries in the genitive, see § 221, Rem. 1. 

<^ 255. After verbs expressing or implying motion, 
the name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put in 
the ablative, without a preposition ; as, 

Brundisio profecti sumtis, We departed from Brundisium. Cic. Corintho 
arcesslvit colonosj He sent for colonists from Corinth. Nep. 

Remark. 1. The ablatives domo, humo, and rure or ruri, are 
used, like names of towns, to denote the place whence motion 
proceeds; as, 

Domo nrofectus, Having set out from home. Nep. Surgit hnmo juviniSj 
The youth rises from the ground. Ovid. Rure hue adv€mt. Ter. Si ruri 
veniet. Id. Virgil uses aamus with unde ; as, Qui genus 7 unde domo 7 
With an adjective, rure, and not I'uri, must be used. 

Rem. 2. With names of towns, and domuSy and humuSf ab or ez la 
sometimes used ; as, Jib Alexandrid •profedus. Cic. Ex domo. Id. Ah 
humo. Virg» 

Rem. 3. With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ab or 
tx is commonly expressed ; as. Ex Asid transis in Eurdpam. Curt. Ez 
castriB proficiscuntur. Cbbs. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, Litira Macedonia oUdttB. 
Liv. Classis Cypro advenit. Curt. Cessissent loco. Liv. Ite sacris, 
properate sacris, laurmmque cw^iXW&ponltc. Ovid. Finibus omnes prosiluert 
svis. Virg. Advolvunt ingentes montibus omos. Id. This omission of 
the proposition is most conmion in the poets. 

ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

*^ Soo* When two objects are compared by means of the compar- 
ative degree, a conjunction, as qiUtm, atque^ 4&c., is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes omitted. 

The comparative degree is followed by the ablative, 
when quam is omitted ; as, 

Nihil est virtate formosius, Nothing is more beautiAil than virtue. Cic. 
Qttis C. LflBlio comior 7 Who is more courteous than C. Laelius ? Id. 

Remark 1. An object which is compared with the subject 
of a proposition by means of the comparative degree, is usually 
put in the ablative without qudm ; as, 

SidSre ptdchrior ille est, tu levior cortTce. Hor. Quid magis est durum 

saxo, quid moUius xmdk ? Ovid. Hoc nemo fait Tninus ineptus. Ter. AU 

hmum, MiBeEnaSy sive Federnum te magis appositis delectat. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An object compared with a person or thing addressed, is also 

ut in the ablative without quam; as, Ofons BandusuB splendidior vitro' 

'or. 
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Rem. 3. Qitdm is sometimes used when one of the objects compared 
is the subject of a proposition, and then both are in the same case, either 
nominative or accusative ; as, Oratio qukm habitus fuit miserainJUor, Cic. 
,^rmo nuUam esse latidem ampli&rtm qukm earn. Id. 

Rem. 4. If neither of the objects compared is the subject of a sentence 
or a person addressed, qudm is commonly used, and the object which fol- 
lows it is put in the nominative with sum, and sometimes in an oblique 
case to agree with the other object ; as, Ji'on opinor iiegaturum 
esse tCj homifU turn gratiosiiiri,f{ukm Cn. Calidius est, argetUum r^dtdisse. 
Cic. Ego kominem cailidi&rtim vidi nemlnem qukm Phormionem. Ter. 

The &Uowin^ example illustrates botli the preceding constructions : — 
Ut tibi tnuUb majorif qu^m Africanus fuit, tamen {me) non muUd minOrent 
qukm Lelium adjvnctum esse paliare. Cic. 

Rem. 5. But when the former object of comparison is in the accusa- 
tive, though not the subject of the verb, the latter, if a relative pronoun, 
is put in ue ablative without quikm ; as, ^ttdloy quo graviorem iTUmlcum 
non habuif sorOrem dedU; He gave his sister to Attalus, than whom, &jc. 
Curt. 

This construction is often found with other pronouns, and sometimes 
with a noun ; as, Hoc nihil graiius facire potes. Cic. Causam enim sus- 
cepisti antiquidrem memorii iud. Id. Exegi monumentwn tere perennins. 
Hor. MajOra viribus audes. Virg. MUlam sacrd vite priiis seoiris arb6- 
rem, Hor. 

Rem. 6. * PluSy minuSy and amplius, are oflen used without 
quoim, and yet are commonly followed by the same case as if it 
were expressed ; as, 

HosUum plus ^inque millia assi eo die^ More than five thousand of the 
enemy were slain that day. Liv. Ferre plus dimidiati mensis cibaria. 
Cic. Kon amplius qningentos cives desiderdvU. Cses. Sedicim non am- 
plius legionibus defensum imperium est. Liv. Madefactum iri minus tri' 
ginta diebus Grceciam sanguine. Cic. The ablatives in the last two exam- 
ples do not depend upon Uie comparatives, but may be referred to § 236. 

Before the dative and vocative, qwim must be expressed after these 
words. 

The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives ; 
as. Dies triginta out plus eo in navi fui. Ter. Triennio amplius. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Qud-m is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change 
of case, after majors minor ^ and some other comparatives ; as, Ohsides ne 
minorcs ocionUm dendm annorum neu major es quinxtm quadragenClm,.... of 
not less than eighteen, nor more than forty-five ^ears of age. Liv. Ez 
urbdno ezerdltUy qui minOres quinque et triginta annis eranty in naves impos- 
Ui sunt. The genitive and ablative, in these and similar examples, is to be 
referred to § 211, Rem. 6. Longiiis ab urbe mille passuum. Liv. Annos 
natus^ magis quadraginta. Cic. 

Rem. 8. When the second member of a comptuison is an infinitive or 
clause, qutm is always expressed ; as, JWAiZ est in dicendo majus qukm ut 
faveat oratori auditor. Cic. 

Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives, — as opinioney spe, 
expectatidnCfJidey — dictOj solitOj — asquoj credibUliy and justo, — ^are used in the 
ablative after comparatives ; as, Opinione celerius ventHrus esse diditur..,, 
sooner than is expected. Css. Dicto dtius tumlda <Bqu6ra placat, Virg. 
Injurias gravins sequo habere. Sail. 

These ablatives supply the place of a clause : thus, graviiis aquo is 
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equivalent to gravius qititm quod ttquum est. They are oflen omitted ; as, 
Liberlus vivthaty sc. aqrw. Nep. In such cases, the comparative may be 
translated by the positive degree, with too or rather, as in the above ex- 
ample — ^*' He lived too freely," or " rather freely." So trisHor, sc. solitOy 
rather sad. 

Rem. 10. With inferior, the dative is sometimes used, instead of the 
ablative ', as, Vir nvUA arte cuiquam inferior. Sail. The ablative is also 
found, but usually inferior is followed by quitm. 

Rem. 11. Qtihm pro \% Mscd after comparatives, to express dispropor- 
tion ; as, Prcdium atrocius quhm pro numiro pugnantium. The battle was 
more severe than was to be expected, considering the number of the com- 
batants. Liv. 

Rem. 12. When two different qualities of the same object are compar- 
ed, both the adjectives which express them are put in the positive degree 
with inagis qudm, or in the comparative connected by qiiitm ; as, PerfeC' 
tarn artem juris civllis habeMtiSy magis ma^nam atque uberem, quitm diffi- 
cilem atque obscQram. Cic. Triumphus clarior qudm gratior, A triumph 
more famous than acceptable. Liv. 

Rem. 13. Magis is sometimes expressed with a comparative ', as, Qjuis 
magis queat esse beatior ? Virg. 

So also the prepositions pra, ante, prceter, and supra, are sometimes used 
with a comparative ; as, Unv^ proe ceteris fortior exsurg^. Apul. SceUre 
ante alios immanior omnes. Virg. They also occur with a superlative ; 
as. Ante alios carissHmus. Nep. i et these prepositions denote comparison 
with a positive, and therefore seem redundant in such examples. See 
§ 127. 

Rem. 14. Aliiis may.be construed like comparatives, and is sometimes, 
tliough xarely, followed by the ablative ; as, JVeve putes aUum sapiente 
honoque bedtum. Hor. 

Rem. 15. Ac and atque are sometimes used after the comparative de- 
gree, like qub.m; as, jirctiiis atque hedSrd proUra adstringUur ilex. Hor. 

Rem. 16. The degree of difference between objects com- 
pared is expressed by the ablative. 

(1.) Absolute difference is usually denoted by nouns; as. Minor uno 
mense, Youn^r by one montli. Hor. Sesquipgde qutiin tu longior. Platit. 
Hibemia dimidio minor quhm Britannia. Csds. Dimidio minoris constdbit. 
Cic. Qiuim molestum est uno digito plus habere .^...to exceed by a finger, 
to have six fingers. Cic. SupBrat capite et cervicibus aliis. Virg. 

(2.) Relative difference is denoted by neuter adjectives of quantity, and 
pronouns, in the singular nuihber. Such are tanto, quanta, quo, eo, hoc, 
multo, parvo, paulo, nimio, aliquanto, altiro tanto (twice as much) ; as, 
Quanto sumus superior es, tanto nos submissiiis gerdmus; The more emi- 
nent we are, the more humbly let us conduct ourselves. Cic. Eo ^avior 
est dolor, quo culpa est major. Cic. Quo diffLcHius, hoc praxlartus. Id. 
Iter multo facilius. Caes. Parvo brevius. Plin. Eo magis. Cic. Eo 
minus. Id. Fia altfiro tanto Zow^ior. Nep. Mvdio id maximum fuit. Liv. 
Relative difference is also expressed by the phrase myitis partlbus; as, 
Num^ro multis partlbus esset inferior, Cffis. 

Note. The accusatives tantum, quantum, and aliquantum, are some- 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatives ; as, Aliquantum est ad 
rem avidior. Ter. So tlie adverb long^ ; as, Longd nobilisslmus. Cbbs 
19* 
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ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

^ 257. A noun and a participle are put in the abla- 
tive, called absolute, to denote the time, cause, or concona- 
itant of an action, or the condition on which it depends ; 
as, 

PythagdraSj Tarquinio Superbo regnante, in Italiam venit; Tarqnlniiis 
Superbus reigning, Pythagoras came into Italy. Cic. LumtSf stimulante 
fame, capiat ovile; Hanger inciting, the wolf seeks the fold. Ovid. Hoe 
orati6ne habitS, concilium dimisit. Css. Gallic re co^nitd, obsididnem 
rdinquunt. Id. Virtote except^, ntAiZ amiciti^prtutoMZsKf /mt£ti«. Cio. 

Remark 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equivalent to a dependent clause introduced by cum, or some other con- 
junction. Thus, for Tarquinio regnante, the expression dum Tarquinius 
regndbat might be used ; for hac oratidne haMtdf dim fume oratiOnem ha- 
buijfsetf or ciirn hoc oratio hahlta esset, — concilium dimisit. The ablative 
absolute may always be resolved into a proposition, by making the noun 
or pronoun the subject, and the participle the predicate. 

Rem. 2. This construction is common only with present and perfect 
participles. Instances of its use with participles in ms and dus are com- 
paratively rare ; as, Cassare ventQro, PhospfidrCf redde diem. Mart. Ir- 
ruptarls tarn infestis nationibus. Li v. Quis est enim^ qui, nuUis officii 
prsceptis tradendis, pkilosdphum se audeat dicire. Cic. 

Rem. 3. A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when 
it denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading 
clause. 

Yet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle ; a substan- 
tive pronoun being sometimes put in the ablative abisolute, though refer- 
ring to the subject, or some other word in the leading clause ; as, Se 
aumente, scribil Thucydidei. Cic. Legio ex ca^tris VarroniSj adstante et 
inspectante ipso, signa sustlUit. Cwa. Me duce, ad hvnc votifinem, me 
mili'te, veni. Ovid. Lcetos fecit, se conMe, fastos. Lucan. 

Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an action, by 
reference to that of another action. If the present participle is used, the 
time of the action expressed by the principal verb, is the same as that of 
the participle. If the perfect is used, it denotes an action prior to that 
expressed by the principal verb. 

Thus in the precedinff examples — PythagSraSy Tarquinio Superbo reg- 
nantCf in Italiam venit ; ry thagoras came into Italy during the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Uaili, re cognXtd, obsididnem reunquunt; The 
Gauls, having learned the fact, abandon the siege. 

Rem. 5. The construction of the ablative absolute with the perfect 
passive participle, arises frequently from the want of a participle of that 
tense in the active voice. Thus, for " Ceesar, having sent forward the 
cavalry, was following with all his forces," y-e find, " Ceesar t equitatu 
prasmisso, subsequebdtvr omnibus copiis." 

As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect active 
and perfect passive participles in English, its meaning can, in many in- 
stances, be determined only hy the connection, the agent with a or ab not 
being expressed after this participle, as it usually is after tiie passive voice. 
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Thus, CtBsar, his dietis, eonciUum dimlsitf might he rendered, ** Ceiar. 
having said thiSf or this having been said (by some other person), dismissed 
the assembly." / 

As the perfect participles of deponent verbs correspond to perfect 
active participles in English, no sucn necessity exists for the use of the 
ablative absolute with uiem; as, Casar, hiec locQtus, concUium dimlsit. 

In the following example, both constructions are united : Itdque agros 

Remorum depopulati, omnibus vicis, tBdificiisqiu incensis. Cess. 

Rem. 6. The perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some 
also of active deponents, which admit of both an active and passive sense, 
are used in the ablative absolute ; as, Ortd luce. Gees. Vel extincto vel 
elapso aiiimo, nullum residere sensum. Cic. Tarn multis gloriam ejus 
adeptis. Plin. Litiras ad exer<Atus, tanquam adepto principatu, misit. Tac. 

Rem. 7. As the verb sum has no present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject 
and predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the ablative ab- 
solute without a participle ; as. 

Quid, adolescentalo duce, effidre possent. What they could do, a youth 
sing) their leader. Cies. Me suasore ataue impulsdre, hoc factum, 
laut. Anmbaie vivo. ^e^. JnvitA Minerv A. rior. With names of office, 
the ablative absolute often denotes the time of an event ; as, Romam venit 
Mario consQle, He came to Rome in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 

Rem. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as, JWm- 
dum comperto quam in regidnem venisset rex. Liv. Audita venisse nun- 
cium. Tac. Vale dicta. Ovid. Haud cuiguam dvJbio quin hostium essent. 
Liv. Juxta periculosa vera an ficta prom£ret. Tac. 

Rem. 9. The noun is, in some instances, wanting ; as, In amnis iranS' 
gressUf muUiim certato, Bardesdnes vicit. Tac. D^jteiUs mihi ratio, ciu, 
errato, nulla venta, rectd facto, exigua laus proponitur. Cic. Sereno per 
totum diem. Liv. 

This use of certdto and errata corresponds to the impersonal construc- 
tion of the passive voice of neuter verbs, while facto and sereno may be 
referred to some general word understood. 

' Rem. 10. The ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause 
by a conjunction } as, Casar,, quanquam obsidiune Massilia retardante, 
brevi tamtn omnia svhigit. Suet. Decemviri non ante, quam periatis legl 
bus, deposituros imperium esse aiebant. Liv. 



CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

§ 258. Tenses may be divided, in regard to their con- 
nection, into two classes. Those which belong to the same 
class are called similar ; those which belong to different classes 
are called dissimilar. 

Of the first class are the present^ the perfect defifdte, and the futures, 
with the periphrastic forms m sim and Juirim. Of the second class are 
the imperfect, the perfect indefinite, and the pluperfect, with the periphrastic 
forms in essem and fuissem. ' 

I Similar tenses only can, in general, be made to depend on 
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.each Other, by means of those connectives which are followed 
by the subjunctive mood. 

1. In clauses thus connected, the present, perfect, and the 
periphrastic forms with sim undfuerim, may depend on, 

(1.) The Present ; as, JS'on sum ita hehts, ut istue dicam. Cic. Quan- 
tum dolOrem accep^rim, tu exisHmdre uotea. Id. Jfec dublto quin redUtis 
ejus reipubllctt stuutdris fulQrus sit. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Definite ; as, Satis provlsum est, ut ne quid agBre 
possint. Id. Quis muslciSf quis kvic studio literdrum se dedidit, qttin om- 
nem illdrum artium vim coniprehendfirit. Id. DrfectiCnes solis pnedicts 
sunt, qvxBf quanta, quando futaroe sint. Id. 

(3.) The Futures'; as, Sic faeUlimi, quanta oraiorum sit, semperque 
fu^rit pautltas, judicftbit. Id. ^d quos dies reditarus sim, scribam ad te. 
Id. Si scieris aspidem latere uspiam, et velle atlquem super earn assid£re, 
cujus mors tibi emolumentum factQra sit, imprdb^ fecSris, nisi monufiris, ne 
assideat. Id. 

2. So the imperfect, pluperfect, and periphrastic forms with 
cssem Kiidfuissem, may depend on, 

(1.) The Imperfect; as, Unum t2/tt<2 eztimescebam, ne quid turpUer 
fac^rem, vel jam effecissem. Cic. JCon enim dubitabam, quia eas Ubenter 
lectGrus esses. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Indefinite ; as, Veni in ejus viUam ut lihros ihde 
promerem. Id. H<bc eitm essent nunti&ta, Valeriis dassem extemplo ad 
ostium Jlumlnis duxit. Li v. JVe Clodius quidem de insidiis cogitftvit, 
siquidem exi torus ad etedem e vUld non fuisset. Cic. 

^3.) The Pluperfect ; as, Pavor cepSrat milites, ne mottifirum easet 
vulnus, Liy. Ego ez ipso audiSram, qudm a te libenditer esset tractfttus. 
Cic. JWm satis mihi constit^rat, cum aUqudne animi met molestid, an 
potius libenier te Athenis visQrus essem. Id. 

Remark 1. When the present is used in narration for the perfect in- 
definite, it may, like the latter, be followed by tlie imperfect; as, Legdtos 
mittunt, ut pacem impetr&rent. Cass. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is often followed by the imperfect, even 
when a present action or state is spoken of, if it is not confined to the 
present ; as, Sunt phUosdphi et fuerunt, qui omnlno nullam habere cense- 
rent humandrum rerum procuratidnem Deos. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The perfect indefinite is not regularly followed bj the perfect 
subjunctive, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action 
indefinite. See § 260, 1. Rem. ]. 

These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a past event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Mepos ; as, In 
^quis varid bell&tum est, adeo ut in incerto fugrit, vicissent, victine essent. 
Liv. Factum est, ut plus qudm coUegiB MUtiddes valuSrit. Nep. 

The imperfect and perfect are even found together after the perfect in- 
definite, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and 
the other simply as a fact ; as, Adeo nihil miseriti sunt, ut incur siones fa- 
c£rent et Veios in animo habugrint oppugndre. Liv. 

Rem. 4. As present infinitives and present participles depend for their 
time upon the verbs with which they are connected, they are followed by 
such tenses as those verbs may require ; as, Apelles pictOres quoque eos 
peccare dicebat, qui non sentlrent, ^id esset satis. Cic. Ad te scripsi, te 
letHter accOsans tn eo, qvjbd de me citd credidisses. Id. 
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Rem. 5. The perfect infinitive follows the g^eneral rule^ and takes 
after it a tense of present or past time, accordins as it is used in a definite 
or indefinite sense ; BSy ^rbitrdmur nos ea prestitisse, qua ratio t doctnna 
prffiscripsgrit. Cic. Est quod gaudeas te in ista loca venisse, ubi aUqtad 
sapire viderere. Id. 

But it may sometimes take a different tense, according to Rem. 2; as, 
Ita mihi videar et esse DeoSf et qtudes esaent satis ostendisse. Cic. 

II. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependent on each other, 
in order to express actions whose time is different. 

Hence, the present may be followed by the imperfect or pluperfect, to 
express a contingency dependent upon some condition not actually exist- 
ing ; as, JVemo dubitdre debet, quin muUos, si fiirivossetf Casar ah infiris 
excitaret. Cic. So the perfect indefinite may be followed by the present, 
to express the present result of a past event ; as, TarUi sonltus fufirunt, vt 
ego brevior sim, qiibd eos usque istinc exaudltos putem. Cic. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

<^ 259. The indicative mood is used in independent and 
absolute assertions. It is often employed, also, in conditional 
and dependent clauses, to denote that which is supposed or ad- 
mitted ; as, Si vales, bene est, Cic. It may likewise be used 
in interrogations ; as, Quid agis, ecquid commode vales? Plin. 

Remark 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their 
usual significations have been given in the paradigms. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes otherwise rendered, one tense being used with the mean 
ing of another, either in the same or in a different mood. Thus, 

(1^ The present is sometimes used for the future ; as, Q^tltm mox nay- 
igo Ephisum ? How soon do I sail fat Ephesus .'* Plant. 

(2.) The perfect for the pluperfect ; as, Sed postmtam aspexi, iUico cog' 
nOvif But after I (had) looked at it, 1 recognized it immediately. Ter. 

This is the usual construction after postquanif ubi^ utf ut primum, 
ut semelf quum primum, simul ac, and simul atque, in the sense of toAtffi, 
as soon as, in direct narration. 

(3.) The pluperfect for the perfect ; as, DixSrat, et spissis noctis se eon- 
dlcUt umbriSf Sne (had) said, and hid herself in the thick shades of night. 
Virg. 

(4.) The future for the imperative mood ; as, VaUhis, Farewell. Cic. 

(5.) The future perfect for the ftiture ; as. Alio loco de oratOrum avAmo 
et injuriis vidfiro, I shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to result 
from viewing a future action as if already completed. 

Rem. 2. When a future action is spoken of either m the fltture, or in 
the imperative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another ftiture 
action is connected with it, the latter is expressed by the future tense, if 
the actions relate to the same time, but by the future perfect, if the one 
must be completed before the other is performed. This verb in English 
is usually put in the present tense ; as, Faciam si pot^ro; I ^vi]l do it, if 1 
can, ». e. if I shall be able. So, Ut sementem fecSris, ita metes. Cic. 

Rem 3. In expressions denoting the propriety, practicability, or ad* 
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Tantage of an action not performed ^ the indicative is used, while iii 
English the potential, in such cases, is more common ; as, Possum persi- 
qui muUa obUclamenta rerum rustieArumy sed &c., I mi^kt speak of the 
numerous pieaaures of husbandry, but &c. Cic. iEquius huic Tu,mtitn 
fu^rat 8t opponire morti. Virg. This construction occurs with debeo, 
jrtfsaumj dtcet^ licet j opartety necesse est ; aquum, conserUaneum, Umgufn^ 
melius J optimum, par, satis, satins — est, erat, &c. ; and in the periphrastic 
conjugation with participles in dus. 

Rem. 4. The past tenses of the indicative are often used for the im« 
])erfect or pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause ; 
as. Si non alium longt jactdrct oddrem, Umrus erat,....it would have been a 
laurel. Virg. Jiec veni, nisi fata locum sedemqne dedissetU. Id. Pans 
sublicius iter ptene kostibus dedit, ni unus virfuisset Horatius Codes. Liv. 
Si mens non Uevafuisset, impuldrat. Virg. Sometimes also in the con- 
dition ; as, MtfiUrat melius, si te puer iste tenebat. Ovid. See § 261. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

<^ 260. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 
or state simply as conceived by the mind. 

It takes its name from its being commonly used in subjoined or depend- 
ent clauses. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauses, 
or at least in such as have no obvious dependence. 

I. The subjunctive oflen implies the existence of an action 
or state, without directly asserting it. When this is the case, 
its tenses are commonly to be translated in the same manner as 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; as, 

Cum esset CiBsar in GalHd, When Ciesar was in Gnul, not vUght be. 
Cfes. Rogas m« quid tristis ego sim....why I am sad. Tac. 

Remark 1. In this sense, its tenses have, in general, the same limitar 
tion in respect to time as those of the indicative, but the imperfect is com 
monly used rather than the perfect, to denote indefinite past action ; as. 
Quo factum est, vt brevi tempdre illustrarStur ; By which it happened that, 
in a short time, he became famous. Nep. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive, in such cases, depends upon the particles 
and otlier words to which it is subjoined, and its meaning must be care- 
fully distinguished from that which is stated in the foUowmg rule. 

II. The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or 
hypothetical, including possibility, power, liberty, will, duty, 
and desire. In this use, it does not imply the existence of the 
action or state which the verb expresses. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the siffnifi- 
cations which have been given in the paradiffms, and are, in general, not 
limited, in regard to time, like the corresponding tenses of the indicative. 
Thus, 

(1.) The present, in this sense, may refer either to present or future 
time ; as, Medioeribus et quis ignoscas vitiis teneor; I am subject to mode- 
rate faults, and such as you may excuse. Hor. Orat a Ctesdre lU det sibi 
Veniam, He begs of Ceesar that he would give him leave. Cass. 

(2.) The imperfect may relate either to past, present, or future time; as, 
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Sifatafuissent ut cadgrem. If it had been my fate that 1 should fall. Virg. 
Si possemy ^am'or essem; If I could, 1 would be wiser. Ovid. CetiroM 
rapgrem et prosternSrem, The rest I would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect relates either to past or future time ; as, £rrarim for" 
tasse, Perhaps I may have erred. Plin. Videor sperdre posse^ si te vidSrim, 
eafaciU (me) transitHrum.... if I can see you.... Cic. 

(4.) The pluperfect relates to past time, expressing a contingency, 
which is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned in con- 
nection with it ; as. Id respondSrunt se factQros esse, ckm iUe vento Aqid- 
lont venisset Lemnum.... when he should have come.... Nep. 

Rem. 2. The imperfect subjunctive, in Latin, is sometimes employed, 
where, in English, the pluperfect would be used ; as, Qteod si guts deus di- 
ceret, nunquam putarem me in academid tanquam philosdphum disputatHk- 
rumy If any god had said.. ..I never should have supposed.... Cic. 

On the other hand, the pluperfect in Latin is sometimes used, where the 
imperfect is commonly employed in English ) as, Promisit se scriptHrum, 
qnum primrim nunlium accepisset.... as soon as he (should have) received 
the news. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive may be used to denote 
a supposition ; as, Vendat tsdes vir honusy Suppose an honest man is sell- 
ing a house. Cic. Dizgrit EpicHrus, Grant that Epicurus has said. Id. 

Rem. 4. The present and j>erfect subjunctive are used to soften an 
assertion; as, Kemo istud tibi concedat, or concessfirit) No one would 
grant you that. Volo and its compounds are often so used in the present; 
as, Velim obvias mihi litiras crebrd mittas, I could wish that you would 
frequently send letters to meet me. Cic. The perfect, used in this sense, 
has often the force of the present ; as, Quis enim hoc ttbi concessSrit ? Cic. 

Rem. 5. The present and perfect tenses are also used in questiong 
which imply a doubt respecting the probability or propriety of an ac- 
tion ; as, Quis dubltet quin in virtute divitUs sint 7 Who can doubt that 
riches consist in virtue ^ Cic. (^^quam numen JunOnis adotet vraterea 7 
Who .will henceforth adore the divmity of Juno ? Virg. Qfdani, inquU 
meminSrim? Cic. 

Rem. 6. The present subjunctive is oflen used to express a 
wish, an exhortation^ a request, a command, or a permission ; 

as, 

JVe sim salvus. May I perish. Cic. In media arma ruftmus. Let us rush.... 
Virg. JVe me attin^as, sccLeste ; Do not touch me.... Ter. Faciat qw)d 
IvJbety Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is often so used, and 
sometimes tihe pluperfect ; as. Ipse vidSrit, Let him see to it himself. Cic. 
Fuissety Be it so, or It might nave been so. Virg. Vidgrint sapientes, 
Cic. 

JVe is commonly employed as a negative, rather than nouy in this use 
of the subjunctive. . 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of the verb, no future subjunctive 
was exhibited either in the active or passive voice. 

(1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the 
sentence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by some other tense of 
that mood ; as, Tantiim moneo hoc tempus si amisSns, te esse nullum im- 
quam magis idoneum repgrtilrum ; I only warn you, that, if you should 
Jose this ^portunity, you will never find one more convenient. Cic^ 
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(2.) If no other future is contained in the sentence, the place of the 
future subjunctive active is supplied by the participle in ruSf with sim or 
fuirim, estem otfuissem; as, Non dubHttU quin brevl Troja sit peritura^He 
does not doubt that Troy would soon be destroyed. Cic. See Periphrastic 
Conjugations, § 162, 14. 

(3.) The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not by the participle in 
iusy out by futHrum sit or esset, with ut ; as, JWm dvmto quin f titarum 
sit, ut laudetur; I do not doubt that he will be praised. 

Rem. 8. The imperfect, when relating to past or present 
time, and also the pluperfect, both when they stand alone, and 
in conditional clauses with si, &c., as also afler uttnam and 
O ! Sly imply the non-existence of the action or state denoted by 
the verb ; the present and perfect do not decide in regard to 
its existence ; as, . 

Nollem datum esse, 1 could wish it had not been paid. Ter. Nolim 
datum esse, I hope it has not been paid. UUnam jam adesset, I wish 
he were now present. Cic. UUnam ea res ei voluptdti sit, I hope that 
thing is a pleasure to him. Id. 



PROTASIS AND APODOSIS. 

^S61« In a sentence containing a condition and a con- 
clusion, the former is called the protasis, the latter the apodosis. 

1. In conditional clauses with si, ni, nisi, quasi, etsi, tametsi, 
and etiamsi, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used 
in the protasis, when the action or state supposed does not or 
did not exist. The same tenses are used in the apodosis, to 
denote that, if the action or state expressed in the protasis did 
exist, or had existed (the contrary of which is implied), another 
action or state would exist or would have existed ; as, 

Msi te satis indtatum esse confidSrem, scribSrem plura; Did 1 not 
believe that you had been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.) ; 
which implies that he does believe, and therefore will not toriie. Ea si de 
me uno cogitasset, nunquam ilUus lacrpmis ac pre&tlms restitissem. Id. 

'2. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in the 
protasis, when the action or state supposed may, or may not 
exist, or have existed ; as. 

Omnia brema tolerabUia esse debent, etiamsi masAma sint, although 

they may be very great. Cic. Etsi id fuggrit Isocrdtes, at rum Thucydi- 
des ; Although isocrates may have avoided that Id. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the 
prqtasis of a conditional sentence with si, &c. ', as, Si vales, bene est. Cic. 
Si quis antea mirabatur quid esset, ex hoe tempdre mirttur potivs.... Id. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive afler si, &c., implies a greater degree of con- 
tingencv than the indicative. When the imperfect or pluperfect is 
requirea to denote a past action, the indicative must \^ used, ii its exist- 
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ence is uncertain, as those tenses in the subjunctive would implj its non- 
existence. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both 
in the protasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of the 
imperfect and pluperfect; as, Tu^ si h\c sis, aliter sentias ; If you were 
here, you would think otherwise. Ter. Quo«, ni mea cura resistat, jam 
fiamvfUB tulirint. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The protasis of a conditional sentence is frequently not 
expressed, but implied ; as, Magno mercentur Atrlda, i. e. si possint 
Virg. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

^ 262. A clause denoting the purpose, object, or 
result of a preceding proposition, takes the subjunctive 
after ut, ne, quo, quin, and quominus ; as, 

Ea noUf ut te instituSrem, scripsi; I did not write that in order to 
instruct you. Cic. hrltarU ad pugnandum, qu6 fiant acridres ; They 
stimulate them to fight, that they may become fiercer. Varr. 

Remark 1. Ut, denoting a result, often relates to sic, ita, 
adeo,tamjtalis,tantus,ts,ejusmddi, &c., in the preceding clause; 
as, 

Id mihi sic erit graJtwm, ut gratius esse nihil possit ; That will be so 
agreeable to me, that nothing can be more so. Cic. Kon sum ita hebes, 
ut istuc dicam. Id. Jie^e tarn erdmvs amentes, ut explordta nobis esset 
victoria. Id. Tantum indulsit dolori, ut evnn piStas vinciret. Nep. Ita 
and tarn are sometimes omitted ; as, Epaminondas fuit disertus, ut nem0 
d par esset. Id. 

Rem. 2. Ut, signifying although, takes the subjunctive ; 
as, 

Ut desint vires, tamen est lavdanda voluntas; Though strength be 
wanting, yet the will is to be praised. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Ut, with the subjunctive, is used with impersonal 
verbs signifying it happens, it remains, it follows, &c. ; as, 

Qui fit, ut nemo contentus vivat ? How does it happen that no one lives 
contented ? Hor. Huic contigit, ut patriam ex servitnte in Ubertdtem vin- 
dicdret. Nep. Sequitur igltur, ut etitfm vitia sint parca. Cic. Reliquum 
est, ut eg6met mihi consulam. Nep. Restat igitur, ut m4>tus astrOrum sit 
voluntarius. Cic. Extremum illiid est, ut te orem et obsecrem. Id. 

To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases : — 
fity fieri non potest, accidit, incldit, occurrit, contingit, evenit, usu venit, 
rarum est, sequitur, futurum est, reliquum est, relinquUur, restat, supirest, 
caput est, extremum est, opus est, est. 

For other uses of ut, with the subjunctive, see § 273. 

Rem. 4. Ut is often omitted before the subjunctive, after 
verbs denoting willingness, unwillingness, or permission; also 
after verbs of asking, advising, reminding, &c., and the im- 
peratives rf«c and /ac; as, 
520 
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Quu2 visfaciam ? What do you wish (that) I should do ? Ter. Insdni 
feriaiU sine lU&ra fiuctus. Virff. Tentes dissimtddre rogat. Ovid. Id 
Minas aro. Id. Se suaderef £xU, Pharnabdzo id negotii daret. Nep. 
AcUdat oportet actio varia. Cic. Fac cogites. Id. 

Verbs of willingness, &c.y are volo, iiolo, maloj pemdUo, potior , sino, 
licet, vetOf &c. ; those of asking, &c., are rogo, oro, numeo, jubeo, numr 
do, peto, precor, censeo, suadeo, oportet, necesse est, &«. 

Rem. 5. Ne (lest) expresses a purpose negatively ; as, 

Cwa ne quid ei desit, Take care that nothing be wanting to him. Cic. 
UtruBxe frequently used for fw; as, Optra detur, nijudicia ne fiant. Id. 

Rem. 6. Ne is often omitted after cave ; as, 

Coice putes, Tike care that you do not suppose. Cic. 

Rem. 7. After metuo, timeo, vereor, and other expressions 
denoting fear, ne must be rendered by that or lest, and ut by 
that not ; as, 

MUo metuiheU, ne a servis indicarStur, Milo feared that he should be be- 
trayed by his servants. Cic. Pavor erat, ne castra hostis aggrederetur. 
Liv. Ilia duo vereor, ut tUn possim concedire, I fear that I cannot grant.... 
Cic. 

Rem. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with ul and ne de- 
pends, is sometimes omitted ; as, Ut ita dicam. Cic. JVe ringHlos nomincm. 
Liv. 

Rem. 9. Quo (that, in order that), especially with a compar- 
ative ; non qud, or non quod (not that, not as if), followed by 
sed; and quomtnus (that not), after clauses denoting hindrance, 
take the subjunctive ; as, 

Mjnta me, qu6 id fiat faciliils ; Aid me, that that may be done more 
easily. Ter. Non qu6 repuhlicd sit mihi guicmiam carius, sed desperdtis 
etiam Hippocrdtes vetat adhibfre medicinam. Cic. Non qu6d sola oment, 
sed qu6d excellant. Id. Jfeque recusdvit, qu6 minimis legis pcmam subfret. 
Nep. 

Rem. 10. Quin, after negative propositions and questions 
implying a negative, takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, 

1. For a relative with non, after nemo, nuUus, nikil....est, reperltur, 
invenUur,SLc. ; viz est, <Bgr^ reperltur, &c. ; as, Messdnam nemo venit, quin 
viddrit, i. e. qui non vidirit; No one came to Messana who did not see. 
Cic. J^Tego vUam pictHram fuisse..s.q\nii conquisigrit, i. e. qttam non, &c. 
Id. JYihu est, quin maid narrando possit depravdri. Ter. 

2. For ut non, after Tion dubito, non est dubium, facHre non possum, figri 
non potest; nihil, haud multum, haud procul, or minimum.., abest ; nifiU 
prtBtermitto, non recUso, temperdre mihi non possum, vix, (^gj'^t &c- J as, 

Faclre non possum quin ad te mittam, i. e. tU non, &c. Cic. Ego nihil 
preUermlsi, quin Pompeium a Casaris conjunctidne avocarem. Id. Pror- 
sus nihil abest quin sim miserrimus. Id. Quis igUur dubitet quin in vir- 
tote divititB positsB sint ? Id. Ego viz teneor quin accurram. Id. 

^ 263. 1 . The subjunctive is used after particles of wish- 
ing; as uiinam, uti, and O ! si ; as, 

I7£lnam miniis vita cupldi fuissemus ! O that we had been less attached 
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to life ! Cic. O si soHta quiequam virtntis adesset ! Virg. The tense is 
determined by § 260, II. Rem. 8. 

2. Quamvis, however ; licet, although ; tanquam, quasi, ac si, 
tit si, velut si, veluti, and ceu, as if; modo, dum, and dummodo, 
provided, — ^take the subjunctive ; as, 

Quamvis Hie felix sit, However happv he mav be. Cic. Veritas lic^t 
nuUum defensor em obtineat. Though truth shouldf obtain no defender. Id. 
Me omnibus rebus, juxta ac si meusfrater esset, susterUdvit; He supported 
me in every thing, just as though he were my brother. Id. Omniti honesta 
negHgunt dummodo pottrUiam consequantur ; They disregard everjr hon- 
orable principle, provided they can obtain power. Id. Dum mini aiA' 
mum reddas. Hor. 

Quamvis (although) has commonly the subjunctive ; as, Quamvis non 
fuSris svdisor, apprwator certi fuisti. Uic. Sometimes also the indicative ; 
as, Feilcem J^idben, quamvis tutfunira vidit. Ovid. 

Quanquam (although), in Tacitus, and in other later writers, is sometimes 
used with the subjunctive. 

3. After antequam and priusquam, the imperfect and pluper- 
fect tenses are usually in the subjunctive ; the present and per- 
fect may be either in the indicative or subjunctive ; but when 
one thing is declared to be necessary or proper to precede an- 
other, the subjunctive is used ; as, 

Ea causa ante mortua est, quam tu natus esses, That cause was dead be- 
fore you were born. Cic. AvertU equos, priusquam pabitla ffustassent Troys, 
Xanthumque bibissent. Virg. Priusquam incipias, consmto opus est ; Be- 
fore you begin, there is need of counsel. Sail. 

4. Dum, donee, and quoad, signifying until, are followed by 
the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object ; as, 

Dum hie veniret, locum relinquire noluit ; He was unwilling to leave 
the place until he (Milo) should come. Cic. Nihil puto tibi esse ntUius, 
qudm operiri quoad scire possis, quid tibi agendum sit. Id. 

5. Quum or cim, when it signifies a relation of time^ 
takes the indicative; when it denotes a connection oj 
thought, the subjunctive ; as, 

Ciim est allatum ad nos, graz^ter eommOtus sum ; When it was reported 
to us, I was greatly moved. Cic. CClm tot sustineas et tanta negotia, pec- 
cem, si merer tua tempdra, CtBsar ; Since you are burdened with so many 
and so important ajSairs, I should do wrong, if I should occupy your time, 
Cffisar. Hor. 

Rkmark 1. Citm, relating to time, is commonly translated when; 
referring to a train of thought, it signifies since or although. It is some- 
times used as equivalent to qudd (because), and then takes the indicative ; 
as, Ciiin te semper dilexi, necesse est ut sim totus vester. Cic. 

Rem. 2. In narration, cum is usually joined with the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, even when it relates to time ; 
as, 

Gracrhus, cdm rem iUam in rdiglOnem popxtlo venisse sentiret, ad senA- 
turn retulit. Cic. AlexaTuUr, c6m interemisset Clitum, viz manus a se at 
stinuU. Id. 
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In most instances of this construction, the event denoted by the sub- 
junctive seems to relate to that expressed in the clause on which the 
subjunctive depends, not only in regard to tinuj but also as, in some 
sense, a cause. In ^neral, when the attention is directed chiefly to the 
time at which an action occurred, the indicative in any tense may be used; 
when to the action itself, the subjunctive ; as. Hoc cC)m scribebam jam turn 
existimdbam ad te aratiOnem esse perldtam. Cic. Cilm sciret Clodius iter 
necessarium MilOni esse Lanuvium, Rom A svJtHto ipse profectus est. Id. 

For the ^subjunctive afler si and its compounds, see § 261. 
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^2G4« 1. When the relative qui follows tam, adeo^ 
tantus, talis, — or is, ille, or hie, in the sense of talis, — and is 
equivalent to ut with a personal or demonstrative pro- 
noun, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Qui* est tarn Lynceus qui in tands tenebris nihil offendat ? i. cut in tan- 
Us....; Who is so quick-sighted, that he would not stumble in such dark- 
ness. Cic. Talem te esse oporto, qui ab impidrum civium societdte sejun- 
gas. Id. At eaftdt legatio Octavii, in quA peridUM suspicio non subesset, 
1. e. ut in ed. Id. J{ec tamen ego sum ille ferreus, qui fratria carisAmi 
mcerOre non movear, i. e. ut ego non jnovear. Id. 

Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied ; as, 
Res parva dictu, sed quse studiis in magnum certdmen excessSrit, i. e. 
talis ut.... of such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. So qms 
#ttm, for num taUs sum ; as, Q;uis sum^ cujus aures Uedi nefas sit ? Sen. 

2. When the relative is equivalent to quanqtiam is, etsi 
is, or dummodo is, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

LacOyConsilii quamvis egregiifqaod non ipse afierret, tnimf cii« ; Laco,an 
opponent of any measure, however excellent, provided he did not himself 
propose it. Tac. Tu aquam a pumice postilaSy qui ipsu^ sitiat. Plant. 
JWiil nudestum quod non desidSres, i. e. dummddo id. Cic. 

3. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as. 
Quod sine molestid tu& fiat, So far as it can be done without troubling 

you. Cic. Sestius non ventral quod sciam....BO far as I know. Id. 

4. The relative, after the comparative followed by qv^Lm^ 
takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Major sum qujbm cui possit fortuna nocgrCj i. e. qudm ut mihi, &c.; I 
am too great for fortune to be able to injure me. Ovid. AudltA voce vrtB- 
cOnis maius gaudium fuit quitm quod universum homines capSrent ; Upon 
the herald's voice being heard, the joy was too great for the people to 
contain. Liv. 

5. A relative clause expressing a purpose or motive, and 
equivalent to lU with a demonstrative, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 

LacediBmonii legiUos Athenas miserunt, qui eum dbseniem accusArent; 
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The LacedfBmonians sent ambassadors to Athens to accuse him in his ab- 
sence. Nep. CcBsar eqidtdtum omnem prcBmiUU, qui videant, quas in par- 
tes iter faciarU. Caps. 

So with relative adverbs ; as, Lampsacum ei {Themistdcli) rex doniratf 
unde vinum sum^ret, i. e. ex qud or ut inde^ &c. Nep. 

6. A relative clause after an indefinite general expres- 
sion, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Fuerunt eA tempestate^ qui dicSrent ; There were some at that time who 
said. Sail. £rant;quibusa/>/7e<en^£or/a77ke videretur; There were those to 
'whom he appeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Erunt, qui existimdri velint. 
Cic. Si guis etity qui perpetuam oratidnem desid^ret, aUird tulione atuUet. 
Id. Venient Uffiones, qusB nequE me inidtum, neqtie te impunitum patian- 
tur. Tac. So aller est^ in the sense of " there is reason why ; " as, Esi 

Juod gaudeas, You have cause to rejoice. Plaut. Est quod visam domum, 
d. Si est quod desit, ne beatus quidem est. Cic. 

The expressions included in the rule are est^ sujUy adest, pratsto sunt, 
existuntj exoriuntuTy inveniunturf reperiuntuVy si quis est, temptis fuitf tern- 
pus venietj &c. 

The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefinitely ; 
as, Est unde fuse fiant, There are resources whence tliis may be done, 
Ter. Est ubi id isto modo valeat. Cic. 

The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive only 
when they are indefinite. Hence, after sunt quidaiUf sunt nonnuUi, sunt 
multi, Sui.f when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the inr 
dicative ; as, Sunt orati^fnes qwBdam, quas Menocrito dabo. Cic. 

The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used after sunt quiy even 
when taken indefinitely, especially in the poets ; as, Sunty quos juvat. Hot. 

7. A relative clause after a general negative, or an in- 
terrogative expression implying a negative, takes the sub- 
junctive; as, 

Jfemo est J qui haud intelllgat ; There is no one who does not understand. 
Cic. JfuUa res est, qusB perferrt possit continuum laborem ; There is nothing 
which can endure perpetual labor. Quinct. JfuUa pars est corpdris, quas 
rum sit minor. Id. JVeAi/ est, quod non alictiln esse cogatur. Id. In joro 
mx decimus quisque estj qui ipsus sese noscat. Plaut. Qiiis est, qui utUia 
fa^t f Who is there that shuns what is useful ? Cic. ^n est quisquam, 
qui hoc ignoret ? Is there any one who is ignorant of this ? Id. Jfumquid 
est mcUiy quod mm dizSris ? Ter. 

General negatives are ne7no, nullus, nihil, unus non, alius non, non 
quisquam, vix uHu^, nee uUus, &c., with est ; vix with an ordinal and 
quisque ; nego esse quenquam, &c. Interrogative expressions implying a 
negative, are quis, quantus, vter, ecquis, numquis, an ouisguam, an aliquiSf 
quotas quisque, quotus, &c., with est; quot, qudm mutti, &e., with sunt. 
1. The same construction is used aft^r non est, nihil est, quid est, numquid 
est, &/C., followed by quod, cur, or quare, and denoting « there is no reason 
why," " what cause .?^' " is there any reason? " as, Quod timeas, non est; 
There is no reason why you should fear. Ovid. Kihil est, quod adventum 
nostrum pertimescas. Cic. Q^id est, quod de ejus dvitate dubites ? Id. 
^ud est, cur virtus ipsa per se non efficiat becUos ? Id. 

So after rum habeo, or nihil habeo; ajB,J^on habeo, quod te accasem. Cic. 
Mhil haheo, quod scribam. Id. 

Note. The relative clause takes the subjunctive after the ezpreftBioaf 
20* 
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included in this and the last rule, only when it ezpresseB what is intended 
to be affirmed of the aubject of the antecedent clause ; as, JSTemo est, qui 
netciat ; There is no one who is ignorant, t. e. no one is ignorant. Cic. 
80 SutUf qui hoe earpant; There are some who blame this, i. e. some blame 
this. Veil. 

If the relative clause is to be construed as a part of the logical subject , it 
does not re<]|uire the subjunctive ; as, J^Tihil stabile est, quod infidum est; 
Nothing which is faithless is firm. Cic. 

8. A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes 
before, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Peecamsse mihi videor, qui a ts discess^rim ; I think I, have erred in 
havinff left you. Cic. Inertiam accusas adoUscerUiumf qui istam artem 
non ediscant ; You blame the idleness of the young men, because they do 
not learn that art thoroughljr. Id. O fortunate adoUscens, qui twB mrt€ktis 
Homerum prtecOnem invengris ! Id. 

Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut, quippe, or utpote — qui, 
is used, generally with the subjunctive ; as, 

Conmma cumpatre non inlbat, quippe qui ne in oppldum quidem nisi 
rard venisset. die. JVeque AiUonius procul abirat, utpote qui magna 
ezercitu sequeretur. Sail. 

9. After dignus, indignus, apius, and idoneus, a relative 
clause takes the subjunctive ; as, 

VidituTf qui aliquando impSret, dignus esse; He seems to be worthy at 
some time to command. Cic. Pompeius idoneus non est, qui impetret. Id. 
Et rem idoneam, de quk quieratur, et homines dignos, quibuscum disseratur, 
putant. Id. 

Note. If the relative clause does not express that of which the person 
or thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not 
influenced by this rule. Thus, Quis serrms libertate dignus fuity cui 
nostra saius cara non cssetf The subjunctive is here used according to 
No. 7 of this section. 

10. A relative clause, after unus and solus, restricting 
the affirmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 

HiBc est una eontentio, qucB adhuc permansSrit ; This is the only dispute 
which has remained till this time. Cic. Voluptas est sola, que nos vocet 
ad se, et alliceat sudpte naturd ; Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own 
nature, invites and allures us to itself. Id. 

11. When the relative refers to a dependent clause^ it often 
takes the subjunctive. See § 2^, 

12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in 
a narrative after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated 
action is spoken of; as. 

Semper hoMti sunt fortiss^mi, qui summam imperii potirentur ; Those 
have always been considered the bravest, who obtained the supreme do- 
minion. Nep. Ut quisque maxlm^ labor&ret locus, out ipse occurrebat, out 
allquos mittebat. So after si ^uis or qui ; as, Si qui rem maUtiosiiis gessis- 
■et, dedicus ezistimabant. Cic. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

^ 265. Dependent clauses, containing an indirect 
question, take the subjunctive. 

A question is indirect when its substance is stated without the inter- 
rogative form ; as, 

Qualis sit animus ^ ipse animus neseit; The mind itself knows not what 
the mind is. Cic. Crediblle non est, quantum scribam ; It is incredible how 
much I write. Id. Quis ego sim, me rogitas ? Do you ask me who I am .^ 
Plant. Jfec quid scribam, habeo; Nor have I any thing to write. Id. 
Doce me, ubi sint dii ; Inform me where the gods are. Id. Qukm pridem 
sibi hereditas venisset, docet. Id. Mtne accipe^ quare desipiant omnes. Hor. 
Id utrum iUi Bentiant,an verd simQlent, tu intelliges. Cic. QtuBrOjnnm tu 
senatui causam tuam permittas. Id. Vides, ut altd stct nive candldum 
Soracte. Hor. J^escU, vUAue fruatur, an sit apud manes. Ovid. 

All interrogatives may be thus used in indirect questions ; as, 

Quantta, qualis , quot, auoius, quotuplex, utcr ;quisygui,eujas;ubi,qudy 
unde, quhj quorsumy quamaiu, quamdudum, quampridemj quoties, cur, quare, 
quamobrem, quemadmAdum, quom6do, ut, quhm, quantopire, an, tie, num, 
utrum, anne, annon. \ 

Remark 1. The indicative is sometimes used in such constructions ; 
as, Vide avaritia quid facit. Ter. 

Rem. 2. In double questions, the first may be introduced \iyvirum, num, 
or the enclitic ne; and, in such case, the second is usually mtroduced by 
an; as, MvXtum interest, utritm laus imminusitur, an solus deserfttur. Cic. 
The first question is sometimes without any interrogative particle, and the 
second is then introduced by an or ne ; as, J{unc habeam /Zitim, necne, 
incertuvi est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. Dublto an, haud scio an, nescio an, though implying some 
doubt, have generally a sense almost affirmative ', as, Dubito, an huncpri- 
mum omnium ponam; I am inclined to place him first of all. Nep. 

Rem. 4. J^Tescio quis, used nearly in the sense ofatlquis, does not influ- 
ence the mood of the following verb ', as, Lucas, nescio quo casu, noctumo 
tempdre incensus est. Nep. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INTERMEDIATE CLAUSES. 

<^266. 1. When a proposition containing either an 
accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunc- 
tive, has a clause connected with it, as an essential part^ 
either by a relative, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the 
verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunctive ; as, 

Quid enim potest esse tarn perspicuum, quhm esse aliquod numen, quo 
hoc regantur ? For what can be so clear as that there is some divinity by 
whom these things are governed ? Cic. Ulud sic fere dejiniri solet, decs- 
rum id esse, quoaconsentaneum sit hominis exceilentuB. Id. Audiam quid 
sit, qudd EpicHrum non probes ; I shall hear why it is that you do not 
approve of Epicurus. Id. Jussit ut, quts venissent, naves Eubosam petireat, 
Liv. 
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A clause, that connected to a preceding dependent propoation, is 
limeB called an intermediaU clause. 

To this rule belongs the construction of the oriUio oUiqua, or indixect 
discourse, that is, the relating the words or sentiments of another, not in 
the exact form in which they were expressed or conceived, but in that of 
narration. Thus, Cssar said, << I came, I saw, I conquered," is direct^ — 
Cesar said, that he came, saw, and conquered, is indirect discourse. 

2. In the oratio obtiquay the main proposition is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; and depend- 
ent clauses connected with it by relatives and particles, 
take the subjunctive. 

Thus, Cicero and Quinctilian, in quoting the lanffuaee of Marcus An- 
tonius, make use, the former of the oratio directa, me latter of the oratio 
obllqua ; — AtUonius inquU, ** Ars edrum rerum est, quie sciuntur ; " Antoni- 
us says, << Art belongs to those things which are known." Cic. AntotUus 
inmtitf artem edrum rerum esse, quie scianturj Antonius says, that art 
belongs to those things which are kjiown. Qninct. 

So, Socrdtea dieire aoUbat, omnes, m co quod scirent, satis esse eloquaUes; 
Socrates was accustomed to say, that all are sufficiently eloquent in that 
which they understand. Cic. Cato mirdri se aisbatf qudd turn rideret 
arvspeXf aruspicem eitm vidisset. Id. Kegat jus esse, qui miles non sit, 
vugndre eum noste. Id. IndignabarUur iH esse imperiumf ubi non esset 
Xibertas. Li v. It&que Athenienses, quod honestum non esset, id ne ualeqwi- 
dem {esse) putaviruwt. Cic. 

Remark 1. When the subjunctive would be necessary in the oratio 
direeta, to denote liberty, power, <&c., the same remains in the oratio obll- 
qua, and is not changed into the infinitive with an accusative ; as. Ad hoc 
Ariomstus respondit, ^uum vetlet, congrederetur ; To this Ariovistus replied, 
that he might meet him when he pleased. Css. In the oratio direeta, ^his 
would be congredidris. So, Is ita eum Casdre agit, ne aut sua magnopire 
virtuti tribufiret, aut ipsos despicSret. Id. See § 273, 3. 

Rem. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in oratio 
obllqua, either preserving the first person, or adopting the third. 

Rem. 3. When the words or sentiments of a third person are stated in 
oratio oMiqua, sui and suus are commonly used in references made to him. 
See § 206, (1.) 

Rem. 4. The tenses to be used in changing the oratio direeta into the 
cbliqua, depend on the tense of the verb whicn introduces the quotation, 
according to the rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used 
in the direct, the pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form. 

Rem. 5. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive 
circumstance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the 
preceding clause, it takes the indicative ; as, Imperdvit Alexander Lysippo, 
ut eOrum emiUum, qui apud Granlcum oecidSrant, /oc^re^ statuas; Alexan- 
der ordered Lysippus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen 
at the Granicus. Sometimes, in other cases, when it is evident from the 
sense, that the connected clause is an essential part of the proposition, the 
indicative is used, to avoid giving the appearance of contingency to the 
sentence. 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal 
conjunction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood 
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of the preceding verb,) when it contains not the senti- 
ment or allegation of the writer, but that of some other 
person alluded to ; as, 

Socrates accusatus est, qa6d corrumpSret juventntem ; Socrates was ac- 
cused, because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youth. Deum invoc4' 
bant, cujus ad solenne venissent ; They invoked the god, to whose solem- 
nities they had come. Liv. Here the charge of corrupting the youth is 
not made by the writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second 
example, the worshippers alle^ that thej^ have come to attend upon the 
solemnities of the ffod. The mdicative, in such cases, would render the 
writer responsible for the truth of the allegation. 

In the preceding cases, it is not directly said that the sentiments are 
those of another man the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dico, 
puio, arhitror, and the like, are oflen construed in a similar manner /as, 
Quum erdm, HanmhdUs permissu, exisset de castris, rediit paulo post, qudd 
se oblitum nescio quod dicSret,.... .because (as) he said, he had forgotten 
something. Cic. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

<^ 267. The imperative mood is used, in the second person^ 
to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty ; as, 

Jiosee te, Know thyself. Cic. JEquam memento servdre mentem, Re- 
member to preserve an unruf&ed mind. Hor. Hite ades, Come hither. 
Virg. Pasce capeUas, et potum pastas age, et inter agendum oceursdre 
capro caveto. Id. 

The plural form in tote is rare ; as, FacUote. Ovid. PetUcte, Id. 

The third person expresses only a command, and is chiefly 
used in enacting laws ; as, 

Virgines vestdles in urbe custodiunto ignem foci pubPtd sempitemum. 

Cic. 

Remark 1. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, 
and nor by neve ; as, 

Ne tanta animis assuescite beUa. Virg. Ne crede colori. Id. Hominem 
mortuum in urbe ne sepellto, neve urito. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of 
the imperative, to express a command in a milder form, an exhortation, or 
an entreaty. See § 260, II., Rem. 6. Sometimes also the future indica* 
tive. See § 259, Rem. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3. Sometimes, for the simple imperative, far, with the subjunc- 
tive is used ; as, Fac erudias, Instruct, or Take care to instruct. Cic. So 
noli with the infinitive, and cave with the subjunctive, with or without 
ne; as, J^oli ptttHre, Do not suppose. Cic. Cave existCmes, Do not think. 
Id. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

<^ 268. The tenses of the infinitive denote respectively an 
action as present, past, or future, in reference to the time of 
the verbs with which they are connected ; as, 
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Hoc facfire possuni, I am able to do this. Cic. Vidi nostras inimlcoM 
empire helium,! saw that our enemies were desiring war. Id. Jfec gem- 
Cre aerid cessflbit turtur ah tdmo, Nor shall the turtle dove cease to coo 
firom the lofty elm. Virg. VictOrem viettB succubuiHse queror, I com- 
plain ^at the victor has yielded to the vanquished. Ovid. Se a senibus 
audfsse dicsbant, '^^^7 "^*^ ^^^ ^^7 ^^ heard (it) from the old men. Cic. 
Audiet cives tucmsae jirrvm juventus, The youth will hear that the citizens 

have whetted the sword. Hor ^fg^^ ^^^ verbum esse factarum. He 

declares that he is not about to speak. Cic. Postmtam audi^Srat lum datum 
iri^io uxOrem suo, After he haa heard that a wife would not be given to 
his son. Ter. Semper ezistimabltis nihil horum vos visaros fore, You will 
always suppose that you are to see none of these things. Cic. 

Remark 1. The present infinitive is sometimes used to denote a com 
pleted action. This is the usual construction with memlni; but the 
expression denotes rather a recollection of the progress than of the com- 
pletion of the action ; as. Hoc me memird dicSre, I remember my saying 
this. Cic. Teucrum memlni Siddna venire, I remember Teucer's coming 
to Sidon. Virg. 

So, also, with recordor; — Recordor long^ omnibus unum anteferre i9e- 
mosthinem. Cic. 

When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the perfect infinitive Ls 
used with memlni ; as, MemiiusU me ita distribuisse causam. Cic. 

Rem. 2. On the other hand, the perfect sometimes occurs where, in 
English, the present would be used; aJs, Fratres tendemtes Pelion imposa- 
isse OZym/»o,... .endeavoring to place.... Hor. Magnum si pect&re possit 
excussisse deum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The present is also sometimes used for the future, especially 
when the verb has no future j as, Desinefata deUm flecti sperarCf Cenae 
to hope that the fates of the gods will be changed. Virg. Progentem 
Troj&no a sanguine duci audiirat. Id. Cras miki argenium dare dixit, 1. e. 
se dalHrum esse. Ter. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the future infinitive, in both voices, futHrum esse or 
fore, followed by ut and the subjunctive, is often used; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect 
and pluperfect a finished, future action; as, JVunquam putdvi fore, ut sup- 
plez ad te venlrem ; I never supposed (that it would happen) that I should 
come a suppliant to you. Cic. Susplcor fore, ut infringatur komlnum 
improbltas. Id. 

This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no future 
active participle, or no supine ; as, in such case, the regular future infini- 
tive cannot be formed. 

The perfect participle with /ore is also used to denote a future action in 
the passive voice ; as, Q^^d videret nomine petcis helium involatum fore. 
Cic. 

Rem. 5. The periphrastic infinitive formed bj the future active parti- 
ciple with fuisse, denotes a future action contingent upon a conmtion 
which was not fulfilled ; and, in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 
corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, An censes me tantos labores 
Busceptarum fuisse, si iisdem finlbus gloriam. meam quibus vitam essem 
terminatnrus? Do you think that I should have undertaken so great labors 
if, &c. Cic. Ut perspicuum sit omnibus, nisi tanta acerbltas injuria fuisset, 
nunquam illos in eum locum progressaros fuisse,....that they never would 
have come into that place. Id. 

Futurum fuisse, also, with ut and the subjunctive, is used in this sense , 
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as, JVi5t mmcU essent alldti, ezistimdbant plerlqw futaram fuisaej^t oppY* 

dum caperdtar, that the town would have been tidh:en. CfBB. This rorm 

is necessary in the passive voice. 

Rem. 6. The perfect infinitive, like the past tenses of the indicative, 
sometimes corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause ) as, (Dixit) iibi vitamfiluB svA cariOrem fuisse, si libiris 
ac pudiciB vivire lit^tum fuisset; (He said^ that the life of his daughter 
haa been dearer to him than his own, if it nad been permitted.... Liv. 

This use of the perfect infinitive is necessary when the verb has no 
future participle; as, Si tenuisset Stesichdnis modum, tdditur proximus 
4BmtUdri Homerum potuisse; He seems to have been able, t. e. it seemi 
that he would have been able, to rival Homer, if, &c. Quinct. 

^ Xo9« The infinitive mood, in Latin, is often used, not indefinite 
ly , but with a subject of its own in the accusative case. See § 239. 

The infinitive passive of a neuter verb, like the third person singular of 
that voice, is sometimes used without a subject ; as, Vides toto properari 

litdrey Tou see that haste is made Virg. See § S 209, Rem. 3, (2), and 

239, Rem. 3. ^ 

The present infinitive has sometimes, in narration, a subject in the 
nominative. See § 209, Rem. 5. 

The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusa- 
tive, may be the subject of a verb ; as, 

Ad rempnblicam veriinet me conserv&rl. It concerns the state that I 
should be preserved. Cic. J^unqtiani est utile peccare. To do wrong is 
never useful. Id. JEquum est, peccdtis veniam poscentem reddgre rursus. 
Hor. See §201, IV. 

Remark 1. In such constructions, when no subject is ex- 
pressed before the infinitive, an indefinite word for person or 
thing, or a reflexiTe pronoun, is commonly implied. 

Thus, in the last two examples, as the propositions are true in their 
widest application to moral beings, ^ven^viam. may be understood before 
peccdre and reddire. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive is oflen the subject of a proposition when the 
substantive verb with an adjective forms the predicate, and also when 
the verb in the sentence is impersonal, or is used impersonally, either in 
the active or passive voice ; as. Cut verba dare diMdlle est. Ter. MendA- 
cem memdrem esse oportet. Quinct. J^eque est te failure cuiquamf sc. pote. 
Virg. Jfan enim me hoc jam dicSre pudebit. Cic. See § 209, Rem. 3, (5.) 

Rem. 3. The infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive ; as, 
AtuUo non licire cidquam in nave capiUos deponSre. Ter. 

^ 270. The infinitive, either with or without a subject- 
accusative, may depend upon a verb ; as, 

HcBC vitare cupimus, We desire to avoid this. Cic. Poetas omnino nan 
eonor attin^Sre, I do not attempt to read the poets at aU. Id. Ssntentiam 
valere cupierunt, They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. Spero 
te yalere, I hope that you are well. Id. 

Remark 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an 
adjective, and sometimes upon a noun ; as. 
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IHgnnu amtri, Worthy to be loved. Virg. Audax omnia, perp^tiy Res- 
olute to endure every thing. Hor. SoUers om&ie, Skilful to adorn. Ovid. 
Segnes solvere nodum. Hor. Indodilis pauperiem pati. Id. Lenis reclu- 
d^re. Id. See § 213, Rem. 4, (1.) Tempus est kujus Ubrt facSre Jinem, 
It is time to finish this book. Nep. InUt consilia reges toll^re, He devrised 
a plan to destroy the kings. Id. 

Rkii.2. The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands uncon- 
nected, especially in vehement interrogations or ezclamatLons ', as, JIfene 
inceplo desistdre victam, nee posse ItaUdTeuersrumavertire regem 7 That I, 

vanquished, should desist nom my undertaking, nor be able P Virg. 

He misiruml te in tantas mrumnas propter me incidisse ! Cic. 

So, in the oratio oUiqua, the words signifying said, saying, Slc,, are 
often omitted; as. Id facile efflci posse, sc. dixU. Nep. Q^em signum 
daXQimnfugienabiisf Curt. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive is sometimes omitted ; as, Ei vromnciam, JVk- 
midiam popiUus jussit, sc. dari. Sail. In the compouna forms of the 
infinitive, esse and fuisse are commonly omitted ; as, Sed deed re Ugatos 
missHros dixtrunt, sc. esse. Nep. 

<^ 271. The infinitive without a subject is only used after 
certain verbs, especially such as denote desire, ability, inten- 
tion, or endeavor ; as, 

Cupio, opto, vdo, and its compounds; jMSSum, tpuo, nequeo, valeo , 
eogito (to design), decemo (to determine), juro, conjUro, propono, staiuo, 
and constituo (to determine), studeo (to intend) ; conor, pugno for conor, 
tendo, contendo, tento, &6. ; to which may be added auaeo, consuesco^ 
insiieseo, caspiy debeo, desHno, desisto, disco, doceo, diMto, kaheo for posswm 
or deheo, incinio, intermiUo, nescio, paro, parco, preUermitto, reaOso, soleo, 
vereor, and the passives audior, cogor, creaor, dicor, exisa.mor,feror, negor, 
nuntior, perhibeor, putor, trader, and videor. 

The poets, also, use the infinitive after fiige and parce for noli, and 
sometimes after caveo, fugio, gaudeo, horreo, metuoj memlni, obliviscar, 
quaro, refom^ldo, refugio, tempiro, timeo, and some others. It is also 
used, in a few instances, after verbs of motion, to denote a purpose ; as, 
IntroiU videre. He came in to see. Ter. JWm te frangfire persSquar. Hor. 

Remark 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infin- 
itive, may be followed by the subjunctive with a conjunction ; and with 
some of them, this is the regular construction; as, Sententiam ne dicgret, 
recusdvit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The passives in the above list may either be used personally, 
with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, followed by the accusative with 
the infinitive. The former construction is more common, especially with 
videor. Thus we may say. Mater PausanUB eo tempdre vixisse dicitur, 
or DicXtur eo tempdre mairem PausanitB vixisse ; The mother of Pausaniaa 

is said to have been living or. It is said that the mother of Pausaniaa 

was living Nep. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive without a subject is used after a verb, 
only when it denotes an action or state of the subject of that 
verb. 

Sometimes, even when the subject remains the same, the infinitive 
takes a pronoun as its subject, especially after cupio, volo, malo, corunr, and 
studeo; as, Cupio me esse clementem. Cic. Omnis homines, qui sese stu 
dent praestare cetiris animdUbus. Sail. 
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<^ 372. The infinitive with the accasative depends on 
verbs and phrases which denote either the exercise of the 
senses or intellectual powers, or the communication of thought 
to others ; as, 

Videbat, id sine rege Persdrum non posse fMri ; He saw that that could 
not be done without the aid of the king of the Persians. Nep. Credunt 
se negUgi, They believe themselves to be neglected. Ter. Ea te ex litiris 
cognoseire arbitror, I suppose that you know those things by means of 
letters. Cic. Me in ejus potestdte dixi fore. Id. Affirmant mdltumjacere 
animos. Liv. Sape venit ad aures ineas, te istud nimis erebrd dicSre, satis 
te tibi vixisse, Cic. Earn pugnam ad Perusiam pugnatam {esse), quidam 
auctores sunt. Liv. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the 
obiect of the verb being boui in the accusative, the passive infinitive is 
substituted for the active, by which means the subject is put in the abla- 
tive, or the accusative with per; as, J^Te fandoquidem audltum est, era- 
codilum violdtum esse ab ^gyptio ; instead of ^gyptium crocodilum vio- 
Idsse. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After verbs of the above significations^ the conjunction that, in 
English, is not represented in Latin by a corresponding conjunction, as nt 
or ^udd followed by the indicative or subjunctive ; but, instead of that con- 
struction, the subject following tJtat is put in the accusative, and its verb 
in the infinitive. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive with the accusative is sometimes 
translated by a similar form in English, but usually either by 
the indicative or potential, according to its connection ; as, 

Te tud virtute frui cupimns ; We wish you to enjoy, or that you mav 
enjoy.... Cic. Miror te ad me nihil scrib€re...that you do not write... Id. 
AudHraJt non datum injilio uzorem ^to....that she would not be given.... 
Ter. 

Rem. 4. As the present infinitive denotes unfinished action, and relates 
to the time of the verb on which it depends, it expresses unfinished past 
action, and corresponds to the imperfect indicative, when with an accusa* 
tive it follows a past tense ; as, Dixit desdrem facSre, He said that Cesar 
toaf doing. Cees. In like manner the perfect infinitive with an accusative 
ailer a past tense corresponds to the pluperfect indicative; as, Dixit 
CtBsdrem fedsse, He said that Cssar had done. 

Rem. 5. The present infinitive after verbs of sense, is often 
equivalent fo the present participle ; as, 

SurgSre videt limam, He sees the moon (to rise) rising. Virg. Arma 
rutilare vident. Id. Videbis collucgre faces. Id. JVec Zephpros audis 
spirare ? Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing ? Id. Sotpe Hoe majores 
natu dicSre audivi. Cic. 

In the following example, the infinitive and present participle are used 
in the same construction i-^Medium video discedfire ccdum palantes^e 
poU Stellas. Virg. 

^ 273. When the particle that, in English, introduces a 
clause denoting a purpose, object, or result, it is a sign of the 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by ut, &/C. (see 
§ 262) ; but otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative 
with the infinitive. 
21 
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1. The subjunctive is commonly used after verbs of endeae- 
aringy aiming^ and accomplishing. 

Such are faeio, ^gieio, perfieio^ studeo ; id, hoc or Ulud ago ; apB-ra.'m. do, 
medUorfCuro, in animum induco, consilium eapio, nitoTf eantauioy video (to 
take care), nihil antiouitu haheo quhm, &a.\ as, EloquaUid perfisdi, itf 
auxilio socidTum Laceaamanii privarentur. Nep. 

Fado with tU and the Bubjunctive is lUso used as a periphrasis for the 
indicative ; as, ItwUus guidem feci, ut L. Flaminium e sendtu ejidrem, for 
invitiLs fjed. Cic. 

Facioy when used of a writer, in the sense of introduces or represeniSf 
is sometimes joined with a participle ; as, Ledium et SajnOnem &cimnf 
admirantes. Cic. Effido, in the sense of proving, takes an infinitive , as, 
J^ieaarckus vuU effic^re animos esse mortdles. Id. 

2. Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish^ to 
advise, to commission, to encourage, to command, and the like, 
when the purpose of the request, &c., is to be expressed, usu- 
ally take afler them the subjunctive with ut or ne; as, 

Te mm hortor stdum sed etiam oro, ut totd mente in rempuUieam incum- 
has. Cic. Monet, ut suspiddnes vitet. Gibs. Volusino mandat, ut ad se 
revertatur. Id. 

J^unliOf scriboj and even dico, are followed by the subiunctiTe, when 
they imply an injunction or intention that something should be done ; as, 
Htee nunc non ut facias, sed ut te faUrt et fedsse gaudeas, scribo. Cic. 
Misit qui didrett ne discedgret. Nep. 

Jubeo commonly takes the accusative with the infinitive, but sometimes 
the subjunctive, especially when used absolutely, or without the person 
being expressed to whom the command is civen ; as, Jubete istoe exIie 
foras. Ter. Sivejubebat ut fac^rem quid. Hor. * 

3. In the oratio ohUqua, the construction of the accusative 
with the infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to 
denote possibility, liberty, or duty ; as, 

Virginius unum Ap. Claudium legum expertem esse aiebat : respic^rent 
tribumd homines castdlum omnium sceUrum. Liv. 

On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used, after a verb of 
asking, commanding, &c., the construction often passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive ; as, Ordbat ne se ut parricidam lihirCtm 
aversarentur : sibi vitam jSZue sud caricrem fiiisse si .... Xdv. See § 266, 2 
Rem. 1. 

4. Verbs which denote willingness, unwillingness, permission, 
and necessity, commonly take the accusative and infinitive, but 
sometimes the subjunctive. 

Such are volo, nolo, malo, opto, permitto, potior, sino^ licet, oportet, and 
necesse est; as, Optavit ut in currumpatris tollerfitur. Cic. QjuisAntofUo 
permlsit, vJt partes facfiret .? Id. 

An infinitive passive without a subject, is sometimes used with oporttt ; 
as, Kon oportuit relictas, sc. esse anduas. Ter. Ut ut erat, mansum tamen 
oportuit, sc. esse. Id. JWm putdbant de tali viro suspidonibus oporUre 
judicari. Nep. 

Some other verbs which regularly take the accusative with the infinitive 
after them, are occasionally followed by the subjunctive. 
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5. After verbs denoting^'oy or griefs surprise or wonder ^ either 
the accusative with the infinitive, or quod with the indicative or 
subjunctive, may follow. 

Such are gaudeo, detector , gratum est mikij doleo, angor, indignor, miror; 
as, Angor animo rum armis egere rempublicam. Cic. Gaudeo tiJbi jucun.' 
das meas esse litSras. Id. Gaudeo qu6d te interpellavi. Id. 

After doleo, gaudeOy and other neuter verbs, the clause containing the 
accusative with the infinitive is not the object of the verb, but of some 
preposition understood, as propter, &c. ' See § 232, (2.) 

6. The particle thaty in English, is represented in Latin by qudd, when a 
demonstrative pronoun, as hoc, iUud, istudy &c., precedes, or is to be sap- 
plied. In such case, qudd is followed b^ Uie indicative ; as, Illud quoque 
nobis accidit incommddum, qu6d M. Junius hoc tempdre abest. Cic. 

Quodj in the beginning of a sentence, in the sense of as to, especially in 
the epistolary stvle, is followed by an indicative. See § 206, (14.) Qudd 
(that) is generally explanatory, or denotes a cause ; ut (that), a purpose 
or result. 

Note. The construction of the infinitive resembles that of 
a noun in the singular number and neuter gender. 

Thus, like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with 
it; as, Totum hoc philosophari dispVlcet. Cic. See § 205, Rem. 8. 

It may be followed by a limiting genitive ) as, Cujus non dimicare fuil 
vincire. Val. Max. 

It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See' § § 209, Rem. 3, 
(5,) and 229, Rem. 5. It may also be used afler neuter verbs, like an ac- 
cusative, depending on a preposition understood; as, Te accepisse meas 
litiras gaudeo. Ter. See § § 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

It is also used like a predicate-nominative ; as, Videre est perspicSre 
aliquid. Cic. See § 210. 

It may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun. 
See § 270, Rem. 1. 

It may, like an accusative, depend on a preposition ; as, Frater plordre. 
Hor. See § 235. 

It is used also like an ablative ; as, Audito regem in SHciliam tendgre. 
Sail. 

It sometimes, also, denotes a purpose, like a participle in dus; as, Lorf- 
cam donat habere viro, Virg. 



PARTICIPLES. 

<^274. 1. Participles are followed by the same cases 
as their verbs ; as, . 

Quidnm, poeta nomindius; A certain one, called a poet. Cic. Catulo- 
rum oblita leana, The lioness forgetful of her whelps. Virg. Faventes 
rebus Cartlioginiensium, Favoring me interests of the Carthaginians. Liv. 
Tendens ad sidHra palmas. Virg. Accusdtus rei capitaXis, Cic. Omina 
doctus. Stat. Casus abies visiira marinos. Id. CarUUri arbdre monies* 
Ovid. Farcendum est tenSris. Juv. Utendum est aetate. Ovid. 

2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote 
respectively an action which is present, past, or future, in refer- 
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ence to the time of the verb with which thej are connected ; 
as, 

Simul hoc dicens attoUit se. Virg. Turn ad Tkraseam in kortis a^ntexn 
mistus est. Tac. Tumum fii^entem hoc terra vidlbit. Id. Qui miasus ab 
Argis hold, consedirat urbe. id. Lamia munire adUitdds perfanctus, petU 
praturam. Cic. Jussas cum fide pcenas Utam. Hor. Juvinis medias mori- 
tHruB in hostes irruit. Virg. PeritOrus inj€cU sese in agmen. Id. ZUa tibi 
ventOra heUa expediet. Id. 

Remark 1. The present participle sometimes denotes that 'w^liich is 
about to be done ; as, InterclUnt hiems, et terruit AusUr euntes, .... as thej 
were on the point of going. Virg. 

Rem. 2. The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose ; as, 
Cunctis nam lecti navllms ibant, orantes veniam, et tenqdum damOre peU- 
haiUf .... to sue for favor.... Id. ^ 

Rem. 3. The perfect participle passive often denotes the result of a 
past action, and thus supplies the place of a present participle passi-ve ; as, 
Jifotus evdlatpiced tectus caligine .... covered with pitchy darkness. Orid. 

Rem. 4. Habeo, with perfect participles denoting knowledge and deter- 
mination, forms a periphrasis, instead of the verb of the participle ; as, 
Chdii animum perspectnm haheo, cognitum, judicatum ; for perspeaU, Do, 
reddo euro, and faeio, are sometimes so construed with participles ; as, 
Missam iramfaeiet, for mittet. Ter. 

Rem. 5. The perfect passive participle is sometimes used to supply the 
place of a verbal noun in io or us ; as, Ante Romam conditam, Before the 
building of Rome. Cic. Post genus hominum natum. Id. Post sacra 
constituta. Id. 

Rem. 6. The future active participle often denotes inten- 
tion or purpose ; as, 

Ad Jovem HammOnem ver^t consultorus de origine sud ; He goes to 
Jupiter Ammon, to consult him about his origin. Just. 

Rem. 7. The participle in dus, also, denotes a purpose, when 
joined with verbs signifying to give, to deliver, to agree for, to 
have, to receive, to undertake, &c. 

Such are do, trado, trihuo, attribuo, mando, mitto, condiico, loco, habeo, 
accipio, suscipio, rdinquo, euro, deposco, rogo ; as, Testamentum tUn tradit 
legendum, He delivers his will to you to read. Hor. Attribuit nos truci- 
dandos Cethfgo. Cic. Q^od utendum accepBris, reddXto. Id. 

Rem. 8. The participle in dus, when agreeing with the sub- 
ject of a sentence, has the signification of necessity or propri- 
ety ; sometimes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of 
possibility ; as, 

Is venerandus a nobis et colendus est. He should be worshipped and 
honored by us. Cic. Delenda est Carthago, Carthage must be destroyed. 
Cato. H<Bc speranda fuerunt. Virg. So with est used impersonally ; as, 
Utriim pace nobis an hello esset utendum. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 
has thiB signification ; as, Facta narrahas dissimulanda tibi. You were 
relating facts which you should have concealed. Ovid. A. L. BrtUoprin^ 
ape hujus mazinA conservandi generis et iwminis. Cic. 
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Rem. 9. The participle in dus, in its oblique cajses, supplies the place 
of a present participle of the passive voice, to denote a continued or in- 
complete action. See § 275, II. 

For the dative of the agent after participles in dus, see § 225, III. 

3. Participles are often employed instead of conditional, ex- 
planatory, adversative, and other dependent clauses ; as, 

Curio, ad focum sedenti (as he was sitting) magnum auri pandus Sam- 
nltes attuJUrurU. Cic. Tridtd viam progressi, rursua reverUrunt, for, cum • 
progressi essent. Cees. Piura locutQros abire.nos jussit, .... when we were 
going to say more. 

If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposi- 
tion, it is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See § 257. 

Note. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a 
present participle passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, quum 
amMvisset cannot be exchanged for a participle corresponding with the 
English having loved. As the perfect participles of deponent verbs, how- 
ever, have an active signification, they admit of the participial construc- 
tion. The want of a perfect active {)articiple may also be supplied by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absolute. See § 257, Rem. 5. 



GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 

<^ 275. I. Gerunds are followed by the same cases as 
their verbs ; as, 

Metus parendi sibi, Fear of obeying him. Sail. Pareendo victis. By 
sparing the vanquished. Li v. Effiror studio patres vestros videndi, 1 am 
transported with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Petendi conijfuJatum 
gratid. Sail. Venit ad recipiendum pecunias. Varr. 

Remark 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter sin^ar of participles in dus, but it has the meaning of the active 



voice. It IS sometimes translated by the present participle with a prepo- 
sition, and sometimes W an infinitive active ; as. Consilium Laeedan 
occupandi; A design of occupying, or to occupy, Lacediemon. Liv. 



Rem. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in a passive 



sense ; as, Spes restituendi nulla erat, .... of bem? restored. Nep. Athenas 
erudiendi gratid missus, .... for the purpose of being instructed. Just. 
Ante domandum. Virg. 

Rem. 3, As the infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, so 
the gerund supplies the genitive, dative, ablative, and, after a preposi- 
tion, the accusative, of a verbal noun of similar meaning. 

II. Instead of the gerund of an active verb with its ob- 
ject in the accusative, the participle in dm is often used, 
the object taking the case in which the gerund would have 
been, and the participle agreeing with it ; as, 

ConsUia urbis delendsB (Cic), for urbem ddendi, Plans for destroying 
the city. Reparandarum classium caitsd (Suet), for reparandi classes. 
Perpetiendo labori idoneus. Colum. Ad defendendam Romam ab oppug* 
nandcl Capud duces Romdnos abstrahire. Liv. 

21 • 
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Remark 1. The same construction is used with the future passive 
participles of utoryfnwr^fungor, and potior j as these verbs were originally 
followed by the accusative ; as, Mtas ad hmc utenda idonea. Ter. Jus- 
tUia firuendiB causd. Cic. In omni munire fungendo. Id. 

Rem. 2. When a participle is thus used for a gerund, it is called a 

Serundivej and is usually translated like a gerund. The ^rundive cannot 
e substituted for the ^rund, where ambiguity would arise from the gen- 
der not bein^ distinguishable. It should not be used when the object of 
the gerund is a neuter pronoun or adjective ; as, Allquid faciendi raiio 
(Cic), not aUcHjus. Artem et vera ei falsa dijuMcandi (Id), not' verOrum 
aijtuUiMndorum. 

III. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, 
have been already given, amongother nouns, under the heads Genitive, Da- 
tive, Accusative, and Ablative. The following ^marks specify in what con- 
nections they are used : — 

Remark 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerundives may 
follow either nouns or adjectives ,* as, 

Amor hdbendi, Cic. Patriam spes videndi. Virg. JWzm habet natHra, 
ut aUarum omnium rerum, sic vivendi modum. Cic. Barb&ra consuetudo 

hominum immolandOrum. Id. Venandi studissi. Cic. Certus eundi. 

Virg. Insultus navigandi. Ces. Perltus civit&tis regendxB. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns after which these genitives most frequently occur are, 
amor, ars, causa, consilium, consuetudo, cupidUas, facuUas, gratia, locus, 
Ucemtia, modus, occasio, oHum, potestas, spes, studium, tempos, venia, vis, 
voluntas. 

(2.) The adjectives which most frequently take after them these geni- 
tives^ are such as denote desire, knotUedge, remembrance, and their contra- 
ries ; as, cupidus, studiosus, perUus, imperUus, insuStus, certus, rudis; &c. 
See § 213, Rem. 1, (3.) 

^3.^ The genitive plural sometimes depends upon a gerund in di, instead 
of being joined with the gerundive ; as, FacvUas agrOrum condonandi. Cic. 
J^ominandi istdrum erit copia. Plant. In castra venerunt sui purgandi 
causd. Cses. This construction is. most common with pronouns. 

(4.) The gerund in di, for the gerundive, is sometimes found also with 
pronouns of the singular number and feminine gender ; as, Qyjoniam tui 
videndi est copia. Plaut. Ego ejus videndi cupidus rectit consiquor. Ter. 
In these examples, tui and ^us are feminine. 

(5.) The gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are sometimes 
found in the genitive denoting a tendency, without any noun or adjective 
on which they can depend ; as, Regium imperium initio conservands 
libertatis fiUrat. Sail. Causa or ^atia tclvlj sometimes be sup*plied. In 
some other cases, the word on which the gerund in di depends is not ex- 
pressed ; as, Maneat provinciaUbus potentiam suam tali modo ostentandi, 
BC.faeultas. Tac. Chm haberem in animo navigandi, sc. propositum. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used 
especially after adjectives signifying usefulness or Jitness, and 
also after verbs, to denote a purpose ; as, 

Charta emporetica est inuUlis scribendo. Flin. Capessendae reimtbUca 
kabUis. Tac. Ut nee triumviri accipiundo, nee scriha referundo siifficirent. 
Liv. Lo€um oppUdo condendo capire. Id. 

(1.) The verbs and phrases upon which this dative most frequently de- 
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pends are, studeo ; intentus sum ; impendOf eonaUmo or insHmOf tempus ; 
opSram do, desum, sum (signifying to serve for, to be adequate to), f ado, and 
suMcio. 

The dative afler sum is usually supposed to depend on an adjective un- 
derstood. See § 227, Rew. 3. 

(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used after 
names of office ; as, Decemviri leglbus scribendis. Lay, So, ComiHa cre- 
andis decemvlris. Id. 

(3.) A purpose is more commonly expressed b^ ad and the accusative, 
than by the dative ; as, Pecus ad vescendum honUnibus apta. Cic. 

(4.) Instead of the gerund or gerundive after adjectives, the poets some- 
times use the infinitive, in imitation of the Greek construction ; as, ^udaz 
omnia perpSti, i. e. ad omnia perpetienda. Hor. See § 270, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 3. The accusative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions ad or inter, and sometimes ante, circa, or ob ; 
as, 

^d pcenitendum propirat, qui citd jttdtceU. Pub. Syr. Inter bibendum. 
While drinking. Just. Ad castra facienda. Cic. Ob absolvendum. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions a, ah, de, e, ex, or in ; or it is used without a 
preposition, as the ablative of cause, manner, means, or instru- 
ment; as, 

Aristotilem non deterruit a scribepdo. Cic. Ex assentando. Ter. J^fon 
videor a defendendis hominlbus discedire. Cic. Crescit eundo. Virg. Rem 
quierunt mercataris faciendis. Cic. OratiOnem Latinam legendis nostris 
efficies pleniorem. Id. 

This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum ; as, Pro 
vapulando. Plant. Cum loquendo. Quinct. 



SUPINES. 

<^ 276. I. Supines in um are followed by the same 
cases as their verbs ; as, 

JWm Graiis sertntum matrlbus iJbo, I shall not go to serve Grecian 
matrons. Virg. Eurypplum citatum oracQla Phtsbi mittimus. We send 
Eurypylus to consult the oracle of Apollo. Id. 

II. Supines in um follow verbs of motion, and serve 
to denote the purpose of the motion ; as, 

Te id admonitum venio. Plant. Cubitum discessimus. Cic. Ire dejec- 
tum monumenta regis. Hor. So after participles ; as, Patriam defensnm 
revocdtus. Nep. Spectatum admissi. Hor. 

Remark 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do not ex« 
press motion ; as. Do fiUam nuptum. Ter. Vos vltum injurias hortor. Sail. 

Rem. 2. The supine in um with eo often forms a periphrasis equiva- 
lent to the same mood and tense of the verb from which the supine is 
formed ; as, JVe bonos omnes perdTtum eant (Sail.), for perdant. Ereptum 
eunt (Id.), for eripiunt. Ultum ivit (Tac), for ultus est. 
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RsM. 3. The sapine in um most frequently occurs with the infinitive 
uif with which it forms the future infinitive passive ; as, Brvium visum 
iri a UM jmto. Cic. In this construction tiie accusative properly depeads 
upon the supine, and in is used impersonally ; thus, '^ I suppose (that it 
is going by me), s. e. that I am going to see Brutus." 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in um after a verb of motion, a gerand 
or gerundive in the accusative with ad^ or in the genitive with causA^ or 
gratiA, also the subjunctive with ic/ or qui, and a present or future partici- 
ple active, mav be used to express a purpose. For the gerund and gerun- 
dive, see § 275 ; for the subjunctive with trf, § 262, — ^wiSi qui, § 264 ; and 
for participles, § 274. 

The infinitive, also, is sometimes used by the poets, instead of the 
supine, to express a purpose. See § 271. 

III. The supine in it is used to limit the meaning of 
adjectives signifpng wonderful, agreeable, easy or difficulty 
worthy or unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others ; 
as, 

MtraHle dittu ! Wonderful to tell, or to be told ! Virg. Jueundnm eo^- 
frtte alque auditu, Pleasant to be known and heard . Cic . Res faetu facilts, 
A thing easy to be done. Ter. Locus adUu diffidiUs. Sail. Turpia 
dietu. Cic. Opamumfaetu. Id. 

Rkmabk 1. The principal adjectives after which the supine in u occurs, 
are affabHiSy arduus, asper, bonus, dienus,indignMs,fadlUs, dijfit^Us ,f cuius ^ 
gravis yhonestus, horrenkus, tmeredi hl lis, jueundus, injucundus, memoraiUliSj 
pmleker, varus, turpis, and uttUs. 

Rem. 2. The supine in u is used also after the nouns fas, 
nefas, and opus ; as, 

Hoc fas est dietu. Cic. J^efas dietu. Ovid. Dictu opus est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. As the supine in « is commonly translated bv a passive form, 
it is placed under the passive voice. In many cases, nowever, it may 
with equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It seems not to 
differ in its nature firom other verbal nouns in u9,of the fourth declension. 
In the expressions, Obsondtu redeo (Plant.), Cubitu surgat (Cato), 06- 
sonatu ana cubitu, though following verbs, are by some considered^ as 
supines, by others as nouns depending on a preposition understood. 

The supine in u, even when it follows adjectives, might, as a verbal 
noun, be referred to § 250. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in u, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
dive with ad, or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes m the 
dative or accusative, may be used ; as, ^rdua imitdtu, cetiritm cognosci 
utilia. Val. Max. lUud autem facHle ad credendum est. Cic. Opus pro- 
scriptiOne dignum. Plin. Aqua potui jucunda. Id. FacUior ad mtellec- 
tum atque imitatiOnem. Quinct. 

The construction with ad and the gerund, or with sum and the infini« 
tive, is used by the best writers after yScl/w, ffifficilis, void jucundus. Th« 
most common construction of dignus is with qui and the subjunctive 
See §264,9. * ^ *' 
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ADVERBS. 

<^ 277. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbs^ 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs ; as, 

Ben^ mones, You advise well. Ter. Fortisslmd urgeiUts, Most vigor- 
ously pressing on. Plin. MaU narrando. Ter. Long& disnmUis. Cic. 
Fa/<^ bmi. Id. 

Remark 1. Adverbs sometimes, also, modify nouns; as, 
Homerus plarU ordtor. Cic. Admddum pueUa. Liv. Mhil adrnddum, 
Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adverbs may also modify adjective pronouns, and 
prepositions ; as, 

Planh noster. Cic. Paidd vltra earn locum. Css. 

Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative 
word, destroys the negation ; as, 

JVbn parere noluU, He was not unwilling to obey. Nep. Havd ignAra 
Tnalif Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Nee verd non omni supplicio digju. Cic. 
Baud nihil est. It is something. Ter. So, nonnuUi, some } nomvunquamf 
sometimes. 

Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition 
are both modified by negative words, the proposition is affirm- 
ative; as, 

Kemo non videt, Every one sees. Cic. So, if both the antecedent and 
the predicate of a relative clause are negative, the proposition is affirma- 
tive ; as, Xfevno est, qui nesdat ; Every body knows. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Two negatives, however, though connected as above sped" 
fied, sometimes strengthen the negation ; as, Neque Hit baud objiciet ndkit 
Plant. Jura te non nociturum hatnini nemini. Id. Especially are neqtMf 
nee, and sometimes non, thus used afler a negative, instead of aut or Del ; 
as, Non me carminibus vincei, nee Orpheus, nee Linus. Virg. Neminem, 
non re, non verbo, non vuUu denlque offendi. Cic. Nullius rei neque pras^ 
neque manceps foetus est. Nep. 

Rem. 6. Non is sometimes omitted after non modd or non 
solum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem ; as, 

Miki non modd irasci, sed ne doUre quidem impllne licet, .... not only not 
to be angry, but.... Cic. Ciim senatm. non soliim jwdre rempuUicam, sed 
ne lugere quidem liceret. Id. 

JVon is also rarely omitted afler non modb when followed bv sed or veHiiii 
with etiam ; as, Qui non modd eafut'Ura timet, veriim etiamfert, sustinetque 
prcBsentia; Who not only does not fear.... Cic. 

Rem. 7. Facll^, in the sense of undoubtedly, clearly, ia joined to super- 
latives, and words of similar import ; as, Vir unus totius Gr<BcuB facili 
doctissimus. Cic. Homo regiOnis illitis virtute facil^ princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Adverbs are sometimes equivalent to phrases con- 
taining an antecedent and a relative, both of which would be 
in an oblique case. 
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When thufl retolved, the antecedent will be found to modify some i^ord 
in its own claoae, and the relative to serve both as a connective for a sub- 
sequent clause, and a modifier of some word contained in it. Hence, 
such adverb serves the threefold purpose of a connective and a double 
modifier; as, 

Ed postquam Ctuar pervenU^ obsides poposcit ; After CsBsar came thitber, 
he demanded hostages (Ctes.) ; i. e. ObtHaes poposcit post id tempus, in quo 
ed pervinit; He demanded hostages after the time at which he came thither ; 
where post id tempus modifies poposcit y and in quo serves as a connecti-ve, 
and also modifies pervenit. 

Frequently, for greater precision, an additional adverb is introduced, 
which, in the resolution of thev phrase, stands in, and sometimes supplies, 
the antecedent clause ; as, Ed postquam perv€nity tmn obsides poposcit, .... 
then he deinanded hostages ; i. e. ObAdes poposcit tempdre, post id temples 
in quo ed vervinit; He demanded hostages at a time subsequent to the time 
at which ne came thither. So, Cdm venit calamXtaSy tum detrimenium acdp- 
Uur (Gic), i. e. Detrimentum eo tempdre acdpXtuTy in quo venit calamUas. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ 278. Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, and 
some others, connect words which are in the same con- 
struction. 

Words are in the same construction, when they stand in the same rela- 
tion to some other word or words in the sentence. Hence conjunctions 
connect the same cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, the same moods 
of verbs, and adverbs and propositions relating to the same word ; as, 

Pulvis et umbra sumus^ We are dust and sbade. Hor. Situet Tullia 
vaUtiSf eeo et CicSro valimus. Cic. Acrggre jacto turrlbus^e constitutis. 
Ces. Clarus et honoratus vtV, An illustrious and honorable man. Id. 
Casar Remos cohortatus, liberaliterque oratiOne prosecatus. Cses. Pater 
tuuSy qium colui et dilexi. Cic. Cum triumpkum egSris, censorque fuSris, 
et obiCris legdtus. Id. Ciim ad oppHdum accessisset, eastr&que ibi pon£ret. 
CflBs. Ades animOf et omitte tmUfrem. Cic. Ea videre ac perspicSre 
potestis. Id. Graviter et copiose dixisse dicitur. Id. Cum fratre an sine. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the copulative conjunctions a«, fltyic«, 
et.etiam, que, nee, neque, the disjunctive^ aut, seu, sive, ve, vd, neve, neu, 
and also quAm, praUerquam.nist, an, nempe, quamvis, nedum, sed, autem, 
verum. and, m general, such as, when used to connect clauses, do not im- 
ply a dependence of the following upon the preceding clause. To these 
may be added the adverbs of Hkeness, ceu, tanquam, quasi, ut, &c. ; as, 
JJTec census, nee clarumiwmen avorum, aed probttas magnos ingerdumque 
font. Ovid. Ph\Ufs6phi negant quenquam virum bonum esse, msi sapien- 
tem. Cio. OUma virtiUem tanquam umbra sequltur. Id. 

Rem. a. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, 
though in the same construction j as, Mea et reipubUcBB intlrest. Cic. 
fSee § 219.) Site es Rome, sive in Epiro. Id. (See § § 221 and 254.) In 
MeUii descendat judieis aures, et patris et nostras. Hor. See § 211 , Rem. 3. 

Rem. 3. The above conjunctions connect not only single 
words, but clauses whose construction is the same ; that is. 
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whose subjects are in the same case, and their verbs in the 
same mood ; as, . 

Concidunt ventij fugtuntque mibes; The winds subside, and the clouds 
disperse. Hor. Locum, quern et non coquit sol, et tangit ros. Varr. Ludi 
decern per dies facti sunt, neque res uUa pratermissa est. Cio. Vides, ut 
altd stet nive candidum Soracte, nee jam sustineant onus silvs taboranteSf 
ffelnque flumlna constit^rint aciUo. Hot: IntelligUis et animum d prasto 
fuisse, nee consilium defuisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. As the subjunctive is oflen used for the imperative, they may 
be connected by the above conjunctions ; as, Disce nee invideas. Pers. 

Rem. 5. The indicative and subjunctive may also be thus connected, if 
the clause of the latter is not dependent; as, ffec satis scio, nee, si sciam^ 
dicgre ausim. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The conjunction is oflen omitted ', as, Cui Rovmb domus, uxor^ 
libiri, procurator esset. Cic. QutB vitia sunt non senectutis, sed inertis, 
igndvtB, somnicylOsiB senectutis. Id. MOt, excessit, evdsit, erupit. Id. 

Rem. 7 Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are often used, before 
each of two or more connected words or clauses, in order to mark the 
connection more forcibly ; as, £t pecuniapersuddet, et gratia, et auctoritas 
dicentis, et dignltas, et postremd aspectus. Quinct. Hoc et turpe, nee 
tamen tutum. Cic. Neque ruUa est, et (Btema est. Id. Et tibi et mihi 
voluptdti fore. Id. Res ipsa aut invitdbit aut dekortoMtur. Id. 

In like manner nunc. ..nunc, simul....simul, partim....partim, quit....qu^f 

turn turn, ciim....tum, are used before words or clauses. Turn... .turn not 

only signify both and, but also at one time. ....at another time. Chm..... 

turn ffenerally give a greater emphasis to the latter word or clause, which 
is often increased by the addition of verd, certt, pracipu^, imprimis y 
maxlmh, &c. ; as, Luxuria, cilim omni astati turpis, turn mazim6 sevieetUti 
f(Bdissima est. Cic. 

Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, sivt 
or seu, rather than avt or vel, is employed ; as, Mars sive Mavors. 

Rem. 9. Ac and aique signify a^ and than after adjectives and advetb's 

denoting similarity or dissimilarity ; as, Similiter/acwac si me roges, as 

if you should ask me. Cic. Me colit eequ^ atque patronum 5uum,....as much 
as.... Id. Si allter scnbo ac sentio. If I write otherwise than I think. Id. 
ItU sunt alio ingemo atque tu. Plant. 



ARRANGEMENT. 
I. OF WORDS. 

^ 279. 1. In English, afler connectives, are placed, first, the subjectf 
and the words which modify or limit it ; next, the verb and its modifiers ; 
then the object of the verb ; and last, prepositions, and the words depend- 
ing upon them. This is called the logical or natural order. 

2, In a Latin sentence, after connectives, are placed, 
first, the subject and its modifiers ; then the oblique cases, 
and other words which depend upon or modify the verb ; 
and last of all, the verb. 
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This amngemeiityhoweTer, though common, is by no means inTsriable, 
since it is a general rale, that Me moMt emphatic toord in a sentence is to be 
flaeedjirst. 

3. Coooectives generally stand at the beginning of a clause. 

The following eonnectiyes may stand either in the first or second place, 
and sometimes m the third : — eqtAdemf ^go, etinim, etiam, ideOfigitur, flS- 
^HS, licetf mMmque, fuia, quamquam, quy^pe, qwmiaim, saltern, sed, tons^m, 
vt, ntpCUf and some others. 

^hUsm, entm, and verd (bat), commonly occupy the second place, some- 
times the third ; as, lUe enim revocdtus resistive cespit. Csbs. Ego ven6 
velUm, affuisses. Gic. The enclitics ^ue, ne, ve, axe usually subjoined to 
the first word in a clause. 

Quidem and quoque are subjoined to the emphatic word in a clause ; as, 
Verbo iUe reus erat, re quidem verd Opnianicus, Cic. Me sciUeet maxlmd, 
sed projinU Ulum quoqne fefeUissem. id. 

In negative sentences, ne precedes, and gvidem follows, the emphatic 
word ; as, Ne iu£ Catihtem quidem provocdbo. Cic. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed 
to, or distinfiruished from, the other, they must stand together ; as. Hom- 
ines horainlous nuoAnU uOUs esse possunt. Cic. Elites alii alio dilapsi 
sunt. Liy. 

5. Words used antithetically are also placed near each other ; as, Zhem 
tacent, clamant. Cic. Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet. Id. 

6. Inquam and usually oio, introducing a quotation, follow one or more of 
the words quoted ; as, ^' A'bn ndsti quid pater,** inquit, " Chrysippus dicat.** 
Hot. " Q^idi* &iO| '' <UA crimina prodis ? " Ovid. 

7. Adjectives are commonly placed after their nouns, especially when any- 
thing is dependent on them. When a noun is limited by another noun, 
as well as by an adjective, the adjective usually precedes both -, as, Ulla 
officii pracepta. Cic. Tuum er^ dignitatem meam stadium. Id. 

Demoiistratives, and the adjectives primus, medius, &c. (see § 205, 
Rem. 17), usually precede their nouns ; as, Ea res. CseSk His ipsis ver- 
bis. Cic. Media nox. Ces. ReHqiui JEgyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they 
aie connected ; as, Vir darisslmus. Cic. Vis tempestatis. Caes. 

9. When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is generally put last ; as, Marcus Tullius consul. Sail. Opes 
irritamenta mmOrum. Ovid. 

In the arrangement of names of persons, the pr<Bndmen stands first, 
next the nomen, third the cognomen, and last the agnomen ; as, Publius 
Cornelius Scipio MfHcdnus. The preenomen is usually denoted by a 
letter. 

10. 01)lique cases precede the words upon which they .de- 
pend, but they follow prepositions ; as, 

PopOli Romdni laus est. Cic. Laadis atHdi, pecunie Uberales. Sail. 
Cunctis esto bemgnus, nulli blandus, paucis famiUdris, omnibus aqutis. 

Sen. Monum^ntum sre perennius. Hot. Hanc tibi dono do. Ter. M 

meridiem spectans. Cic. Extra peruMum. Id. 

Genitives depending upon neuter adjectives are commonly placed last ; 
as, Incerta fortUmB. Liv. J^ec tibi plus cordis, sed minus oris inest. Ovid. 

When a noun which is governed by a prcoosition, is modified by other 
words which precede it, the preposition usually stands before the words by 
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which the noun is modified -, as, Aprimd luce ad sextam horam. Liv. Ad 
privatum dolSremfuit luctuOsum. Cac. Ad anlmi mei IcBtitiam. Id. 

Sometimes, however, the preposition comes between its noun and an 
adjective, or a genitive by which the noun is modified j as, JVulld in re. 
Cic. Justis de causis. Id. Suos inter cMpiales. Id. 

Per J in adjurations, is often separated by other words j as, Per ego te decs 
wo, Ter. 

Tenus and versiis follow their cases, and sometimes other prepositions, 
especially when joined with relative pronouns. 

11. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend ; as, 

Jugurthay ubi eos AfricA decessisse ratus est, nequepropter loci natHram 
Cirtam armis expu^are possit, mcenia circumdat. ball. Servire magis 
quhm imperare parati estis. Id. 

12. A word which has the same relation to several words, either pre- 
cedes or follows them all ', as, Vir gravis et sapiens. Cic. Clarus et honO' 
rdtus vir. Id. 

13. Relatives are commonly placed afler their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible ; as, 

Qui sim, ex eo, quem ad te misij cognosces. Sail. LitSras ad te misifper 
quas gratias tibi egi. Cic. 

14. QtUsque is generally placed after se, suus^ qui, ordinals and superla- 
tives ', as, Suos quisque debet tuSri. Cic. Satis superque est sibi sudrum 
cuique rerum cur a. Id. SeverUa^ animadversionis infimo cuique grcUis- 
sima. Id. Quisque very rarely begins a proposition. 

15. An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 

aualifiesj but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, 
[le latter commonly follows the adverb ; as, Mal^ parta malh dilabuntur. 
Cic. Mhil tam aspirum neque tam dtjfficUe esse, quod non cupidisslm6 

facturi essent. Sail. Imperium facil^ iis artibus retin^tur, quwus initio 

partum est. Id. Sed maxim^ adolescentium familiaritdtes appet^bat. |d. 
JVbw tam in bellis et in prodiis, qu^m in vromissis etjlde firmiorem. Cic. 

In some phrases, custom has establisned a certain order, which must be 
observed and imitated ; as, JVe quid respubttca detrimenti capiat. Cic. 

16. Exceptions to the foregoing principles are very numerous. These 
may arise from a re^rd to the narmony of the sentence, from poetic 
license, or from the following rule, which sometimes modifies nearly all 
the preceding : — 

The emphatic word is placed before the word or words coti- 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter vejse, with a dactyl 
and spondee ; as, Esse videtur; nor, in general, with a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided ; that is, a word beginning with a vowel 
should not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

19. A concurrence of long words or long measures, — of short words or 
short measures, — of words beginning aliie or ending alike, — should be 
avoided. 

22 
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II. OF CLAUSES. 

^ S80« A compound sentence, in which the leading clause ifl 
divided by the insertion of one or more subordinate clftuses, is called a 
period. 

1. In a regular period, the leading verb is placed at the end, 
and the subordinate clauses between the parts of the leading 
clause ; as, 

Pausanias, cum semianlmis de templo eldtus tsseL confestim antxiia.ni 
effl&vit ; Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple but jucrt 
alive, immediately expired. Nep. Ego, si ab imprdbis et perdiHs civthtts 
rempybllcam terUri vidiremj sicut et meis temporibus sdmuSj et nonnullis 
aliis accidisse aecep^muSy non mod6 proBmiis, qua, apud me minimum vaZent, 
sed ne pericQlis quidem compulsus ullis, quibus tamen maventur etiam^for- 
tissimi viri, ad eorum causam me adjungSrem. Cic. 

2. If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same sub- 
ject, or the same word depending on them, they are commonly formed 
into a period; as, Antigdnus, mtum advershs Sdeucum LysinuLckumque 
dimicdretf in proelio occisus est. Wep. 

So, also, when the word which depends on the verb of the leading 
clause is the subject of the dependent clause ; as, Manlio, quum dictator 
fuissetf Marcus romponius tribtlnus plebis diem dixit. Cic. 

3. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb by dependent words or clauses, they are often placed together at the 
beginning or end of the sentence ; as, Latse (sunt) deinde leges, non solum 
qua regni suspiciOne consiUem absolverent, sed qua adeo in contrarium 
vertirentj ut populdrem etiamjacirent. Liv. 

The position of the leading verb is also often otherwise varied, firom 
regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent its meeting with the 
verb of the last dependent clause. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the 
latter should be finished before the first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expressing a cause, a conditioUf a timCf or a comparison^ usu- 
ally precede the clauses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, rather than after a long one. 



ANALYSIS. 

^ 281- The analysis of a proposition, or of a compound 
sentence, consists in dividing it into the several parts of which 
it is composed, and pointing out their mutual relations. 

In analyzing a proposition, it is first to be divided into its logical subject 
and predicate. See § § 200, 201, 202. 

If the logical subject consists of more than one word, its grammatical 
subject should be pointed out, and distinguished as simple or compoimd. 
See §201, 1. II. 

When the grammatical subject is determined, the words which modify 
or limit it should next be specified, and then the words which modij^- 
them, and so on, until the logical subject is exhausted. See § 201, III. 
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In analyzing the logical predicate, the grammatical predicate should 
first be mentioned, then the words which modify or limit it, and their 
modifiers, until the logical predicate is exhausted. See § 202. 

In analyzing a proposition^ the rules for the agreement and dependence 
of words should be given, and likewise their various inflections. 

The analysis of a compound sentence requires, first, its resolution into itd 
several component propositions ; and, secondly, their analysis in the man- 
ner before mentioned. See § 203. 

In resolving a sentence into-its component clauses, the participial con- 
structions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses supplied. 
See § 203, 5. 

When Uie compound sentence is resolved, the connection of the clauses 
should be pointed out, and whether they are dependent or independent. 
See § .203, 2. In either case, the connective words, if any, should be 
mentioned, and the connection, if any exists, with the precedmg sentence. 
See § 203, 4. When clauses are dependent, the relation in which they 
stand should be explained, the character of the connectives stated, and the 
rules for the moods of the verbs given. See § § 262—266 and 272, 273. 

The following are examples of the analysis of simple and compound 
sentences : — 

1. SfBviiks ventis agitdtur ingens pinus, The great pine is 
more violently shaken by the winds. Hor. 

In^ens pinus is the logical subject ', sumiiis ventis agitatur is the logical 
predicate. 

The grammatical subject is ^inus : this is modified by ingens.** 

The grammatical predicate is agitatur : this is modified by sceviiis^ and 
ventis." 

Pinus is a common noun,<i of the second and fourth declension,' femi- 
nine gender/ and nomintUive case.' 

Ingens is an adjective, of the third declension, and of one termination,^ 
in the nominative case, feminine gender, a^eeing with pinus.^ 

Agitatur is an active * frequentative * verb, of the first conj. from agtto, 
derived from ago [Name its principal parts], formed from the Ist root, 
[Give the formations of that root.] It is in the passive voice, indicative 
mood, present tense, singular number, third person, agreeing with pinus,^ 

Skeviits is an adverb, in the comparative degree, from s<bv^ or scBVlt&Ff* 
derived from the adjective s<bvus° modifying the verb agitatur.^ 

Ventis is a common noun, of the secona declension,' masculine gen- 
der,** in the plural number, ablative case.* 

2. Mitkriddtes, dudrum et viginti gentium rex, tottdem Un- 
guis jura dixit ; Mithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pro- 
nounced judicial decisions in as many languages. Plin. 

The logical subject is Mithridates dudrum et viginti gentium rex. 

The logical predicate is totldem Unguis jura dixit. 

The grammatical subject is Mithridates : this is modified by rex.^ Rex 
is limited by gentium^ which is itself limited by duArum and vigiiUi.* 
Et connects duarum and viginti.^ 
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The grammatical predicate is dtTcU, which is limited by jura'^ and Zm- 
guu* and the latter oy totidem. 

Milhriddtes is a proper noun,^ of the third declension,^ masculine gen- 
der,' and nominatiTe case. 

Rex is a common noun, 3d dec.,' masc. gen.,'' in apposition with Mithri- 
dates/ 

Gentium is a com. noun., 3d dec.,' fern, gen.,* in the genitive plural,' 
limiting rex.* 

DuSrum is a numeral adj., of the cardinal' kind, in the geniUve case, 
fern, ^n.} agreeing with gentium.*^ 

Etta ti copulative conjunction." 

Vi^inU is a cardinal numeral adjective indeclinable,' limiting gentium.*^ 

DtxU is an active verb,® of the third conjugation,^ from dico [Give the 
principal parts],' formed from the second root [Give the formations of that 
root], in the act. voice.', ind. mood, perf indefinite tense,** sing, num., 3d 
pers., agreeing with Mithriddtes* 

Jura, a com. noun, 3d dec.,' neut. gen.,** plur. num., ace. case, the ob- 
ject of dixit.* 

Idngnis, a com. noun, 1st dec., fern, gen.,** plural num., ablative case.* 

Totldem^ an adj., indeclinable,' in the plural number, limiting Unguis. 

3. Rom&na pubes, seddto tandem pavore, postquam ex tarn 
turbtdo die serena et tranquilla lux rediit, ubi vacuam sedem 
regiam vidit, etsi satis credehat patrihuSy qui proxtmi steterant^ 
sublimem raptum procelld ; tamen, velut orbitatis metu iota, 
mcBstum aliquamdiu silentium obtinuit. Li v. 

The preceding compound sentence constitutes a period,* and it may be 
resolved into the following clauses : — 

^ 1. Romana pubes to7?t«n, velut orbitatis metu icta, mastum aUquanuUu 
silentium obtinuit^ —which is the leading clause. '*'* 

2. seddto tandem pavore, 

3. postquam ex tarn turHdo die serena et tranquilla lux rediit, 

4. ubi vidit f 

5. vacuam (esse) sedem reffiam, 

6. etsi satis credebat patrious, 

7. qui vroxlmt stetirant, 

8. sublimem raptum procelld. 

In the preceding clauses, the predicates are printed in Italics. 

The grammatical subject of the leading clause is pubes, which is limited 
by Romana and icta. Icta is modified by veltU and metUf which last is limit- 
ed by orbitcUis. The ^amtnatical predicate of that clause is obtinuit • this 
is limited by aliquamdiu and silentium, which is itself limited by mtestum. 

Pu6<», a collective noun,** 3d dec.,*'" fem. gen.,'''* sing, num., nom. case. 

Romdnaf a patrial*' adj., of the 1st and 2d dec./-^ fem. gen., sing, num., 
nom case, agreeing with pubes." 

TamsHy an adversative conjunction,^^ relating to etsi in the 6th clause, 
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luid denoting that the predicate of this clause is true, notwithstanding the 
concession made in that clause. 

Velvtf an adverb, modifying icta.' 

Ida, a perf. part, pass., from the active verb tea, 3d conj.* [Principal parts 
in both voices], fern, gen., sing, num., nom. case, agreeing with pubes.' 

MetUy an abstract noun,<' 4th dec.,' masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case./ 

Orbitdtis, an abstract <* noun, derived from orhua, 3d dec.,' fern, gen.,* 
sing, num., gen. case, limiting meiuA 

Obtinuitf an active verb of the 2d conj.,* from dbtineo, compounded of 
prep, ob and teneo ' FCrive the principal parts, and the formations of the 
second root],"* in the active voice, ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing, 
num., 3d person, agreeing with^u&ef.** 

Aliquaindiu, an adverb, compounded of oLlquis and diu^^ and limiting 
obtinuit.^ 

Silentiunif a com. noun, 2d dec, neut. gen.,' sing, num., ace. case, the 
object of obtinuitf 

MoBstum, an adj., 1st and 2d dec, neut. gen., sing num., ace case, 
agreeing with siUntmm* 

The 2d is a participial clause, equivalent to quum pavor tandem sedcUtts 
esseO 

Pavorcj an abstract <* verbal " noun, from jpaveo, 3d dec.,' masc. gen.,** 
sing, num., abl. case, absolute with seddto. 

SeddtOf a perf. part, pass., from the act. verb sedoy of the 1st conj.,* 
^Principal parts in both voices], masc gen., sing, num., abl. case,' agree* 
mg with pavore.'*'* 

Tandem, an adverb of time, modifying seddto. ^^ 

Vostquam, an adverb of time, compounded of post and quanif modifying 
obtinuit and rediit, and serving to connect the first and third clauses."^ 

I'he grammatical subject of the 3d clause is Vux, which is limited b^ 
seriTM and tranquiUa. The grammatical predicate is rediit, which is modi- 
fied by postqtiam and die. Die is modified by turbXdo, which is itself modi- 
fied by tarn. 

Lux, a com. noun, 3d dec.,^^ fem. gen.,*' sing, num., nom. case. 

Serena, an adj., 1st and 2d dec, fem. gen., sing, num., nom. case, agree- 
ing with Ivx.'' 

Et, a copulative conjunction, connecting serina and tranqwJla/f 

TranquiUa, like serena. 

Rediit, a neuter verb, from redeo, compounded of insep. prep, red " and 
CO** [Prin. parts], ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing, num., 3d person, 
agreeing witn lux.** 

Die, a com. noun, 5th dec,'''' masc gen., sing, num., abl. case afler 
prep. ezM 

Turbido, an adj. agreeing with die. Tarn, an adverb, modifying tur 
Hdo.b^ 

Ubi, an adverb of time, and, like postquam, a connective, and a double 
modifier. It connects the fourth clause to the first, and limits the 
predicates vidit and obtinuit.''^ ^ 
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The subject of the 4th claiue U the same as that of the first, with i^hich 
it is connected ; it is therefore omitted.'' 

The grammatical predicate of the 4th chiuse is vidU : this is limited by 
its object, which is the 5th clause. & 

Viaitf an act yerb, 8d conj. [Principal parts and formation], act. voice, 
ind. mood, perf. indef. tense, smg. num., 3d pers., agreeing with pubes 
understood.' 

The 5th clause has no connective. Its grammatical subject is sedent, 
which is limited by regiam. Its grammatical predicate is (esse) vacuamt 
the former being understood.' 

Sedam, a com. noun, 3d. dec, fern, een., sing, num., ace. case.' 

Regiam^ a possessiTe adj., derived from rex^ agreeing with sedem, 

VacMom, an adj., agreeing with sedem. 

The 6th clause is connected to the leading clause by the concessive / 
conjunction etsif to which the adversative ' tamen corresponds in the first 
clause. 

Its subject is the same as that of the leading clause. 

Its grammatical predicate is credebat, which is limited by satis and 
paMkus. 

Cr^batf a neut. verb,* 2d conj. [Principal parts, and formations of Ist 
root], act. voice, ind. mood, imperf. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing 
with pitbes understood. 

SaaSf an adverb of degree' modi^ing credibat.^ 

PaifibuSf a com. noun, 3d dec..^ masc. ffen.,"* plur. num., dat. case, 
depending upon credebat f*^ and modified by me relative clause following.® 

The 7th clause, which is connected by qiW to the preceding one, is in- 
troduced to show the situation of those senators at the time of the removal 
of Romulus. 

Q^i is its grammatical subject, and is a relative pronoun,' masc. gen., 
plur. num., agreeing with vambus understood.*' 

SttararUy a neut. verb,* 1st conj., irregular in its 2d root * [Principal 
parts, and formations of 2d root], act. voice, ind. mood, plup. tense, 3d pers. 
plur., agreeing with 01a.' 

Proxlmiy an adj. of the superlative degree' [Compare it], 1st and 2d dec, 
masc. gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with qui, and also modifying 
9tUirafU.'^ 

The 8th clause has no connective. It depends on the verb crei2eia<. 
Its subject is eum, i. e. RomMum understood. Its grammatical predicate 
is raptum (esse) which is modified by sublimem and procMd. 

Raptum ^esse)f an act. verb, 3d conj.* [Principal parts in both voices, 
and formations of 3d root in the passive], pass, voice, infin. mood, perf. 
tense with the meaning of plup., depending on credebat.^ 

Sublimenif an adj. of 3d dec. and two terminations,' masc. gen., sing, 
num., ace. case, agreeing with RamiUum understood,^ and also modifying 
raptum esse.* 

Procelldf a com. noun, 1st dec.,* fem. gen., sing, num., aW. case."* 
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PROSODY. 

^282. Prosody treats of. the quantity of syllables, 
and the laws of versification. 

QUANTITY. 

1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

2. A syllable is either long, short , or common. 

A long syllable requires double the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing a short one ; as, dmdri, 

A common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or short ; as the middle syllable of tenebra. > 

3. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; 
— ^natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel ; acci- 
dental, when it depends on its position. 

Thus the e in risisto is short by nature ; while in resttH it is long by 
accident, being followed by two consonants. 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es- 
tablished rules, or, in cases not included in the rules, by the 
authority of the poets. 

5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. The 
former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to 
particular syllables. 

GENERAL RULES. 

<^ 283. L A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is short ; as, nieus, patrue. Thus, 

ConadLa mens recti fiuniB mendadia ridet. Ovid, 
Ipse etiam exiwiUB laudis succensus amore. Virg. 

So also when h comes between the vowels, since h is ac- 
counted only a breathing ; as, nxML See § 2. Thus, 
De nikMo nXhily in n%hVMm nil posse reverti. Pers, 
Exc. 1. Fio has the i long, when not followed by er; as, 
fiunt,fiebam. Thus, 

Omnia, iamfietUfftiri qusB posse negabam. Ovid. 
It is sometimes found long even before er; as, fiiret (Ter.), JUri 
(Plant.) 
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£xc. 2. E is long before i in the termination of the geni- 
tive and dative of the fifth declension ; 9s, faciei. Thus, 
Non radii solis, neque lucida tela dUi. Lvucr. 
But it is short in spli^ and both long and short in ret and jEiet. 

Exc. 3. A is long in the penult of old genitives in, di of 
the first declension ; as, cadaiy pictdi. 

So also are a and e in proper names in alus or elus; as, Cdlus, Pom- 
petus. Thus, 

^therenm sensum, atque aurdl simplTcis ignem. Virg, 
Accipe, Pomp€lf deductum carmen ab illo. Ovid. 

Exc. 4. I is common in genitives in tus ; as, tinltis, iUitis. 
Thus, 

lUius et nitldo stillent unguenta capillo. lymU, 
lUlus puro destiUent tem^ra nardo. Id, 
But in ^Iteritu it is. always short ; in alius always long. 

Exc. 5. The first vowel of eheu is long ; that of Didna, To^ 
and ohe^ is common. 

Exc. 6. In many Chreeh words, a vowel is long, though im- 
mediately followed by another ; as, 

d^r, Adidlaj Achdiyasj dia^ €08, Laertes, and other words compounded 
with lads. 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with ei before a vowel, and in 
Latin with e or i, have the e or t long ; as, JEtUas, Alexandria, Cassiopea, 
Clio, Darius, degia, GalaUa, Medea, Mausoleum, Penelopea, Thalia. 

Hence, most f^jectives in eus, formed from Greek proper names, have 
the e long ; as, Cythereus, Pelopeus. 

Exc. Academia, chorea, Malea, pUUea, and some patronymics and 
patrials in els, have the penult common ; as, Nereis. 

(2.) Greek genitives in eos, and accusatives in ea, from nominatives in 
tus, generally shorten the e; as, Orpkios, Orpkia; — ^but the e is some- 
times lengthened by the Ionic dialect ; as, Cepheos, lUonla. 

(3.) Greek words in ais, ois, aius, eius, oius, aon, and ion, generally 
lengthen the first vowel; as, Jfdis, MinOis, Grains, Jfereius, MinOlus, 
Maehdon, Ixion. But ThebHis, Simiiis, Phdon, Deucalion, PygmaUon, and 
many others, shorten the former vowel. 

Note 1. Greek words in aon and ion, with o short in the ^nitive, 
have the penult long ; but with o lon^ in the genitive, they have it short ; 
as, Amytndon, -ddnis ; DeueaUon, -Cms. 

Note 2. Greek proper names in eus (gen. eos), as Orpheus, always 
have the eu a diphtnong in the original, and, with very few exceptions, in 
the Latin poets. 

II. A diphthong is long; as, aurum, fmnus, Hatioia. 
Thus, 

ThssSuros ignotum argenti pondus et auri. Virg. 
Infernlque lacus, JEitSque insQla Gircss. Id. 
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Exc. 1. PrcBy in composition, is short before a vowel; as, 
pr^stus, prdeacutus. Thus, ^ , 

Nee totd tamen ille prior pr&eunte caring. Vtrg, 
In Statius, and Sidonius ApolUnaris, it is found long. 
Exc. 2. A diphthoDj^, at the end of a word, when the next word begins 
with a vowel, is sometimes made short ; as, 

InstU& lonio in magno, quas dira Gelsno. Virg. 
Remark. U, followed bj another vowel, is, in prosody, not considered 
as a diphthong ; as, qudtio, quHroTy oqudTf linguH, sanguis. 

III. A syllable formed by contraction is long; as^ 

alltLS for aliius ; cOgo for coSkgo ; nil for mhU ; jiLnior for jfivinior. Thus, 
Tityre edge pecus, tn post carecta latebas. Virg. 

IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a 
double consonant, or the letter j, is long by position; bb, 
drmay bellum, axis, gaza, mlgor. Thus, 

Pdscire apCrtet oves dedikcttan dic^re cdrmen. Virg. 
Nee myrtHs vincit corj^lo8 ; nee laurea Phoebi. Id, 
At nobis, Pdx alma, veni, spicamque teneto. TihvU. 
Rara juvant : primis sic m&jor gratia pomis. Mart, 

Exc. 1. The compounds oijugum have t short before j; as, 
bijugus, quadryugus. Thus, 

Interea bijUgis infert se Luc&gus albis. Virg. 

Remark. The vowel is long by position when either one or 
both of the consonants is in the same word with it ; but when 
both stand at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is 
either long or short ; as, 

ToUe moras; semper noeuU differre paratis. Lucan. 
Ferte citi ferrum ; date teld ; scandlte muros. Virg. 
Ne tamen ignoret, que sit senterUiA scripto. Ovid. 
A short vowel at the end of a word, before a double consonant or j, is 
not lengthened. 

Exc. 2. A vowel naturally short, before a mute followed by 
a liquid, is common ; as, agris^ pharetra, volucris, popRies, 
cochlear. Thus, 

Et prim6 simllls volUcrij mox vera volUcris. Ovid. 
Natum ante ora pdiriSjpcUrem qui obtruncat ad aras. Id. 
Nox tenibras profert, Pnoebus fugat inde teTiebras. Id. 
Rem. 1 . If the vowel is naturally long, it continues so ; asj salnhris^ 
ambuUtcrum. 

Rem. 2. A mute and liquid render the preceding short vowel common 
only when they are such as may begin a Latin word, or a word derived 
from the Greek. In compound words, of which the former part ends with 
a mute, and the latter begms with a liquid, a short vowel before the mute 
is made long by position ; as, abhio, ObruOf attblivo, quamobrem. 

Rem. 3. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom lengthen 
the short vowel of the preceding word. 
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RxM. 4. In Latin words, a gbort vowel is rendered common only be- 
fore a mute with lorr; but, in words of Greek origin, also before & mate 
with m or It; as in ^tltUf Tecmessa, Proene. 



SPECIAL RULES. 

FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

I. DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

^ 284. Derivative words retain the quantity of their 
primitives; as, 

dnimalf dnimcUuSf from dnima; ggmibundtis, from gHwire; famHia, 
&om fdmidus; mdtemus, from mater ; prdpinquuSf from prdpe. 

Rem. 1. Derivatives from increasing nouns of the third 
declension agree in quantity with the increment of their primi- 
tives ; as, 

fiinibriSf &om funiris; virgineiiSj from virginis ; salfLbeTf from salutis. 

Rem. 2. In verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity 
with the special root from which they are formed ; as, 

m6v€bamf m&veho, mHveaniy mdvereniy mdvCf m&o€rty mdvenSj mdvendtiSj 
from mdVf the root of the present, with d short j — mdvf.ram, mdvirim, 
fnOvisaeniy mOvirOj mdvisse, from mdv, the root of the perfect, with o long; 
mOtUrus and mOtuSj from mdtUj the root of the supine, with 6 also long. 

SdtHtum and 'odlutum have the first syllable short, as if from siHuo, vdluo. 
So ginuij ginltunij as if from gino; and pdtuiy from pdtis sum (possum). 

Ardtrumf simulacrum^ have their penult long, as derived from the supines 
ardtum and simuldtum ; monimentum and inltium have their antepenult 
short, as derived from the supines monitum and inltum. 

Exc. 1. Perfects and supines of two syllables have the 
first syllable long, even when that of the present is short ; 
as, 

rem, vidiyfEeif from vinio, video, flLcio ; cdsum, motum, msum, from cddo, 
mdveoy iftdeo. But, 

(1.) These seven perfects have the first syllable short : — bzbi, 
dedifftdi {from Jindo), sctdi, stgtt, sHti, tuli. 

The first syllable is also short before a vowel (§ 283) j as, r(d. 

(2.) These ten supines have the first syllable short : — cltum 
(from cieo), datum, ttum, Utum, quitum, rdtum, rutum, satum, 
sUum, and statum. 

So also the obsolete y^fum, fcomfHu), whence comes futurus. 

Exc. 2. Reduplicated perfects have the first two syllables 
short ; as, 

fiidlnif tiflgi, dld)iei, from cano, tango, dUco. But the second syllable 
is sometimes made long by position ; as, mdmOrdi, tiUndi. 
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Cicidi (from ctsda) and pipedi also have the second syllable long. 

Ezc. 3. The o in pdsui is short, though long in p&no, 

Exc. 4. The a in dd, imperative of <fo, is long, though short in the 
other parts of the verb. 

Exc. 5. Desideratiye verbs in urio have the u short, though, in the 
third special root from which they are formed, it is long ; as, ccBTuUUnrio 
from casncUHj the third root of cceno. So parturiOf e^rto, nuptHrio. 

Ezc. 6. Frequentative verbs, formed from the third special root of the 
first conjugation, have the i short ; as, danilto^ voHto. See § 187, II. 1. 

Exc. 7. Many other derivatives deviate from the quantity 
of their primitives. 

1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

D6ni,^oTO dgcem. Lex Hcgis),^©?!* l6go. Semen, ^owrsSro. 

FtJmes and ) /''owi M6bilis,^<w» m6veo. Stipendium,^om stips 

Foraentum, 5feveo. PwCgflla, ^ from (stipis). 

Haraanus,/rom hdmo. Rex (regis), ) r6go. T6giila,^om t6go. 

Laterna, /rom lateo. BbciuSj from secus. Vox (vOcis),yTomv8co. 

MSiC^To J from maceo. Sedes, jrowi sSdeo. 

2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

DTcax, /rom dico. Mdlestus, yVom moles. Sftgaz,^om sagio. 

DTsertus,/rom dlssfiro. Nato,/ro?ii natu. S6por, j^om sopio. 

Dux (diScis) ,from dQco. Ndto, from notu. Vadum, ^<wi vado. 

Fides, /row f ido. Quasillus, from qualus. 

Fragor, ) from 
Fragilis, 5 frango. 

Some other words might, perhaps, with propriety be added to these lists ; 
but, in regard to the derivation of most oi them, grammarians are not en- 
tirely agreed. 

Remark. Some of these irregularities have, perhaps, arisen from the 
influence of syncope and crasis. Thus moHUs may have been mOvlbilis; 
mdtiim, m6vitum, &«. 

Sometimes the vowel in the derived word becomes short by dropping 
one of the consonants which, in the primitive, made it long by position ; 
as, dlsertusy from dissBro. So, when the vowel of the primitive is short 
before another vowel, it is sometimes made long by the insertion of a con- 
sonant ', as, hlbernuSf from h\ema. 

The first syllable in liquidus is supposed to be common, as coming from 
liquor or liqueo ; as, 

Crassaque conveniunt ttquldis, et liquida crassis. Lucr, 



n. COMPOUND WORDS. 

<§> 285. Compound words retain the quantity of the 
words which compose them ; as, 

dif^rOf of de and firo ; ddOro, of ad and 6ro, So dhdrioTf dmSviOf etr^ 
dbmto^ cdmSdOf enltor, prdd&eOf siib6mo. 
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The change of a ^owel or diphthong in forming the com- 
pound does not alter its quantity ; as, 

eatuUdo, fromeddo; eontfido^ from c&da; erigo, from rigo; redndo, from 
dSudo; iniqvua^ from ttqwu. 

£xc. 1. A long syllable in the simple word becomes short in the follow- 
ing compounds : — agnitus and cognitus, from ndtus; dejiro and pejirOy from 
jUro; hhdUf from Mcdie; nihUum and nihUy from hllum; semts&pf.tus, 
from sdpio ; causidleus, and other compounds ending in dlcus, from dico. 

Exc. 2. ImbedlluSf from bdeillum, has the second syllable long. The 
participle ambihu has the penult long fitmi Idtm, but the nouns ambitus 
and ambuio follow the rule. 

Exc. 3. Inniiba, pronitbaf and subtMaf from nObo, have u short; bat in 
eonnubiumf it is common. 

Exc. 4. final, in the compounds of da and sto^ is common, though 
long in the simple verbs. 

Note. It may be observed , that prepositions of one syUable, which end 
in a vowel, are long (§§ 294, 295, and 297) ; those which end in a single 
consonant are short ($§ 299 and 301). 

Exc . 5. Pro, in the following compounds, is short : — •pr6c€Ua, prdfdnuSf 
prdfdrif prdfecto, prOfestus, pr^icheor, prdJUeor, prdfiigio, prdf&gus, ^6- 
fundus, prdnipos, prdneptis^ pripiro, and prdtervus. In the following, it is 
common : — proeHro, profunao, propago, propdlo, propinOy and propulso. 

Rem. 1. The Greek preposition pro (before) is short ;^ as, prdpheta, 
prdldgus. 

Rem. 2. The inseparable prepositions di and se are long ; as, 
dldUco, s€pdro. But di is short in dlrimo and disertus. 
Rem. 3. The inseparable preposition re or red is short ; as, 
rimitto, rifiro, riddmo. But in the impersonal verb refert, re is long, 
as coming from res. 

Rem. 4. Except in prepositions, a, ending the first part of a 
compound word, is long ; e, i, o, u, and y, are short ; as, 

mdlo, qudpropter, trddo (trans do) ', nJffas, validieo, kujuseim6di ; lUeeps, 
omnlpatens, signtfieo ; kddie, quanddq^aem, phildsdphus ; d&centif lo^ples, 
Trojigina; PolpdOrus, Eurppplus, 7%rasphidus. 

Exc. 1. A. In qudsi, eddem when not an ablative, and in some Greek 
compounds, a is short ; as, eatdpuUa, hexdmiter. 

Exc. 2. £. The e is long in nemo, n£quam, nfquando, nSqudquam, 
nequidquam, nSguis, ne^uitia ; m€met, mecum, tecum, secum, veeors, rasor 
nus, veneflcus, and videlicet, (see § 295 ;)— also in words compounded with | 
se for sex or semi; as, sidXetm, semestris, semodius; but in selibra it is i 
found short in Martial. I 

Note. The e in videUcet, as in vide, is sometimes made short. See | 
§ 295, Exc. 3. 

E is common in some verbs compounded with/ooo ; as, liquef ado, pate- ' 
facia, rarefacio, tabefacio, tepefado, j 

Exc. 3. I. (1.) The i is long in those compounds in which the first i 
part is declined, (§ 296 }) as, quidam, gulvis, qulUbet, quantlvis, quanH' 
eunque, tantldem, unlculgue, e^dem, reipubtUa, qujoiieunque, vJtrique. I 

(2.) / is also long in those compounds which may be separated without | 
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altering the sense, (§2^;) u> ludifnagister, luertfadOf nquiSf agn" 
euUnra. 

(3.) If ending the former part of a compound word, is sometimes made 
long by contraction : as, tmcen for Hbticen. from tibia and eano. See 
§^3, III. 

(4.) / is long in blffttf quadriga, lUeet, seitlieetf hunus, trimuSy quadnmug, 

(5.^ In idem, when masculine, i is long; but when neuter, it is short. 
The i of ubigue and utrohlque, the second m ibidem, and the first in nlmi- 
rum, are long. In uhicumque and vbivis, as in ttbi, i is common. 

^6.) Compounds of dies have the final i of the former part long ; as, 
blauum, triduum, merldies, qtiotldie, quotidi&nus, pridie, postrldie. 

Note. In Greek words, i, ending the former part of a compound, is 
short, unless it comes from the diphthong ei, or is made long or common 
by position ; as, CaUimdchus. 

Ezc. 4. O. (1.) In^componnds, the final o of eoniro, iniro, retro, and 
quando (except quanddquidem,) is long ; as, contrOverna, intrdd^leo, retrih 
cedo, quandoque. is long also in ahoquin, eeterOqidn, utrOque, vtrObique* 

(2.) O is long also in the compounds of quo ; as, quSmddo, qu6cunqu$p 
qudmXnus, quOcirca, quSvis, quSque ; but in the conjunction quOque, it is 
short. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an omiga have the o long; 
as, geOmetra, Minbtaurus, lagOpus. 

Exc. 5. U. The u is long in Jupiter, judex, and judieium. The final 
ii in the former part of vsOcapio and usUvenio is regularly long. See § 296. 



III. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

^ 286. 1. A nouq is said to increase, when, in any of its 
cases, it has more syllables than in the nominative singular ; as, 
pax, pacts ; sermo, sermonis. 

The number of increments in any case of a noun is equal to 
that of its additional syllables. 

2. Nouns in genera] have but one increment in the singular. 
But iter, supeUex, compounds of caput ending in ps, and sonietimes 

jecur, have two ; as, 

. 1 « . 1. > . 

Iter, %'tinri'rts ; aneeps, an-etp-i'tis ; 

supeUex, gurpd-lec-h-lis ; jecur, je-an-O-ris. 
The double increase of iter, &c., in the singular number arises from their 
coming from obsolete nominatives, containing a syllable more than those 
now in use ; as, itlner, &c. 

3. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension 
have one increment more than the genitive singular ; as, 

rex. Gen. re-gis, D. and Ab. reg-l-bus. 

sermo, ser-mO-nis, ser-monrl-bus. 

iter, i'tinrg-ris, it-i-ner-i-bus. 

4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the in- 

23 
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crement If a word has bat one increment, it is the penult 
if two, the antepenult is called the first, and the penult the 
second ; and if three, the syllable before the antepenult is called 
the first, the antepenult the second, and the penult the third 
increment. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment 
in all the other cases is the same as in the genitive singular; as, 

sermOnUf #enntftM', MrmAiem, iermCne, sermOnes, sermifnum, sermOrMus, 
BobuSf or biJms, from bos, b&visy is lengthened by contraction from biMius. 

NoTx. As adjectives and participles are declined like nouns, the i 
rules of increment apply to aU of them} and so also to pronouns. 



INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 

OP THE FIRST, FOURTH, AND Vltm DECLENSIONS. 

^ 287* 1. When nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth declensions 
increase in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before 
the final vowel, and its quantity is determined by the first general rule 
with its exceptions. See § 263. 

INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. The increments of the second declension are short ; 
*■' . . . ^ 

gmtTf gmOn ; Mtiir, Mrtttn ; tenuT, tenin ; vtr, vtn. Thus, 
O puiiri ! ne tanta animis assuescTte bella. Virg. 
Monstra sinunt : geiUros externis affbre ah oris. Id, 
Exo. The increment of Iter and CMber is long. For that of genitlYeB 
in titf, see § 283, Exc. 4. 

INCREMENTTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

3. The increments of the third declension in a and o 
are long ; those in e, t, u, and y, are short ; as, 

animal, animdlis; audax, auddcis; sermo, sermSnis; firoZy ferOcU, 
epuSf opiris; eder, ediris ; mUeSf miUHs; suppleZy tupphds/ mummr, 
murmXaris ; cicurf dcVtris. Thus, 

Pron&que cOim spectent aninUtiia cetera terram. Ovid, 
Hec turn multipllci poptilos sermOne replebat. Virg, 
Incumbent geniris lapsi sarcire rulnas. Id. 
Qualem virgineo demessum polUce florem. Id, 
Asplce, ventosi ceciderunt mumUitris auro. Id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

1 . Masculines in al and or (except Car and Nar) increase 
short ; as, Annibal, Annibdlis, 
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Par and its compounds, and the following— *aiia«y tiuw, rot (ed42if)| 
haccarj hepaVfjubar, lar, nectar, and sal — also increase short. 

2. A, in the increment of nouns in 5 with a consonant be- 
fore it, is short ; as, Arabs^ Aritbis, 

3. Greek nouns in a and as {ddis or atis) increase short ; 
as, poema, poemdtis ; lampas, lampddis, 

4. The following in ax increase short : — ahax, anthrax, Jitax, Atrox^ 
eUmaXf eoUtx, corax, dropax, faxy karpax, panax, phylax, gmilaXf and 
styrax. 

Exceptions in Increments in O. 

1. O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 
marmory marmdris ; corpus, corp&ris ; ebur, ebUris. But os (the mouth), 

and the neuter of comparatives, like their masculine and feminine, in- 
crease long. The increment of odor is common. 

2. O is short in the increment of Greek nouns in o or oir, 
which, in the oblique cases, have omicron ; as, 

Aldan, AedihUs ; Agamemnon, Agam>emnlhUs. Sidon, Orfon, and 
JEgaon, have the increment common. 

3. In the increment of gentile nouns in o or on, o is gen^ 
rally short ; as, 

Maddo, MaeedOnis. So, Senihies, TeuJtHnes, &c. 

But the following have o long : — Eburdnes, LaeOnes, lones, Jfasam(fnsSf 
SuessOnes, VeUOnes, Burgundiifnes. Britones has the o common. 

4. Greek nouns in tor increase short ; as. Hector, Heddris ; 
rhetor, rhetoris, 

5. Compounds of pus (ttovc), as tripus, Polypus, and also arbor, menMr, 
bos, compos, impos, and l^ms, mcrease short. 

6. O, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before 
it, is short; as,' 

scrobs, serSbis; inovs, inSpis. But it is long in the increment of 
Cercops, Cyclops, and Hydrops. 

7. The increment of AUobrox, Cappddox, and prtecox, is also short. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their incre- 
ment ; as, Siren, Sirenis, So, Anienis, Nerienis, from Anio, &c. 

2. Hmres, loctiples, mansues, merces, and ouies — also Iber, ver, lex, rex^ 
and vervex — plebs, se^ps, and halec — increase long. 

3. Greek nouns in es and er (except air and <Bther) increaws 
long ; as, magnes, magnetis ; crater, crateris. 

Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix, increase long ; a«, 
mctrix, victricis ; felix,feUcis. 
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2. The following nouns in tz also increase long : — cervix^ deOtrix, 
wmiXy coturrdx, toaix, matriXf perdix, phoenix, and radix. So also vtbez 
<«i(lcis). 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in tnts, increase long ; as, 
ddpkin, delphtnis ; Salamis, Salamims. 

4. The following nouns in is increase lon^: — diSy glis, Us, X^thsis, 
i^jsins,9JtA Samnis. The increment of P«opAu is common. 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

1. Genitives in udis, uris, and utis, from nominatives in us, 
kave the penult long ; as, 

pains, palwiis; tdlus, tdlftris; virtus, nrfOtis. But intereus, ligus, 
end pttrns, increase short. 

2. Fur,frttx (obs.)i lux, and PoUux, increase long. 

Exceptions in Increther^s in Y. 

1. Greek nouns whose genitive is in ynis, increase long ; as« 
Phorcyn^ Phorcynis ; Trachys, Trachgnis. 

2. The increment of bombyx, Ce'yx, and gryps, is long ', that of Bekryz 
and sandyx is common. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER. 

^ 289. A noun in the plural number is said to increase, 
when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative sin- 
gular. 

When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is 
called the plural increment ; as, sa in musdrum, no in domino' 
rum, pi in rupium and rupibus. 

In plural increments, a, e, and o, are long, t and it 
are short ; as, 

bondrunif animahus, r€rum, rebus, generdrum, ambobus ; sermonUmSf 
Ime&bus. Thus, 

Appia, longdrum, teritur, reglna viarum. Stat. 
Sunt lacr^msB rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Virg, 
Atque alii, quorum comoedia prisca virOrum est. Hor, 
Portiibus cgredior, YenMsf\ue ferenObus usus. Ovid. 

IV. INCREMENT OF VERBp. 

^ 289. 1. A verb is said to increase, when, in ftny of its 
parts, it has more syllables than in the second person singular 
of the present indicative active; as, das, dd-tis; doces, do* 
ti'Tnus. 
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2. The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal 
to that of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the 
last syllable is never considered the increment. If a verb has 
but one increment, it is the penult ; and this first increment, 
through all the variations of the verb, except in redu^icated 
tenses, cootinuesequally distant from the first syllable. The re- 
maining increments are numbered successively from the first; as, 

apmas, mo-nes, au-dis, 

a-ma-mus, mo-n€-tur, au-di-tis, 

18 19 18, 

am-a-ba-mus, mon-e-re-tur, au-di-e-bas, 

18 8 1 , .» 8 1. a 8 4 

am-a-ve^ra-muB. mon-e-bim-i-m. au-di-e-bam-X-m. 

A verb in the active voice may have three incremeDte ; in the passive, 
it may have four. 

3. In determining the increments of deponent verbs, an 
active voice may be supposed, formed regularly from the same 
root. 

1 18 

Thus the increments of UB-ta-tur^ Uet-a-bA-turf &c., are reckoned firom 
the supposed verb Usto, lotas. 

^ 290. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o, are long ; 
i and u are short ; as, 

amdre, monere,facU6tef volumuSy regebdmini. Thus, 
Et cantdre pares, et resporuUre parOH. Virg. 
Sic equidem ducebam animo, rebarque futorum. Id, 
Ciimque loqai pot^rit, moXxem fatAtdte salatet. Ovid, 
SdndUur interea stu<^a in contraria vulgus. Virg. 
Nos numSros s^mus^ et finiges consum^re nati. Td^ 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

The ^rst increment of do is short ; as, ddmus, dShdmus, 
circumddre, drcumddhdmus. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. E before r is short in the^rs^ increment of all the pres- 
ent and imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the 
second increment in heris and here ; as, 

regire (infin. and imperat.), re^iris or regire (pres. ind. pass.), reginm 
and regirer (imp. subj.) ; amabenSf amabire; manebiris, mondfire. 

Note. Velim^ veils ^ &c., from vdlOf have the e short, according to § 284. 

2. E is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons form^ 
firom them ; as, 

amaviramf amavirat, amnvlrim, VMmUrimus, rexHro^ audiviritis. 

Note. In verbs which have been shortened by syncope or otherwise, 
6 before r retains its original quantity ; aja fJUram for JUviram. 

For the short e before ruat, in the perfect indicative, as, ste^rufUf 
lee Systole, § 307 

23* 
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Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. /before o, in tenses formed from the second root, is long; 
as, petitif audivi, qu^Bsivit, audivinms, audiveram, 

2. / is long in the penult of polysyllabic supines from irerbs 
whose perfects end in ivi ; as, petitum, qucBsitum, See ^ 284, 
Rem. 2. 

3. The first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
Imus of the perfect indicative, is long ; as, 

audxre, audirem, venlmus, but in the perfect venimus. So in the 
ancient forms in iharrij ibo^ of the fourth conjugation; as, mitrfdot, 
Unihunt; and also in iham and ibo^ from eo. 

When a vowel follows, the t is short, by § 283 ; as, auSiuntj audiebam, 

4. / is long in simuSf sltiSf vdimuSf vdiHs, and their compounds ; as, 
possimus, eulsimuSf malimuSf Tudimus, and nolUo, nolitCj nolitdte. 

5t. / in rimus and ritis, in the future perfect and perfect 
Bobjunctive, is common ; as, 

viderftU (Ovid), dixeHtis (Id.),/eeerimt» (CatulL), conHgerttis (Ovid) ; 
egtrimus (Virg.). 

Exertions in Increments in U. 
U is long in the increment of supines, and of participles 
formed from the third root of the verb ; as, 
seeiUuSf sollUug, BedUfhrus, solMnrus, 

RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
ANTEPENULTIMATE SYLLABLES OF WORDS OF CEIU 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

I. PENULTS. 

^291. 1. Words ending in acus, icus, and icum, shoxten 
the penult ; as, 

amardeuSf JEgyptidcus, aeademicus, rustXcus, triacumy viafleum. 

Except merdetLgf opacus ; amicus ^ apricus, ani%cuSf ftcuSf lumhrfaa, 
mendicus, posticus, pudlcus, umbillcuSy vicus. 

2. Words ending in abrum, ubrum, acrum, ucrum, and atf^um^ 
lengthen the penult ; as, 

candelabrum, ddvhrum, lavdcrum, involncrum, verdtrum, lucrum. 

3. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult ; as, 
clodcay apotheca, lorlca, phoca, J/ictHca. 

Except dtica, Irassica, dica, fuUca, manttca, pedica, perttca, scuRca^ 
phalanca, subllca, tunica, vomica ; and also some nouns in ica, derived 
from adjectives in icus ; as, fabrica, grammaiica, &c. So maractB. 

4. Patronymics in ades and ides shorten the penult; as, 
Atlantiddes, Priamldes, 

Except those in ides which are formed from nouns in sus ores; as, . 
j§irides, from. Mreus ; J^Teoclides, from Ji'eocUs; except, tHaOf JlmphiaroiieSf 
Bdldes, Japetionldes, Lycurgldes. 
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5. Patronymics and similar words in at5, eis, and ois, lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

Achats f ChryseiSj MinSis. Except Phocdis and UtebcUs, The penult 
of J^ereis is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen the penult ; as, 

vadOf c€do,fonnido, rOdo, testUkdo, altit'Odo, Except solido, eomMdo, 
urUdOf cadOf divido, ido (to eat), spddo, trepHdo. Rudo is common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult ; those in udus lengthen 
it; as, 

calUdus, perfidus ; Indus, nildus. Except /^<2««, infiduSy nidus, sidus. 

8. Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult ; as, 

eolUga, saga, ruga, imago, caligo, mrHgo. Except caUga, tdga, har- 
fUgo, Hgo, pldga, (a re^^on J perf&ga. 

9. Words in le, les, and Us, lengthen the penult ; as, 
crindle, manUU, aneile; dies, miles, proles; anndlis, crudeUs, eivHis, 

euriUis* 

Except verbals in His ; as, agilis, amahXlis ; — adiectives in atVis ; as, 
aqtuUlHs, umbrattlis ; — and tlie following; dapsulis, dactplis, grcu$iUs^ 
humllis, parUis, simllis, sterilis, inddles, sob&les, mugllis, striglUs. 

10. Words in elus, ela, elum, lengthen the penult ; as, pAo- 
selus, querela, prelum. Except gehis, gilum. 

11. Diminutives in olus,ola, ohm, ulus, ula, ulum, also words 
in ilus, and those in ulus and ula of more than two syllables, 
shorten the penult ; as, 

urcedlus, fiUdla, tuguridlum, lect/Qlus, ratiwicida, eorc&lum; rualus,gar' 
r^ahtSffabiUa. 

12. Words in ma lengthen the penult ; as, 

fStma, poima, rlma, aadoma, plnma. Exc. a7ATna,c&ma,lacrfma,victi'ma» 

13. A Towel before final men or mentum is long ; as, 
Ufodmen, grdmen, crimen, flumen,jum£7Uum, atrdmenlum. 

Except tdmen, colUmen, hpmen, elimenium, and certain verbals of 
the second and third conju^tions ; as, dooUmentttm, regimen, tegimen, 
&c. 

14. Words ending in imus or ymus shorten the penult ; as, 
animus, Jinitimus,fartisslmus, maaAmus, thpmus. 

Except bimus, llmus, mimus, opimus, quadrlmus, Slmus, tnmus, and 
two superlatives, imus njid, primus. 

Note. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the quantity remain^ 
the same ; as, dextmms, opt^mus, maxamus, for deeimus, &c. 

15. A, e, 0, and u, before final mus and mum, are long ; as, 
r&mus, remus, extr€mus, prOmus, damus, pOmum, volimum. 

Except aidmus, balsdmum, cinndmum, ddmus,gldmus, humus, posHtmius, 
thaldmus, idmtu, caldanus. 

16. Words in na, ne, ni, andfti^, lengthen the penult ; as, 
lana, arena, carina, TnatrOna, luna, mdne, anemdne, septtni, ocUhu, inA 

nis, finis, immfmis. 
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Except gina, MnB,ediu8,iXmSfjwanis; and the following inliui,- 
diiA, domlna, fisdlna^ femina, fiudlna^ lamitutf maehlTuif pagina, ptUHna, 
mrana, tmOma. So indigina, 

17. Adjectives in inus, derived from names of trees, plants^ 
and stones, and from adverbs of time, shorten the penult ; as, 

eedHnuSf faginuSf crodinug, hyaehuhlnaa, adamananus, erystaU^nus; 
erasanus, ditMiuu; also atmotlmts, bomhytinus, and eUpkanlinus. 

Other adjectives and words in inus lengthen the penult ; as, 
outiiNtf, bifuis,fegti«ust peregrinus, marfniitf, dandestinuSf suplnus. 
£zcept atlnus, aAntu, cophinus, domlntv, eafinuSf fat^nuSf JroaAmu^ 
pampHntiSf HnuSf termimUy cir^nus. 

18. ^, e, o, and u, before final nus and ntan, are long ; as, 
urbdnus, serEnus^ prOnua, mUnuB, veninum. 

Except gttlbdnus, mdnus, ocednua, platdnutf tympibmm ; ebinus, giwu^ 
UwuSf Vinus; bdnus, ihms, adnus, t&nus,thr6nus. 

19. Words ending in pa shorten the penult ; as, 

aldpCf nipa, eripa, met9pa, IH^, Except rf pa, cepa, scOpa^ efl|Mi, jK^M. 

20. Words in oris and are lengthen the penult ; as, 
dldrisy altdre. Except hMris, cantkdriSf eappdHsy and mSTB. 

21. Before final ro or ror, e is short ; t, o, and u, are long ; as, 
tempirOf eeUrOj quiror; spiro, ifrOjfig&rOf miror. 

Except speroyfdTQy mdror, vdrOf fttro, aat^ro; and derivatives from 
genitives increasing short ; as, decdrOf murmHro, &c; also |^ra. 

22. Before final rus, ra, rum, e is short ; the other vowels 
are long ; as, 

minUf hedira, cetirum; cdrus, miruSf mdrtiSy tMtrus; hdra, spiral dm, 
futffira, lirum. 

Except,!. ausUruSf gdUruSy pUruSy siruSj sevtrus, venu, pfra, efm, 
pantlUraf staUra. 

2. barbdrusj eammdruSy eamHtruSf eanth&rus, chdrus, hdUbHruSf itfinu, 
phosphdrusy spdrusy tdrus ; also amph&ray anckdra, cithdray mdra, pttrptira, 
phal^ray andjdrumf suppdrumy gdrunty pdrum. So cindra. 

23. Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult; HSyfumosuSyper- 
niciosus, 

24. Nouns in etas and itas shorten the penult ; as, piettiSy 
civltas. 

25. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult, those in iter shorten 
it; as, 

oppiddtimy viritimy triblUim ; acHter, Except stdtiniy affdttm, perpitim, 

26. Words in ateSy itis, otiSy and eta, lengthen the penult ; as, 
vdtesy pendtesy vitis, mUiSy carydtis, IcanOtiSy mfta, po€ta» Except 

liUUy p6liSy draplta. 

27. Nouns in atumy etum, itum, utuniy lengthen the penult ; 
as, 

lupdtumy arboritum, aeonitumy veriUum, Except defriUumy pulpHtum. 
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28. Words ending in tus lengthen the penult ; as, 
harhatua, grOtus, boUtua^ faUtuSf ermltuSf pentuSf agrdtus, tOkts, 
argutuSf hiraiUus. 



29. A penultimate vowel before v is long ; as, 

dava, olivaf dives, hAvkv, avis, papdver, pdvo, pr%vo, Ovum, prdvus, 
tesHvuSf fugitivue. 

Except cLvis, brUvis, gr&vis, livis, Svis; dkoo, gtdvo, jlivo, Utoo, Hvo, 
6vo; dvusj cdvus,fltvus, ndvuSj/dvor, pdvor, 

30. Words ending in dex, dix, mex, nix, lex, rex, lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

cddexj judex; lOdiXf rAdix; t^iMX, p€MUz; j^nix; ilex; e&rex, 
mnrex. Except c&lex, sfiUx, HIkmex, 

II. ANTEPENULTS. 

^292. 1. Adjeethes in aceus asd €meus lengthen th^ 
antepenult; as, 

eretaceus, testdoeus, T/unnenidneus, subiidTieus. 

2. Numerals in ginti, ginta, gies, and tslmus, lengthen the 
antepenult; as, 

Vlgiitti, quadrdginta, quinqudgieSj trige^mtis, 

d. O and 21 before final hntus are short ; as, 

vindlentusj frwvMientus, 

4. A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, nio, nius, nium, is long ; 
as, 

ardnea, linea, edneo, mitnia, pUrdo, FavOmtts, patrimOTtium, 
Except cast&nea, tijiea, m&neOf mineo, fndneo, Uneo, ignominia, vinia, 
llnio, Idnio, vinio ; — and words in dlmuiit ; as, lenoclnxum. So lusc^ida, 

5. Words ending in dreo, arius, avium, erium, orius, lengthen 
the antepenult; as, 

dreo, eibdrius, pUvtUdrimm, dicUrium, eensOrius, Except cdreo and 
vdriuSf alao impirium* 

6. Adjectives in aticus, afilis, lengthen the antepenult ; as, 
aqudSlcus, pluoidHlis, Except some Oreek words in tndtlcus; as, 

grernimdttcus, 

7. I before final tudo is short ; as, aMtudo, longitudo, 

III. PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

^ 393« 1. t'roper names of more than two syllables, 
found in the poets with the following terminations, shorten 
the penult : — 
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i», 


Che, 


il, lei, yriB, • dua,^^ anu, nsuit 


ca,t 


A>, 


on,' uies, o«," ff^," enw,** atus,* 


l»,t 


le.* 


o,* enes, bus, iiui,!* yrus, itas,^^ 


enO 


pe,' 


erf lii,w ci]s,is muB,>'' asos, ot^w^ 

maa, aria, ohna," phiui,is oaua, eua,^ {mouxmyh) 


be, 


re, 


«>,« 


al, 


ras, 

«:i ^* 



Ezcqftians, 



1. MarTca. Nasica, Uaflca. 

2. Eripbyia, Meaatla, Philomela. 

3. Alcmfina, Amphisibena, Athfi- 

ne, CsBaena, Camena, Cattift- 
na, PiceniB, Sophenas. 

4. Berenice, El^ce. 

5. Eriphyle, Neobale, Perimfile. 

6. Eurdpe, Sindpe. 

7. Atemon, Cjrtnfiron, Chalcfidon, 

Damaalton, laaon, Philemon, 
Sarpedon, Thermodon, Poly- 
glton, Polyphemon. 

8. CarthA^, CupaFo, Theano. 

9. Meletffer. 

10. Beastlia, Eumelis, Juvenftlis, 

Marti&lia, Phaadlis, Stympha- 
lis. 

11. Cercyroa, Cotytoa, Phanalos, 

Serlphoa. 
18. BenftcuB, Caycua. Granlcus, 
Moaayneci, Olympionlcua, 



Stratonlciia, Trivlcns. 

13. Ophiacns. 

14. AbyduB, AndrOdua. 

15. Cethegua. 

16. £tdlu8. Cleobalns. Eumelos, 

GfBtalus, - Hanalna, ItUos, 
MnaaYlus, Neobalus, Pactd- 
las, Pompilns, Sardanapaloa, 
SWmphftluB, 'HmOlus, Thrasy- 
balus, MausoIuB. Pharsalua. 

17. Some in tUmus and phemus ; Uf 

AcademuB, Charidemua, Ea- 
phemns, Menedemus, Fhilo- 
demuB, PolyphemuB. 

18. SeryphuB. 

19. HomeruB, Iberiia. 

20. AratuB, CeratuB, Torquatiu. 

21. HeraclItuB, Hermaphrodltos. 

22. ButhrOtas. 

23. Enipeua, Meneceus, Oileus. 



2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the 
poets with the following terminations, lengthen the penult : — 



ma,* 
ona,* 
yna, 



I,* aa, 



■>! 


num,'' 


taa, 


t«,« 


tum, 


des,* 


t»,» 


or,8 


teB,w 


ene.« 


nasi 


tiB," 



nuB,u 


uniB, 


etii8,i7 


pUB,« 


eBUB,M 


utus. 


JruB,w 


iauB, 


ytu8,« 


orua,w 


yauB, 


vns. 



Exceptions. 



1. SequAna. 

2. Aslna, MutTna, Proaerplnai 

Raslna, Ruaplna, Saralna. 

3. Axdna, Matrdna. 

4. Dalmftta, Massageta, Proehfta, 

Sarmftta, Soatrftta. 

5. Galftts, JaxamStsB, Laplthas, 

Macfitfe, SauromfttsB. 

6. Clymene, Heldne, MelpomSne, 

NyctimSne 

7. Arimlnum, Drepennm, Pence- 

d&num. 

8. Numftor. 

9. Milti&dea, Pyl&dea, Sotiides, 

ThncydTdeB; patronymicB in 
deSf (§ 291, 4,} and plurals in 
odes. 



10. Antiphfttea, Amodytes, Ceif- 

tes, CharYteB, Eter^tei^ Eu- 
rybfttea, HarpocrftteB) Ichno- 
MteB,MaBBagete8,MeniecriLtes» 
Bocrfttea 

11. DercfitiB. 

12. Apdnu8,Acinddnus, Acyndinus, 

Ambenus, Apidftnus, Batifnus, 
Ccelinus, ChryBogOnus, Cim> 
Inus, ComaffSnuB, Concftnus, 
Dard&nuB, Diadumenus, Du- 
rftnuB, Eridftnus, Helgnus, 
FuBlnuB, FuBclnus, Illib&nuB, 
LibanuB, LyclDus^eBBallnuB, 
Moiini, NeDrophdnuB, Pericly- 
menuB, Poppe&nuB, Rhod&nus, 
SolinuB, StephftnuB, Teleg6- 
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niUy Terminus, Theifnos, Carpophdras, Mastigophdnuif 

VertUnuB. Mycdnas. PhospnOrus, Steaichdrus. 

13. CEdipuB. 16. EphesiiB, Tog6su8, Volesus. 

14. Lamlrus. 17. lapStas, Taygetus, Venetus. 

15. Pacdrua, and thoee in chorus 18. iEp^tua, Anj^tua, Euzjp-tiUi 

and phorus; as, BcMsphdrus, Hippolj^tus. 

3. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, 
and adjectives derived from proper names, though followed 
by a vowel, is long. See § 283, Exc. 6. 

Alexandria, Alpheus, Acheldus, AchiUsus, Achillea, Amphiarftus, Am- 
phlon, iEneas, Arion, Alcyoneus, Aloeus, Anchiseas, Atlantfiuis, Athlon, 
Amineus, Amphigenia, Amythfton, Antiochia, Bion£as, Cymodocea, 
Calliopea, Casaiopea, Cydonfias, Csesarea, Calanreus, Chremetaon, Cle- 
anthdas, Cytherea, Deidamla, Didymaon, DoUcaon, Darius, Elei, Enyo, 
Eous, Echlon, Eleus, Endymioneus, Erebeus, Erectheos, Hyperion, Gala- 
tea, Giganteos, Heraclea, Hippodamla, Hypetaon, lolaus, Iphiffenia, 
Izion, nithyla, Imaon, Laodamla, Lycaon, Latous, Lesbous', Macnaon, 
Mausoleum, Medea, Menelaus, Maihion, Methion, Myrtous, Otlon, 
Orithyia, Orpheus, Oph^on, Pallanteum, Peneus, Penthesilea, Phcebeus, 
Pandlon, Protesilaus, Pyreneus, Sardous, Paphagea, PoppQa, Thalia. 

Note. Eus^ in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly 
a diphthong ; as, BriAreuSy Ceneus^ Enlpeus, idomineuSy MacdreuSy MenB' 
eeusy MetireuSy Orpheus, PenthaHleus, Perseus, Theseus, See §283, 
Exc. 6, NoTK 2. But in those which in Greek are written «(0( (eios), eus 
forms two syllables ; as, Alpheus. So also in adjectives in eus, whether of 
Greek or Latin origin ; as, EnhEus, Erectheus, Orpheus, 



QUANTITY OP FINAL SYLLABLES. 

A Jinal. 

^294. 1. A final, in words declined, is short; as, 
musSf templa, capita^ Tydea. Thus, 

Musd mihi causas memOra; quo numXne Isbso Virg. 

Exc A final is long in the ablative of the first declension, 
and in the vocative of Greek nouns in as ; as, 

Musdyfundd; Mne&, Palld. The vocative Anchlsd (iEn. 3, 475), 
also, has the final a long. 

2. A final, in words not declined, is long; as, amdf 
frustray anted, erga, intra. Thus, 

Extrd fortanam est quidquid donatur amicis. Mart, 
Exc. A final is short in ^dy Ud, qvidy and in putdy when used adverbi- 
ally. It is sometimes short in the preposition ctmiray i ' ' 
ending in girUa ; as, trigintay &c. In postea, it is comm< 



f and in numerals 
I common. 
A final is also short in the names of Greek letters: as, alvhd* 
hetdy&o. ' » r » 
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E final. 

^ 295« E final is short ; as, naie^ patre^ ipsiy curre, 
regerii nempey ante. Thus, * 

iTuipi, parvi puer, risu eognosciri matrem. Virg, 

Ezc. 1. E final is long in nouns of the first and fifth de- 
clensions ; as, 

CaUidpif T^id€f fide. So also re and die, with their compomids 
ffMre, hodUy pridUf pastridii, quoHdU. In like maimer Greek vocatives 
in e, nrom nouns in es, of the third declension ; as, ^chilU, Hippomi/ne. 
The e is also long in the ablative/amf, originally of the fifth declennon. 

Kxc. 2. E final is long in Greek neuters plural j as, ceU, meUf petdge, 
Tempe, 

Exc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long ia the 
second person singular of the imperative active; as, doci, 
mone ; — ^but it is sometimes short in cave, vale, and vide. 
Ezc. 4. In monosyllables, e final is long ; as, 
e, me, te, se^ ne Hest or not) ; but the enclitics que, ne, ve, ee, &c, as 
they are not used aione, have e short, according to the rule ; as, nequi, 
hujusei, suapte. 

Exc. 5. E final is long in adverbs formed from adjectives 
of the first and second declensions; as, 

olaOde, puUkre, wUde for vaHde, maaAme ; but it is short in henl, maUf 
ii^emt, and superni, 

Ezc. 6. Fere,ferme, and ohe, have the final e long. 

I final. 
^ 296. I final is long ; as, domnt, fiU, classiy doceri, 
$1. Thus, 

Quid domita facient, andent cOon talia fures. Virg. 

Ezo. 1. / final is common in intAi, tibi, sibi, ibi, and uki. 

In nisi, quasi, and eui, when a dissyllable, it is also common, but usually 
short. In uttnam and u£lque, it is short, and rarely in uti. 

Exc. 2. / final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the 
tlnrd declension, which increase in the genitive -, as, Pallddi, Menaidt^ 
Tethj/i. 

Exc. 3. / final is short in Greek vocatives singular of the third de- 
clension; as, ^lexi; Daphnl, Pari. But it is long in vocatives firom 
Greek nouns in is, -entos ; as, Sirtun. 

Exc. 4. I final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plural in si^ 
or, before a vowel, -sin; as, Drydsi, heroHsl, Trodsln, 

O final. 

^ 297« O final is common ; as, virgo, amo, quandom 
Thus, 

Erg6 metu caplti ScyUa est inimica patemo. Virg. 
Ergo 8ollicIt89 tu causa, pecunia, vites es ! Prop. 
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Exc. 1. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, o, do, pro^ 

Exc. 2. O final is long in the dative and ablative singular ; 
as, domino, reg'no, bono, sud, illo, ed» 

It is also long in ablatives used as adverbs ; as, certo, fdlsO, meritOj ed, 
qu6; to which may be added ergO (for the sake of). 

Rem. 1. The gerund in do, in the later poets, has sometimes o 
short; ^a, vigUandd, Juv. 

Rem. 2. The final o in cUo is short : in modo, it is common, but short 
in its compounds } as, dumm6d6^ postmddd, &c. It is also common in 
adeo, ideo, postr€mo, sero, and vero. In illico, profecto, and siMto, it is 
found short. 

Exc. 3. O final is short in imm6, and common in idcirco, porro, and 
retro. 

Exc. 4. O final, in Greek noons written with an omiga, is long -, as, 
CUo, Didd; AtkO and Androged (gen). « 

Note. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of -or near 
the Augustan age ; they, however, shorten it in sdo, nesdo, and spondeo. 
Later poets make the o short in many other verbs. 

U Jinal. 

^298. 1. U final is long; as, vtdtUf comU^ Panihu^ 
dictu. Thus, 

VvUHL quo ccelum tempestatesque serenat. Pirg, 

Exc. Ijidu and nenu, ancient forms of in and rum, have u short. U is 
also short in terminations in us short, when s is removed by elision ', as, 
eontetUii*, for conteiuijis. See § 305, 2. 

Y JinaL 

2. Y final is short ; as, Moly, Tiphy. Tfeus, 
Molp voeant supSri : nigrk radiee tenetar. Ovid. 
Y, in the dative Tethy, being formed by contracHon, is long. § 283, III. 

B, D, L, W, R, T, final 

^ 299. 1. Final syllables ending in b, d, I, n, r, and t, 
are short ; as, a6, illud, consul, carmen, pater, caput. Thus, 

Ipse docet quid a^m. Fas est it db hoste doceri. Ovid. 
Obstupuit aimtbl ipse, simul perculsus Achates. Virg. 
Jfomin Arionium SicCilas implevirdt urbes. Ovid. 
Dum loqu&r, korrdr habet } parsque est meminisse dolOris. Id. 
Exc. 1. L. Sal, 9ol, and nil, are long. 
Exc. 2. N. jEJn, non, quin, and sin, are long. 
Exc. 3. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (except those 
in on, written with an omicron), masculine accusatives in an, 
masculine or feminine accusatives in en, and genitives plural 
in on, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 
24 
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TUdfiy spUn, Saldmln, 0H6n, Phoreyn; Mn6&n,^^nehU€n, CaUiiip€n ; 
epigramnUUdn. 

Exc. 4. R. Aer, (Bther, and nouns in er which form their 
genitive in iris, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

crater^ v€r. So also Ibir ; but the compound Celtiber has its last sylla- 
ble common. 

Exc. 6. Far, lar, JVar, par, cur, 9Xi6.fur, are long. 

Rem. a final syllable ending in t, may be rendered long by a diph- 
thong, by contraction, or by position : as. avi, aldt for abiit. amdnt. See 
§ 2^, If, III, IV. ^ 1™ * » 

M JinaL 

2. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is almost always cut off, ^lien the 
next word begins with a vowel. See Ecthlipsis, § 305, 2. 

Final syllables ending in m, when it b not cut off, are short ; as, 
Quam laudas, plumA ? cocto nUmi adest honor idem. Har. 

Hence, the final syllables of aim and dreum, in composition, are short; 
as, edmido, cirdUkmAgo. 

C final. 

3. Final syllables ending in c are long; as, ac^ Uluc* 
Thus, 

Macte nov& virtate, puer ; Ac itur ad astra. Virg. 
Exc. JVec, d4nuc, fac, are short, and sometimes the pronouns Ate and 
hoc in the nominative and accusative. 

A8^ E8^ and OS^ find. 
^ 300. Final syllables in (», es, and 05, are long ; as, 

piitds, amds, quUs, tfumgs, banOs, virOs. Thus, 

Has autem terrds, Italique banc Uttdris oram. Virg. 
Si mod6 des illis cultus, simiUsqne paratus. Ovid, 
Nee nds ambitio, nee amor nCs tangit habendi. Id. 
Exc. 1. AS. Jis is short in an&s, in Greek nouns whose genitive 
ends in ddis or Ados, and in Greek accusatives plural of the third declen- 
sion ; as, Arc&s, Pallds, herdds, Utmpddas. 

To these may be added Latin nouns in as, ddos, formed like Gieek 
patronymics ; as, Appids. 

Exc. 2. £S. Final es is short in nouns and adjectives of 
the third declension which increase short in the genitive ; as, 
hospes, limes, hebSs. 

But it is long in ahies, aries, Ceres, paries, and pes. 

Es, in the present tense of sum, and in the preposition penes, is short. 

Es is short in Greek neuters, and in Greek nominatives and vocatives 
plural from nouns of the third declension, which increase in the genitive 
otherwise than in eos ; as, cacoethfs, Arcddis, TroHs, AmazHnts. 

Exc. 3. OS. Os is short in compos, impos, and os (ossis). 

In Greek nouns, os is short in words of^ the second declension (except 
those whose genitive is in o), in neuters, and in genitives singular; as, 
Ilids Tyrds (but AthOs) ', chads, epds, PaUdd6s, Tethy6s. 
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IS, US, and YS, final 
<^ 301. Final syllables in is, us, and ys, are short ; as, 

turrls, mitltiSf amaMs ; peciUs, boniis, amamUbS ; Cap^s, Tethjs. 
Thus, 

Non apis inde tulit collectos sediila flores. Ovid. 
SeriUbs aut citiCts sedem properdm&s ad unam. Id. 
At CappSj et quorum melior sententia menti. Virg. 

Exc. 1. IS. Is is long in plural cases ; as, 
muslSy nobis; omnlSj urbls, for omn£s, urb€s; quls, for queis or quihus. 
Is is long in nouns whose genitives end in itis, mis, or evUis ; as, 
Samnls, SalcLmlSj Simols. 

Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation ; as, 

audiSj nescis. So also in the second persons, fis, isj sis, vis, velis, and 
their compounds ; as, possis, quamvls, midls, noils, &c. 

Ris, in the future perfect tense, is common ; as, vidiris. 

In the nouns glis and vis, and the adverb gratis, is is long. 

Exc. 2. US. Monosyllables in us are long ; as, grus, rus, 
plus. 

Us is long in nouns of the third declension which increase 
long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, accusa^ 
tive, and vocative plural of the fourth declension (<^§ 89, Rem., 
and 283, III.) ; as, 

tdlns, virtus, incus ;^-fructiis. But paliis, with the U9 short, occurs in 
Horace, Art. Poet. 65. 

Us is lonff in Greek nouns written in, the ori^nal with the diphthong 
ov$ {cms), whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. ArndtkHs, 
Opus, CEdXpHs, tripus, Panthus ; gen. Didus, Sapphus. But compounds 
of pus (Trot)?), when of the second declension, have tis short ; as, polpp^. 

Note. The last syllable of every verse (except the ana- 
paestic, and the Ionic a minore) may be either long or short, at 
the option of the poet. 

By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syllable, a 
short one may be used in its stead ; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required ; as in the following verses, where the short 
syllable ma stands instead of a long one, and the long syllable cu instead 
of a short one : — 

Sanguine&que manu crepitantia concatit armd. Ovid* 
Non eget Mauri jacQlis, nee ajccH. Hor. 



VERSIFICATION, 

FEET. 

^ 302. A foot is a combination of two or more sylla- 
bles of a certain quantity. 
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Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet consist of 
two or three syllables ; compound feet of four. 

I. SIMPLE FEET. 

1. Of tun SifiMe». 

Spomdeef two long ; as, , •f&ndOnt. 

PurrhiCf two short ; as, DiiSis. 

Trochee^ q^t chores,, . . .a long and a short ; as, drmd, 

lambuMf a short and a long ; as, irdnt, 

2. Of three SjftMet. 

Daetylf a long; and two short ; as, eifrpSrd. 

AnapOMt, two short and a long ', as,.' dUminf. 

Tribrach, three short ; as, .fiieiri. 

Motossus, three long ; as, cCntendHtU. 

JSmphibrach, a short, a long, and a short; as, . . . »dm6ri. 

AmphimAcer, or Cretie, a long, a short, and a long; as, . . .,edseuds. 

Baeehius, a short and two long ; as, CdtanBs, 

JhUibacchlus, two long and a short ; as, RifmdnfStg. 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

Dispojidee, a douhle spondee ; as, ,cdnfllx€nint. 

Procdeusmatie, a double Pyrrhic ; as, MminHbiks. 

Ditroehet, a doable trochee ; as, ^. .edmprdb&w^ 

Diiambus, .a double iambus ; as, I •AmdviraiU. 

Cfreater Ionic, a spondee and a Pyrrhic ; as, cdrrf zimfi«. 

Smaller Ionic, a Pyrrhic and a spondee ; as, prdpirabatU. 

Choriamhu, a choree and an iambus ; as, terHflcdnt, 

Jintispast, an iambus and a choree ; as, ddh^egissi. 

First tpitrit, an iambus and a spondee ; as, dmC^vtrHnt. 

Second epitrit, a trochee and a spondee ; as, c&nditOres, 

Third epitrit, a spondee and an iambus ; as, diaeOrdUds. 

Fourth epitrit, a spondee and a trochee ; as, dddOzisHs, 

First paon, a trochee and a Pyrrhic ; as, tempdribHs. 

Second paon, .an iambus and a ryrrhic ; as, p6UnJtld, 

Third paon, a Pyrrhic and a trochee ; as, dnimdtits. 

Fourth p€Bon, a Pyrrhic and an iambus ; as, dliritds. 

Those feet are called isochronous ^ which consist of equal times ; as the 
spondee, the dactyl, the anapsst, and the proceleusmatic, one long time 
being considered equal to two short. 

METRE. 

^ 303. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 

according to certain rules. 

In this general sense, it comprehends either an entire yerse, a part 
of a verse, or any number of verses. 
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Metre is divided into dactylic, anapastic, iambic, trochaic, 
choriambic, and Ionic, These names are derived from the 
original or fandamental foot employed in each. 

A metre, or measure, in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combination of two feet. In dactylic, choriambic, and 
Ionic metre, a measure consists of one foot ; in the remainder, 
of two feet 

VERSES. 

<5> 304. A verse is a certain number of feet, arranged 
in a regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 

1. Two verses are called a distich; a half verse, a hemistich. 
, 2. Verses are of different kinds, denominated sometimes, like 
the different species of metre, from the foot which- chiefly pre- 
dominates in them; as, dactylic, iambic, &c. ; — sometimes. from 
the number of feet or metres which they contain ; as, senarius, 
consisting of six feet ; octonarius, of eight feet ; monometer, 
consisting of one measure ; dimeter, of two ; trimeter, tetram- 
eter, pentameter, hexameter; — sometimes from a celebrated 
author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, Anacreontic, 
Alcaic, Asclepiadic, &c. ; — and sometimes from other circum- 
stances. 

3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may 
be complete, deficient, or redLndant. 

A verse which is complete is called acatcdectic. 

A verse which is deficien*, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catalectic; if it ^ants a whole foot or half a metre, it 
is called br achy catalectic. 

A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous, 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatalectic or hypermeter, 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse consists of three 
terms — the first referring to the species, the second to the num- 
ber of metres, and the third to the ending ; as, the dactylic 
trimeter catalectic, 

5. A verse or portion of a verse (measured from the begin- 
ning of a line) which contains three half feet, or a foot and a 
half, is called the triemimeris ; if it contains five half feet, or 
two feet and a half, it is called the penthemimeris ; if seven half 
feet, or three feet and a half, the hepthemimeris ; if nine half 
feet, or four feet and a half, the ennehemimeris, 

24* 
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6. Scanning is the dividing of a verse into the feet of which 
it is composed. 

In order to scan correctly, it ia necessary to know the quantity of each 
■yllablei and alio to understand the following poetic, usages, which axe 
sometimes called 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 

SYNALOaPHA. 

^ 305. 1. A final vowel or diphthong is cut off in scan- 
ning, when the following word begins with a vowel. This is 
called synalcepha. 

Thus, tar a anHqua is read terr^ antigua ; Dardanida infensif Dardanid' 
infensi; vento hue, vent' tic. So, 

Quidve moror ? si omnes uno ordlne habetis AchlYOs,.... Virg. 
which is scanned thus— 

Quidve moror ? s' omnes un* ordin' habetis Achlyos. 
The interjections O, heu, ah, proh, v€b, vah, are not elided ; 

as, - - 

O et de luAtilL, et de grente Sabinft. Ovid. 

But Of when not elided, is sometimes made short ; as, j 

Te Corjf^don 6 Alexi ; trahit sua quemque voluptas. Virg. | 

Other long vowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in which ' 
case they are commonly made short ; as, 

Victor apud rapTdum Simofinta sub IU6 alto. Virg. 

Anni tempdre eo qui Etesiik esse feruntur. Lucr. 

Ter sunt conatl impongre Pdid Ossam. Virg. 

GlaueO et Panopeik, et Infio Melicertsd. Id. 
Rarely a short vowel, also, remains without elision ; as, 

£t vera incessu patait de&. lUe ubi matrem.... Virg. 
For.synalcepha at the end of a line^ see SynapkeUi, § 307, 3. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 

2. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is cut off when the fol- 
lowing word begins with a vowel. This is called ecthlipsis. 
Thus, 

O curas homlnum, O quantum est in rebus inane ! Pers. 
which is thus scanned, 

O curas homin* O <|uant' est in rebus inane. 
Monstrum horrendtim, mforme, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Virg. 
This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets ; as, 
Corpdr^m officium est quoniam premfire omnia deorsum. Luer. 

See § 299, 2. 
Final Sj also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early poets before a vowel, and sometimes s alone before a consonant ', as, 
eoHtent' atque (Enn.), for contentus aique; omnibu* rebus. (Lucr.) So, 
Tum UUerdli' dolor, certissimu' nunciu* mortis Lucil. 
For ecthlipsis at the end of a line, see Synapheia, § 307, 3. 
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SYNiERESIS. 

<^ 306. 1. Two vowels which are usually separated, are 
sometimes contracted into one syllable. This is called synmr^ 

Thus, in such case, 

Pkaethon is pronounced PfuBthan ; alveOj alvo ; Orphea^ Orpha, So, 
Aured percussum virgft, versumque venenis. Virg. 
Eosdem habuit secum, quibus est elata, capillos. Prop. 

(I.) Syneeresis is frequent in u, iidem^'iisdem^ dii, diis, dem, deineepSf 
deindcj deest, deiraty deiroj deSrit, deesse; as, 

Praecipitatur aquis, et aquis noz sur^t ab isdem. Ovid. 
Sint Msecenates } non deiruntj Flacce, Marones. Mart. 

Cui and htac are usually monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter j 
as, e in anteambiUoj anteire^ aafUihae, dehinc^ meherdUej &c., and a in eon- 
tralre. 

(3.) The syllable formed by the union of two vowels oflen retains tiie 
quantity of the latter vowel, whether l6ng or short ; as, aJbiite^ ariite, 
abUgruBf vindemiatoTy omnia ; genua, tenuis^ pituita, fluviorum, &c. In 
such examples, the i and u are pronounced like initial y and w ; as, abyite, 
omn-yay tenwi8,pitv>lta, &c.; and, like consonants, they have, with another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the 
abova examples. 

In Statins, the word teTvuidre occurs, in which three vowels are united 
in pronunciation ; thus, teurvjio-re. 

(4.) Sometimes, after a synalcepha, two vowels suffer synsresis; as, 
stdLio et, pronounced stell-yet. 

(5.) If only one of the vowels is written, the contraction is called 
crasis; as, dt, consili, for dU, consilii, 

DliERESIS. 

2. A syllable is often divided into two syllables. This is 
called di(Bresis. Thus, 

a%da%, Troia, silUa, sMdent ; for auZ<e, Troia or Troja, silva, sttadent. 
So, 

iCthereum sensum, atque atcrdf simplicis ignem. Virg. 
£t claro stltuis cemes Aquilone moveri. Id, 
GrammatTci certant ; et adhuc sub iudice lis est. Hor. 
So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong ; as, elegeia, for 
tlegia. 

SYSTOLE. 

^ 307« 1. A syllable which is long by nature or by posi 
tion, is sometimes shortened. This is called systole ; as, 

vidU'rij for videsne, in which e is naturally long ; satl^n, for satisne, in 
which i is long by position ; — kddiej for hoc die ; mvltlmddis, for muUfs 
modis. So, 

DucSre midtlmddis voces, et flectSre cantus. Lucr. 

(1.) By the omission of j after ab, ad, oh, sub, and re, in compound 
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words, those prepositions retain their short qaantity, which would otlier- 
wise be made long by position; as, diUci, ddlcitf dbiciSf &c. Thu0^ 
Si quid nostra tuis attlcit vexatio rebus. Mart. 

In like manner, by rejecting the consonant of the preposition, dtperioj 
dperiOf dmttto, &c., are formed Dy systole. 

(2.) The third person plural of certain perfects is said by some to be 
shortened by systole ; as, stetinaUf tuUrunt, &c. ; but- others belie-ve that 
these irregulanties have aiisen from the errors of transcribers, or the 
carelessness of writers. 

DIASTOLE. 

2. A syllable naturally short, is sometimes lengthened. "Phis 
is called diastole. 

It occurs most frequently in proper names and in compounds of re/ as, 
Pnamldesj riligioy &c. Thus, 

Hanc tibi Priamides mitto, Ledea, salatem. Ovid, 
RtligiOM patrum multos seryftta per annos. Virg, 

Some editors double the consonant after rt. 

Diastole is sometimes called ectcUu. 

SYNAPHEIA. 

3. Verses are sometimes connected together so that the first 
syllable of a verse has an influence on the final syllable of that 
which precedes, either by position, synaloepha, or ecthlipsis. 
See §§ 283 and 305. This is called synaphda. 

This figure w^s most frequent in anaptestic verse, and in the Jomc a 
nUnOre. 
The following lines will illustrate its effect : — 

Pneceps silvas montesqueyii^ 
Citus ActsBon. Sen. 
The t in the final syllable of fitjptf which is naturally short, is made 
long by position before the following consonants. 

Omnia Mercuric similis vocemque colorem^us 

Et flavos Virg. 

Dissldens plebi numSro beatdrum 
Ezlmit virtus. Hot. 
In the former of these examples, synapheia and synaloepha are com- 
bined ; in the latter, synapheia and ecthlipsis. 

By synapheia, the parts of a compound word were sometimes divided 
between two verses ; as, 

si non offendfiret unum- 

Quemque poetarum limee labor et mora.... Hor. 
Rem. The poets, also, often make use of some other figures, which, 
however, are not peculiar to them. Such are prosthesis, apJusrisis, syncdpe, 

renthisiSf apocdpe, pdragOge, tmesis^ aniithisis, and metaUUsis. See 
322. 

ARSIS AND THESIS. 

^ 308. In pronouncing the syllables of verse, the voice 
rises and falls alternately at regular intervals. This regular 
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alternate elevation and depression of the voice is called rhjfthm. 
The elevation of the voice is called arsis^ its depression thesis. 
These terms sometimes, also, designate the parts of a foot oa 
which the elevation or depression falls. 

1. The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot :, con- 
sequently, in a foot composed wholly of long, or of short sylla* 
bles, considered in itself, the place of the arsis is undetermined. 
But when another foot is substituted for the fundamental fbot 
of a metre, the arsis of the former is determined by that of the 
latter. 

Hence, a spondee, in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the arsis on the first 
syllable ; but in iambic or anapeestic metre, it has it on the last. 

2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice 
as long. 

Thus, in the dactyl, — w v^, and anapiest, v^ v^ — , thev are equal ; ia 
the trochee, — v^, and iambus, \^ — , they are unequal. This difference in 
the duration of the arsis and thesis constitutes the difference of rhythm. 

3. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis cf a foot, is 
called the ictus. When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot is 
resolved into two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former. 

Note 1. Some suppose that the terms arsis and thesis ^ as used by the 
ancients, denoted respectively the rising and falling of the hand in Mat- 
ing time, and that Jthe place of the thesis was the syllable which received 
the ictus. 

Note 2. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now understood, 
writers differ in regard to the mode of reading verse. According to some, 
the accent of each word should always be preserved ; while others direct 
that the stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and that no 
regard should be paid to the accent. 

It is generally supposed that the final letters elided by synaloBpha and 
ecthlipsis, though omitted in scanning, were pronounced in reading verse. 



C^SURA. 

'^ 309. Ccesura is the separation, by the ending of a 
word, of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

Caesuraisof three kinds: — 1, ofthe/oo*; 2, of the rAy^Am ; 
and 3, of the verse, 

1. Cffisura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot 
is completed ; as, 

Silves-| trem tenu- 1 i Mu- 1 sam medi- 1 taris a- 1 yfinft. Virg, 

2. Cffisura of the rhythm is the separation, of the arsis from 
the thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second, third, and 
fourth feet of the preceding line. 
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OflBsura of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally shorty to 
stand instead of a long one, it being lengthened by the ictus ; 

Pectorl- 1 MU inhi- 1 ans tpi- 1 rantia | consfilit | ezta. Vvrg. 
This occurs chiefly in hexameter verse. 

Ci^ura of the foot and of the verse do not of themselves len^rthen a 
short syllable, but they often coincide with that of the rhythm. 

3. Caesura of the verse is such a division of a line into two 
parts, as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without 
injury to the sense or harmony. 

The csesura of the verse is often called the casurcti pause. 
In several kinds of verse, its place is fixed ; in others, it may fall 
in more than one place, and the choice is lefl to the poet. Of 
the former kind is the pentameter, of the latter the hexameter. 

The proper place of the ciesural pause will be treated of, so far as shall 
be necessary, under each species of verse. 

Rkmark. The effect of the ciesura is f o connect the different words 
hamionioasly together, and thus to give smoothness, grace, and sweetness, 
to the verse. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 
DACTYLIC METRE. 

^ 310. I. A hexameter i or heroic verse, consists of six. 
feet. Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, 
and each of the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; 
as, 

It tab& I terrIM- | lem sdnT- 1 tQm prdcQl | SrS cH- 1 nOro. Virg, 
Inton- 1 si crX- 1 nSs Ion- 1 ga cer- 1 vice flCL- ] ebant TUniU. 
Loderd i qufB' vel- 1 lem cftla- 1 mo per- 1 misit &- 1 gresti. Virg, 

1. The fifth foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in 
such case is called spoTidaic ; as, 

Cftrft de- 1 am sdbd- 1 les mflg- 1 nOm Jdvis j Incre- 1 mentOm. Vvrg. 
In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the fiflh should 
not close with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to be espe- 
cially adapted to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced hy the frequent 
recurrence of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one by that of spon- 
dees ; as. 



Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- 1 trem soni- 1 tu quatit | ung&la | campum. Virg, 

Illi in- 1 ter se- 1 se mag- 1 nd vi | brachia | tollunt. Id. 

Variety in the use of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, has an 

urreeable effect. Hexameter verse commonly ends in a word of two or 

three syllables. 
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3. The beauty and harmony of hexameter verse depend much on due 
attention to the^ ciBsura. (See § 309.) A line in which it is neglected is 
destitute of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose ; as, 

RomflB I moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Enn. 

4. The cassural pause most approved in heroic poetry is 
that which occurs afler the arsis in the third foot. This is par- 
ticularly distinguished as the heroic ccBsura, Thus, 

At domus I interi- 1 or |1 re- 1 gali | splendida | luxu. Virg, 

5. Instead of the preceding, a csesura in the thesis of the 
third foot, or afler the arsis of the fourth, was also approved as 
heroic ; as, 

Infan- 1 dtim re- 1 gina 1 1 ju- 1 bes reno- 1 vare do- 1 l6rem. Virg, 
Inde to- 1 ro pater | ^nd- 1 as 1 1 sic | orsus ab | alto. Id. 
When the csBsural pause occurs, as in the latter example, afler the arsis 

of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is oflen found in the second 

foot; as, 

Prima te- 1 net, 1 1 plau- 1 sQque vo- 1 lat 1 1 fremi- { taque se- 1 cundo. Virg, 

6. The csBSura afler the third foot was least approved ; as, 
Cui non | dictus Hy- 1 las puer 1 1 et La- 1 tonia | Delos. Virg. 

The csBsural pause between the fourth and fifth feet is termed the 
bucolic ceesura. 

NoTir 1. The caesura afler the arsis is sometimes called the mdMculine 
ceesura ; that in the thesis, the feminine or trochaic j as a trochee immedi- 
ately precedes. 

Note 2. In the principal coBsura of the verse, poets frequently intro- 
duce a pause in the sense, which must be attended to, in order to deter- 
mine the place of the caesural pause. For in the common place for the 
csesura in the third foot, there is oflen a cssura of the foot; whUe, in the 
fourth foot, a still more marked division occurs. In this case, the latter is 
to be considered as the principal csBsura, and distinguished accordingly } 
as, 

Belli I ferra- 1 tos pos- 1 tes, || por- 1 tasque re- 1 fregit. Hor. 

II. The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of 
three feet each, having generally a trochee in the first and 
fourth foot, and an amphimacer in the third ; as, 

O cd- 1 Idnia I quffi capls || pontS | lodgrS | Idngo. CatuU. 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, consisting 
of alternate Glyconics and Pherecratics. See § 316, IV. V. 

Note. A regular hexameter verse is termed Priapgan, when it is so 
constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each ; as, 
Tertia | pars pa- 1 tri data | pars data | tertia | patri. CatuU. 

See above, 6. 

<^ 311. III. A pentameter verse consists of five feet. 
It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into two hemis- 
tichs, the first consisting of two feet, either dactyls or spondees, 
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Iblbwed by a long syllable ; the last of two dactyls, also follow- 
ed by a long syllable ; as, 

Nata- 1 rS s&ial- 1 tar II semlnH | qaisquS bH- j S. Prm. 
Carmlnl- j bOs ▼!- 1 yes || temptts In | oiiiii« mS- j Is. Ortcf. 

1. According to the more ancient and correct mode of 
scanning pentameter verse, it consists of five feet, of irhich 
the first and second may each be a dactyl or a spondee ; the 
third is always a spondee ; and the fourth and fifth are ana- 
passts; as, 

Nata- 1 rS BdquI- j tOr || 86m- 1 Ina quiB- j qu« bOlw, 
Carmlnl- j bas yi- ) vSs 1 1 tern- j pCis in dm- 1 n^ m£l8. 

2. The cesura, in pentameter verse, always occurs after the 
pentheroimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very 
rarely lengthens a short syllable. 

3. The pentameter rarely ends with a word of three syllables. In 
Ovid, it usually ends with a dissyllable. 

This species of verse is seldom used, except in connection with hexam- 
eter, a line of each recurring alternately. This combination is called 
eUgiae verse. Thus, 

Flebilis indignos, Elegela, solye capillos. 

Ah nimis ex yero nunc tibi nomen erit ! Ovid, 

^312. IV. The tetrameter a prior e, or Alcmanian dao- 
tyUc tetrameter^ consists of the first four feet of a hexameter, 
of which the fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

Garrdla | p€r ra- 1 mOs &yls | obstrgptt. Sen. 

V. The tetroMMter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter, con- 
sists of the last four feet of a hexameter ; as, 

IblmOs, I sdct- 1 1, cdml- 1 tesque. Ear. 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a 
hexameter; as, 

Grato I Pyrrha sab | antro. Hot. 
But this kind of yerse is more properly included in choriambic metre. 
Bee § 316, V. 

VII. The trimeter catalectic, or Archihchian penthemimeris, 
consists of the first five half feet of a hexameter, but the first 
two feet are commonly dactyls ; as, 

Palvis 6t I ambra sa- 1 mus. Hor. 

VIII. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet, 
a dactyl and a spondee ; as, 

Risit I- 1 polio. Hor, 

ANAP^STIC METRE. 

^ 313« I. The anapaestic manometer consists of two ana- 
p»sts,* as, 

t^ltllas-{B£ c&nes. Sm. 
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II. The anapastic dimeter conaists of two measures, or four 
anapaests; as, 

Phiretre- | qoS giftves | d&t£ sS- 1 vll f%rc» Sen, 

The first foot in each measure of anapestic metre was very oAm 
chan^d to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee, 
and, in a few instances, to a dactyl. 

AnapsBstic verses are generally so constructed that each measure ends 
with a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more -measures. 

IAMBIC METRE. 

<^ 314. I. The iambic trimeter, or senarius, consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet ; as, 

Ph&se- 1 iQs il- 1 IS, 1 1 quern | vide- ] tis, hus- 1 pites CatuU, 

The caesura commonly occurs ader the fifth semi-foot. 

The pure iambic measure was seldom used. To give to this 
loetre greater •slowuess aad dignity, spondees were introduced 
into the first, third, and fifth places ; and in every foot except 
the last, which was always an iambic, a long syllable was oflen 
changed jyoto two short ones, so that an anapaest or a dactyl 
was used for a spondee, and a tribrach for an iambus ; as, 
Quo, .quo I acdles- 1 tT rai- 1 tits ? aOt | cur dez- 1 t€r(s.... Hor. 
AJUti- 1 b£is &t- 1 que c&nl- 1 bCis hami- 1 cida H&c- \ tdrem Id. 

Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic was used in the first place for a 
spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted the spondee 
and its equivalents (the dactyl and anapsBst) into the second and fourth 
places^ as well »s the ^t, third, and fifUx. 

II. The scazon, or ckoiicunbus (lame iambic), is ihe iambic 
trimeter, with a spondee in the sixth ibot, and generally an 
iambus in the fifth ; as, 

car in I thga-4 tram, Cats, | sev6- \ r6 ve- 1 nisti ? 
An ids- 1 5 tan- 1 tarn ven-j eras | Qt ex- 1 lr€s? Mart. 
This species pf verse is also called Hipponaetic trimeter. 

III. The iambic tetr.ameter, ,or .ectonariuSy called also 
quadraius, a measure used by the comic poets, consists of (bur 
iambic measures, sublet ,to the same variations as the ianibic 
trimeter (I.)-; as, 

Nanc hic I dies | lliam | vftam &f- 1 lert, Sli- 1 Ge m5- J res pos- 1 talat. Ter. 

IV. The iambic tetrameter catalectic, or Hipponaetic, is the 
iambic tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places 
the same variations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

Ddpren- i 8& na- 1 vis m | m&ri | vesa- 1 nien- 1 te ven- 1 to. CaiuU. 
35 
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V. The iambic trimeter catalectie, or Archilochian, is the 
iambic triraeter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the com- 
mon iambic trimeter, it admits a spondee into the first and 
third places, but not into the fifth ; as, 

Vdca- 1 tas at- | que non | vdca- 1 tds an- 1 dit. Har. 
Trahant- 1 qCie sic- 1 cas mach- 1 IntS \ can- 1 nas. Id. 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures, 
with the same variations as the iambic trimeter (I.) ; as^ 

Forti I sdque- 1 mQr pec- 1 t5re. Hot. 
Canidi- 1 a trac- 1 Uvit ) dapes. Id, 
Vide- 1 re prdpe- | rantes I ddmum. Id, 
The iambic dimeter is also called the Jirchilochian dimeter. 

VII. The iambic dimeter hypermeter, called also ArcTiilo- 
chian, is the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the 
end; as, 

Rede- 1 git ad | yeros | time- 1 res. Har. 
Horace always makes the third foot a spondee. 

VIII. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 

Nun I ebar | neqne au- 1 ream Hor. 

This kind of yerse is sometimes scanned as a catalectie trochaic dimeter. 
See § 315, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catalectie, or Anacreontic, is the 
iambic dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the third foot ; as, 

tt ti- ! gris or- 1 ba gna-| tis. Sen. 

X. The GaUiambus consists of two iambic dimeters catalec- 
tie, the last of which wants the final syllable. 

The first foot is generally a spondee or an anapest \ the catalectie syl- 
lable at the end of the first dimeter is long, and the second foot of the 
second dimeter is commonly a tribrach ; as, 

SQper ai- 1 ta vec- 1 tas a- | tys || csien | rate ma- 1 ria. Catua. 

The csBsuxa uniformly occurs at ^e end of the first dimeter. 

TROCHAIC METRE. 

V " '•^» Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to iambics. The addi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at the beginning of a pure iambic verse, 
renders it pure trochaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syllable at 
the beginnmg of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure iambic, with the 
deficiency or redundancy of a syllable in each case at the end of the 
verse. 

I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectie is the most common 
trochaic metre. It consists of seven feet, followed by a cata- 
lectie syllable. In the odd places, it admits a tribrach, but in 
the seventh a trochee only. In the even places, besides the 
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tribrach, it admits also a spondee, a dactyl, an anapsBSt, and 
sometimes a proceleusmatic ; as, 

Jassas I est in- 1 ermis I Ire : 1 1 pards | irS | jasstts | est. CatuU. 

Rdma- 1 Isas I Ips& 1 fecit |i cam Sa- 1 binis | nOpti- { as. Id, 

Danfti- 1 des, cd- 1 ltd ; I vSstras || hie di- 1 es quee- 1 rit ma- 1 ntls. Sen. 

The pure trochaic verse was rarely used. The csBsural pause uniformly 
occurs afler the fourth foot. The comic writers introduced the spondee 
and its equivalent feet into the odd places. 

The complete trochaic tetrameter properly consists of eight feet, all 
trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalectie 
tetrameter; as, 

Ipse I sQmmls I saxis | f Iztls | aspe- 1 ris, e- 1 visce- 1 ratiis. Enn. 

II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, con- 
sists of five feet — the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl, and the fourth and fif\h trochees ; as, 

Inte- 1 ger vl- 1 t®, || ac6le- 1 rlsqug | pQrus. Hor, 
Sappho, and, afler her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the cssura afler the 
fiflh semi-foot. 

Note. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word is sometimes 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of the 
Adonic which follows ; as, 

Labi- 1 tar ri- 1 pa Jdvfi I non prd- 1 bante uz- 
drlOs I amnis. Uar. 
This occurs only in Catullus and Horace ; and it has been thought by 
some that such lines should be considered as one verse of seven feet, the 
fiflh foot being either a spondee or a trochee. 

III. The PhalcBcian verse consists of five feet — the first a 
spondee, the second a dactyl, and the three others trochees ; as, 

]^on est I vivere, I sed va- 1 lere -{ vita. Mart. 

Instead of a spondee as the first foot, Catullus sometimes uses a trochee 
or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the second 
place. 

The PhaJtBcian verse is sometimes called hendecasyUabiCf as consisting 
of eleven syllables; but that name does not exclusively belong to it. 

IV. The trochaic dimeter catalectie consists of three feet, 
properly all trochees, but admitting in the second place a spon- 
dee or a dactyl ; as, 

Non e- 1 bar nS- 1 que Sure- | um. Hor. 
Note. This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dimeter 
(see § 314, VI 11.), and it is not important whether it be regarded %m 
iambic or trochaic. 

CHORIAMBIC METRE. 

^316. I. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spoiv- 
dee, three choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

Ta ne I qussierls, I scirfi nefils | quern mihl, quern | tibi.... Hor. 
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II. The choriambie tetrameter consists of three chcnriambi, or 
feet of equal length, and a Baccbius -, as, 

Omii* nfimlli | cam flavlUi | Omni c&nftt | pr&Amdam. Clmud, 
In this verse Horace snbstitiited a spondee for the iainbiis 
contained in the first choriambus ; as, 

T6 d^ai 0- 1 T&1 SjTbttrin | car prdp«res | ftmando.... Bor. 

III. The Asclepiadic tetrameter (invented by the poet Ascie* 
pi&des) consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus ; 

Mec<- 1 nl0, ftttYls II 6d!t« reg- | Ibus. Hor. 
This form is iiiTariablj observed by Horace ; but other poets sometimes, 
though rarely, moke the first foot a dactyl. 

The csBsaral pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 
This measure is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter 
©atalectic. See <§ 311, III. Thus, 

MsBce- 1 nas, ikVk- 1 yl8 II edit^ | rSglbas. 
It. The ehoriambie trimeter, or Olyconic (invented by the 
poet Gljco), consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iam- 
Dus; as, 

Sic t6 I diva patens | Cyprt.... Bar, 
The first foot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 
When the first foot is a spondee, the other feet are sometimes 
scanned as dactyls. Thus, 

Sic te I divX p5- 1 tens Cjrpri. 

V. The ehoriambie trimeter catalecticy or JPherecratic (so 
Called from the poet Pherecrfttes), is the Glyconic deprived of 
its final syllable, and consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and 
a catalectic syllable ; as, 

Grato I Pf rrha sttb an- 1 trfi. Bor, 

The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an iambus. 

When the first foot is a spondee, this measure is sometimes scanned as 
a dactylic trimeter. See § 312, VI. 

The Pherecratic subjoined to the Glyconic produces the Priapean verae. 
Bee § 310, 11. 

VI. The ehoriambie dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchius; as, 

Lydia die j p«r Gmnes. Bar, 

IONIC METRE. 

^317. I. The lonie a mctfore, or 8otadie (from the poet 
Sot&des), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 

The Ionic feet, however, are oflen changed into ditrochees, and a long 
syllable into two short ones ; as, 

Has, cam g€mY- 1 na ecmptdj^, | ^dicit oa* | tenas, 
Satama, tl- 1 bi ZollQs, I annalos pr!-| drds. Mart, 
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II. The Ionic a minore consists generally of three or four 
feet^ which are all Ionics a minore ; as, 

PaSr ales, | tibi tdlas, | dpSrose- 1 qug MinervS.... Hor. 

COMPOUND METRES. 

<^ 318« Compound metre is the union of two species of 
metre in the same verse. 

I. The dactylico-iamhic metre consists of a dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§ 312, VII.) and an iambic dimeter (§ 314, VI.) ; 
as, 

Scribgrg | versictt-.l los || aiii5-| r6 p6r- 1 cnlstlm | grivl.... Hor. 

II. The iambico-dactylic metre consists of the same mem- 
bers as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

Nives- 1 que de- 1 dacOnt | Jovem : || nunc marS, | ntlnc siltl- 1 e. Hor. 
NoT£. The members composing this and the preceding species of 
verse are often written in separate verses. 

III. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, and a 
long catalectic syllable followed by a chor iambus, and an iajBK 
bus; as, 

Vidgs I tit al- 1 ta II st6t nlv« can- j didura. Hor. 
The first foot is often a spondee. 

The csBsura uniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 
This verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet dactyls, 

IV. The dactylico-trochaic^ or Archilochian heptameter, con- 
sists of the dactylic tetrameter q priore (§312), followed by 
three trochees ; as, 

Solvltiir 1 acris hi- 1 6ms gra- j ta vicS || v6rTs | et Fi- j voni. Hor, 
The ceesura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylico'trochaic tetrameter^ or lesser Alcaic, con* 
eists of two dactyls, followed by two trochees ; as, 

Levia I pSrsdnii- 1 $r6 j saxft, Hor. 



COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

^310. A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verso. 

A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is 
called carmen monocolon; that which has two kinds, dicolon; 
that which has three kinds, tricolon. 

When the poem returns, after the second line, to the same 
verse with which it began, it is called distrdphon ; when after 
the third line, tristrdphon ; and when after the fourth, tetrastrd- 
phon. 

The several verses which occur before the poem returns to 
25 » 
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the kind of verse with which it began, constitate a atanxa or 
strophe. 

A poem eonnstiii^of two kinds of Tene, when the stanza oontains two 
yrtnes, is called dicSum distrdphon, (see § 2i20, Syn. 3 ;) when it contains 
three, dicdUm tristrdphon, (Auson. Profess. 21 ;) when four, dicOlon tetras- 
trdphonf (Sjn. 2 ;) and when five, dieOlon pewUutrdphon. 

A poem coiisistintf of three kinds of verse, when the stanza eontadns 
three verses, is called triedUm tristrHplum, (Syn. 15 ;) when foar, tric6lon 
teiragMipkon, (Syn. 1.) 

HORATIAN METRES. 

^ 320. The different species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference gi?en 
to them by the poet, in the following 

SYNOPSIS. 

1. Two greater Alcaics (§316, III.), one Archilochlan iam- 
bic dimeter hypermeter (§314, YII.), and one lesser Alcaic 
(§318, v.); as, 

VYdes, tit ftlU stet DtYii candidum 
SdrScte, nee jftm sflstlndant finds 
Sllve l&borantfis, gelaqufi 

Flamlnil constlterint &cato. (Ub, 1, 9.) 

This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been a 
fkvorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seven of his odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (§315, II.) and one Adonic (§312, 
VIII.); as. 

Jam satis terrTs nTv¥s^tquS dire 
Grandinis misit pit6r, «t, rtibfintS 
Dtztdra sacras jacdlatiis aices, 

Terrttit arbem. (Uh, 1, 2.) 

3. OneGlyconic (§316, IV.) and one Asclepiadic (§316, 
III.); as. 

Sic t£ Diva pdtens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Hdlgnce, luclda sld^ra.... (Lib. 1, 3.) 

4. One iambic trimeter (§314, 1.) and one iambic dimeter 
(§314, VI.); as, 

Ibis Libarnis Int^r alta navlum, 

XmlcS, prOpagnacilla. {JEpod. 1.) 

6. Three Asclepiadics (§ 316, III.) and one Glyconic (§ 316, 
IV.); as, 

Scribens Vari6 fbrtis, ^t hOstTum 

VictSr, McLonir carmtnis aKti, 

Quam rem camquS f^roz navlbtls SQt ^quis 

Mil6s, te daofi, gessdrit (Uh, 1, 6.) . 
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6. Two Asclepiadics (§316, III), one Pherecratic (§316, 
v.), and one Glyconic (§316, IV.) ; as, 

Dianam,"tgn6r86, drcitfi virgtnes : 
Intonsam, pd£ri, dlcitd Gynthiam, 
Latonamqug adpremo 

Dil^ctam pgnitas Jdvi. (lifr. 1, 21.) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§316, III.) alone; as, 

Mfficenfts iUvIs editd reglbus. (Lib. 1, 1.) 

8. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 
tetrameter a posteriore (§ 312, V.) ; as, 

Laudabant ftlii clarftm RhddCn, aut Mitj^lenen, 

Aut £phS8tiin, blmftrlsve Cdrinthi.... (Uh, 1, 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (§316, I.) alone; as, 

Ta ne qusesigris, scIrS nSHls, quSm mihi, quSm t!bi.... (Lib. 1, 11.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic 
dimeter (§314, VI.); as, 

Nox firtit, et ccsid fhlgebat lanft sSreno 
Inter minora slddra. (Epod, 15.) 

11. The iambic trimeter (§ 314, I.) alone; as. 

Jam, jam efflcaci do m&ntls scientie. (Epod. 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§316, VI.) and one choriambic 
tetrameter (§316, II.) with a variation ; as, 

Lydia, die, p€r omnes 
T6 DSds dro, Sj^bann car prop^ras amando.... (Ub. 1, a) 

13. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic trim* 
eter (§ 314, I.) ; as, 

AltSra jam tSrttar bsUls clylltbas Qtas ; 
Sdls et Ipsa Roma vlrlbas rait. (Epod. 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 
trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) ; as, 

DlfftigerS nives :. r^dSant jam gramXna campis, 

ArTOrlbasqug cdme. (Uh. 4. 7.) 

15. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, I.), one dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§312, VII.), and one iambic dimeter (§314, VI.) ; 

as, 

Petti, nihil mS, sTcttt antga, jttvat 
ScribgrS verslcttlos, 
AmorS percalsam gtSivi. (Epod. 11.) 

Note. The second and third lines are often written as one verse. 
See § 318, 1. 

16. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.), one iambic dimeter 
(§314, VI.), and one dactylic trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.); 
as, 

HorrTda tsmoestas cSlam contraxit; St Imbres 
r<llvesque dedacant Jdvem : 
Nanc mard, nanc siiae.... (Epod. 13.) 
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NoTB. The second and third lines of this stanza, also, are often written 
as one verse. See § 316, 11. 

17. One Archilochian heptameter ($319, IV.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic {§ 314, V.) ; as, 

Solvltar flcris hlems grftta vice verts €t Fftvont, 
TrfthQntqug siccus machines c&rlnas. (Lib. 1, 4.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (^ 314, VIII.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic ($314, V.) ; as, 

N6n dbar n^que SGrfiam 
M«a rtoidet In ddmO Iftcanai. (Lib, 2, 18.) 

19. The Ionic a minore ($317, II.) alone; as, 
Mtseranim est nfique &mdrl d&rS ladam, nSquS ddlci.... (Lib. 3, 12.) 



^321. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 

Containingy in alphabetic order, the first words of each^ with a 
reference to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis, where the 
metre is explained. 



JEW, vetusto No. 1 

iEquam memento 1 

Albi, ne doleas 5 

Altera jam teritur 13 

Angttstam, amici 1 

At. O dedrum 4 

Aodivere, Lyce 6 

Bacchum in remOtis 1 

Be&tus ille 4 

Coelo supinas 1 

Coelo tonantem 1 

C6m tu, Lydia s* • • 3 

Cur me querelis 1 

Delicta majdrum 1 

Descende ccelo 1 

Dianam, tengriB 6 

DifTugere nives 14 

Dive, qaem proles 2 

Divis orte bonis 5 

Donarem pateras 7 

Donee gratus eram 3 

Eheu ! fugaces 1 

Est mihi nonum 2 

Et thure et fidlbus 3 

Ezegi monmnentum 7 

Extremum Tanaim 5 

Faune, nympharnm 2 

Festo quid potius die 3 

HercQlis ritu 2 

HorrTda tempestas 16 

Ibis Libumis 4 



Icci, beatis No. 1 

Ille et nefasto ,« 1 

Impios parrs 2 

Inclasam Dana€n 5 

Intactis opulentior 3 

Integer vit® 2 

Intermissa, Venus, diu 3 

Jam jam efficaci 11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terris 2 

Jam veris comttes 5 

Justum et tenacem 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lydia, die, per omnes 12 

Msecenas atavis 7 

MalA solQta 4 

Martiis celebs 2 

Mater seva Cupidlnum 3 

Mercari, facunae % 

Merctiri, nam te .,., g 

Miserarum est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos 2 

Motum ex Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum 1 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancillee , 2 

Nolis longa fersB , 5 

Nondum subacta 1 
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Non ebur nec[ae aureum . . . No. 18 

Non semper imbres 1 

Non usitata 1 

Non vides, quanto 2 

Nox erat 10 

Nullam, Vare, sacr& 9 

NuUus arffento 2 

Nunc est Dibendum 1 

O CTudelis adhuc 9 

O diva^ ffratum 1 

O fbns fiandusiffi G 

O matre pulchr& 1 

O nata mecum 1 

O navis, reftrent 6 

O Bsepe mecum 1 

O Venus, reglna 2 

Odi profanuin 1 

Otium Divos 2 

Parciiks Juuctas , . 2 

Parous DeOrum 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quum trahSret 5 

Perclcos odi, puer 2 

Petti, nihil me 15 

Phoebe, nlvarumqae. • . • • • 2 

Phoebus yolentem 1 

PindSrum qaisquis • 2 

Poscimur : siquid , 2 i 

Que cora patrum • 1 

Qualem mmistrum. 1 ' 



Quando repostum No. 4 

Quantum distet ab Inftcho 3 

Quern tu, Melpomene 3 

Quem Tirum aut heroa 2 

Quid bellicdsus 1 

Quid dedicatum 1 

Quid fles, Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obseratis 11 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quis desiderio 5 

Quis multa gracilis 6 

Quo me^ Bacche 3 

Quo, quo, scelesti niitis 4 

Rectius vives '.» 2 

Rogare longo 4 

Scnberis Vario 5 

Septlmi. Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

Solvitur acris biems 17 

Te maris et teme 8 

Tu ne qufesiSris 9 

Tvrrhena zegum 1 

Ulla si juris 3 

Uxor pauperis Ibj^ci 3 

Velox amcenum 1 

Vides, ut altA 1 

Vile potabis 2 

Vitas iiinnuleo 6 

Vizi poellis 1 
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APPENDIX. 



GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

^ 322. Certain deviations from the regular form and 
construction of words, are called grammaticcl Jigures, These 
may relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY 

These are distinguished by the general name oimetaplasm. 

1. Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or syllsible to a word ; as, gna 
tuSf for milus ; tetiUi, for tvli. Yet these were anciently the customary 
forms, from which those now in use were formed by aphsrSsis. 

2. ^pharisis is the taking of a letter or syllable from the beginning of 
a word ; as, '«f, for est; rkaSdnem, for arrhabdn&m. 

3 Epenthlsis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word ; as, tUituum, for OiUum. 

4. Syncdpt is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; 
as, deiim, for deOrum; meAm factilm, for meOrum factOrum; stBcla, for 
Siseula ; flesti, for flevisti ; repostus, for reposttus ; aspriSf for aspiris. 

5. Crasis is the contraction of two vowels into one ; as, cogo^ for eodgo; 
fuLy for nUiU. 

6. ParagOge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, medf for me ; claudieTf for elaudi. 

7. Apocdpe is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word ; as, 
fMn\ for mene; ^ntOniy for ArUonii. 

8. Antithesis is the substitution of one letter for another ; as, oUi, for 
illi ; optllimust for optlmus ; officio , for atyicio. is often thus used for «, 
especially after e ; as, voUus, for vuUus ; servonif for servum. So after 
qu ; as, ttquom, for tequum. 

9. Metathesis is the changing of the order of letters in a word ; as, 
jfistriSf for pristis, 

II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

^323. The figures of Syntax are ellipsis, pleonasm, 
enallas^e, and hyperhdton, 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, 

Aiunty sc. homines, Darius Hystaspis, 9C. JUius, Cano, sc. ego. Quid 
multa ? sc. dicam. 

Ellipsis includes asyndeton, zeugma, syllepsis, prolepsis, 
and synecddche. 
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(1.) Asyndlton is the omiBsion of a conjanction; as, abiUf excessit, 
evdsitf erUpUy sc. et. Cic. 

^2.) Zeugma is the uniting of two nouns, or two infinitives, to a verb, 
which is applicable only to one of them ; as, Pacem an beilum gerens 
rSall.), where gr'ens is applicable to helium only. Sempeme in sanguine y 
jerro, fugd versabimuf? (Id.) where the verb does net properly apply to 
ferro. 

Nego is often thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
tive ; as, Ntgant Casdrem mansHrumf postulatdque interposlta esse, for 
tUcuntque postuldta.... Cic. 

When an adjective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is understood with the rest, Ihe construction is also sometimes 
called sseugma ; as, £< gemtSf et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior algd est. Hor. 
Caper tibi salvus et h^Mi, Virg. Q^amvis iUe niger^ quamvis tu Candida 
esses. Id. 

(3.) Syllepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more 
nouns of different genders, persons, or numbers, agrees with one rather 
than another ) as, Attoniti novitdte vaoeat Baucis, timidusque Philemon. 
Ovid. Proeumbit uterque pronus numi, i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. Id. — 
Sustulimus manus et ego et ^albus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre adesse jassi 
sumus. Id. — Projectisque amiciUo et liUris. Curt. See § § 205, Rem. 2, 
and 209, Rem. 12, (3,) and (7.) 

Zeugma, in the latter sense above mentioned, is by some included under 
syllepsis. 

(4.) Prolepsis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not being repeated ; as, 
Princlpes utrinquepugnam ciebant,ab Sabmis Mettius Curtius, ab Romdnis 
Hostus Hostilius. Liv. Boni qwmiam convenimus ambo, tu calitmos infidre, 
ego dicire versus. Virg. 

(5.) Syaecddche is the use of an accusative of the part affected, instead 
of an ablative ; as, ExpUri mentem nequU. Virg. See § 234, II. 

2. PUonasm is using a greater number of words than is ne- 
cessary to express the meaning ; as. 

Sic ore locUta est. Virg. ^yi magis verh vincire qudm diu imperdre 
malit. Liv. JVemo unus. Cic. 

Under pleonasm are included pare/con, polysyndeton, hendU 
adys, BXid periphrasis. 

(1.) Pare* con is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to 
pronouns, verbs, or adverbs ; as, egdmetj agidum, fortassean. Such addi- 
tions, however, usually modify the meaning in some degree. 

(2.) Polysyndeton is a redundancv of conjunctions ; as, Unh Euru8f{\ie 
JVb<u^que ruunJt crefterque proceUis jtfr^cus. Virg. 

(3.^ HendiAdys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by 
B conjunction, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive ; as, 
Pat£ns libdmus et auro, for aureis patiris. Virg. Libro et sUveslri sub^re 
dausamj for libro subiris. Id. 

(4.) Periphrasis is a circuitous mode of expression ; as, Teniri foetus 
aoium, i. e. agni. Virg. 

3. Enallage is a change of words, or a substitution of one 
gender, number, case, person^ tense, mood, or voice of the same 
word for another. 
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Enall&ge inclades antimeria, heterosis, antiptdsis, syn^sts, 
and anacoluthon, 

(1.) Antinuna is the use of one part of speech for another; as, Jfastrun 
istud yiv£re truteyfat nostra vita. Fers. Almd eras. Id. Conju^ium 
videbit? i'oj conjiAgem. Virg. Plaeitam pad nnititor oUvamf for TWjtrito, I<L 

(2.) Heterdsis is the use of one form of a noun, pronoan, verb, &>c., for 
another ; aa, Ego guoque tcii^ pereo, quod mihi est csarius, fin* ^i mUU sum 
earior. Ter. Romanus praiw victor, £at Bomdm vietdres. JLav. Manj 
words are used by the poets in the plural instead of the sin^uiar ; 9M,c^Uiif 
e^rda, #ra, &c. See § 98. Me truncta UUipstu cerebro mtfitulirmt^ £i>r stis- 
iulisset. Hor. 

(3^ AnUpUsU is the use of one ease for another ; as, Cui mune 4»ffno- 
mem, lalo, for Jaku. Virg. Uxor imcicti Javis esse nesciSf for te esse icz»- 
rem. Hot. 

(4.) SynisiSf or synthisis, is adapting the constnustion to the sense of a 
word, rather than to its gender or number ; as, Subeunt Tegaa juventoi 
SMxiiio tardi. Stat. Concursus popOli miiaatium fuid rei est. Liv. Pan 
m erueem atti. Sail. Ubi illic est seelus, qui me perdldit ? Ter. Id mea 
miHme refert^ qui smn tuUu maxtmvs. Id. 

(5.) Anaeolathon is when the latter part of a sentence does not agree 
in construction with the former ; as, J^am nos omnes, pubus est alieunde 
aHqttis abjectus laboSy omne quod est interea tempusj priusquam. id rescitum 
est, lucro est. Ter. In this example, the writer be^ran as if he intended to 
say lucro hibimus, and ended as if he bad said nobis omnibus. 

4. Hyperhdton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

Hyperbaton includes anastrophe, hysteron proteron, kypal- 
Utge, synchjisis, tmesis, and parentt^sis. 

(1.) Anastrdph'e is an inversion of the order of two words; as, TVans- 
tru per iU reoios. ioi per transtru. Virg. CoUo dare brae/ua drevm, for ctr- 
cumddre. Id. iYox erit una super, for superirit. Ovid. Et fadt are, for 
arefdcit. Lucr. 

(2.) Hystiron protgron is reversing the natural order of the sense ; as, 
Moriamur^ ei in media arma rudmus. Virg. Valet atque vivit. Ter. 

(3.) HypaUdge is an interchange of constructions ; as. In novafert ani- 
mus muLdlas dicire formas corpdra, for corpdra muUtta in novas forma*. 
Oyid. Dare clase^Ums Austros, for dare classes Austris. Virg. 

(4.) &ifwhgmsy is a confused position of words ; as, Saaui vacant Itdli, 
mediis (fute in fiwObus, aras, for ftue saxa in mediis ftMCtllbus,^fUUi vocatU 
aras. Virg » 

(5.) Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a oompound word ; as, 
Septem subjecta trioni gens, for seplentrioni. Virg. Q^a me oimqme voeant 
terr€B. Id. Per miki,p0r,inguam,gratumfeciris. Cic. 

^6.) Furmth^^ns is the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
which interrupt the natural connection; as, Tit-^e dwmred6o,'(JsxteT»a est 
yia,) pasce capallas. Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added archaism and Hel' 
knism, .which belong both to the figures of etymology and to 
those of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constructions; as, aiul&fg 
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for auUB ; sendHj for senOtAs; fuaty for sit ; prokibesso, for prohUniiro; im- 
petrassSrCj for impetraturuni esse; farierj for fari; nenu, for nan; endo, for 

in ; Opiram etbutliurf for opird. Ter. QuzVi tibi kanc curatio est rem ? 

Plaut. 

(2.) Hellenism is the use of Greek forms or constructions ; as, HeUne^ 
for HeUna; ^ntiphon, for AnHpho ; aurds {gen.)y for OMrce; Pallddos, 
raUdda, for Pallddis, Pallddem; Trodsin, Troddas, for TroadibuSy Trod- 
des ; -Abstin£to irarum, Hor. Tempus desistire pugwB. Virg. 

*^ 3S'4» To the grammatical figures may not improperly be sub* 
joined certain others, which are often referred to in philological works, and 
v^hich are called 



TROPES AND FIGURES OP RHETORIC. 

A rhetorical ^^re is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a word from 
its original and customary meaning, is called a trope. 

1. A metaphor is the transferring of a word from the object to which it 
properly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
analogy ; as, Ridet ager, The field smiles. Virg. JEtas aurea, The golden 
age. Ovid. 

Catachresis is a bold or harsh met^hor } as, Vir gregis ipse caper. Vu:g. 
Euros per SidUas equitftyit und€ts. Hor. 

2. Metonymy is subst^utin^ the name of an object for that of another 
to which it has a certain delation ; as the cause for the effect, the container 
for what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified, and their contraries ; the parts of the body for certain affections, 
&c. ; as, Amor duri Martis, i. e. belli. Virg. Pallida mors. Hor. Hausit 
pateram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina coronanty i. e. vaUram. Id. J^ecte 
temos colores, i. e. tria Jim diversi coloris. Id. Ceaant arma tog®, i. e 
bellum paci. Cic. SaecQla mitescent, i. e. homines in scBcXdis. Virg. Vivat. 
Pacuvitis vet Nestora totum. Juy. 

3. Synecd6che is putting a genus for a species, a whole for a part, a sin- 
ffular for a plural, and their contraries ; also the material for the thing 
made of it ; as, Mortdles, for homines. Virff. Fontem ferebant. Id. Tec- 
tunif for domus. Id. Armdto miKte complentj for armdtis mUitlbus. Id. 
Ferrum, for gladius. 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary 
to that which the writer or speaker means to convey ; as, SaZce, bone vir, 
cwrdsti prob6. Ter. Egregiam verd laudem, et spolia ampla refertisj tuque, 
puerque tuus. Virg. 

5. HyperbdU is the magnifying or diminishing of a thinp beyond the 
truth; as. Ipse arduus, altdque ptdsat sidira. Virg. Odor Euro. Id. 

6. Metalepsis is the including of several tropes in one word ; as, Post 
aliquot aristas. Virg. Here aristas is put for m^^ses, this for (Estates, and 
this for annos. 

7 AUegory is a consistent series of metaphors, designed to illustrate one 
subject by another; as, Clauditejam Hvos,pueri: satpraia biberuni. Virg. 
navU, refirent in mare ie novifiuctus. Hor. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an cemgma. 

8. Antonomasia is using a proper noun for a common one, and the con- 
trary; as, Irus et est subitd, qui modd Croesus erat, for pauper and dives 
Ovid. So, by periphrasis, potor Rhoddnr, for Gallus, Hor. 
26 
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9. LUdtes is a mode of expressing something by denying tlie contrarj ; 
as, AVm laudOf I blame. Ter. Jfon innoxia verba. Virg. 

10. AfUipkrdsis is using a word in a sense opposite to its proper meaning; 
as, Auri n.cn, fames. Virg. 

11. Eupkemum is the use of soflened language to express what is ofien- 
•ive or distressing ; as, Si quid ueddisset Citsdrij i. e.si mortuus esset. Veil. 

12. AfUanad&sis is the use of the same word in different senses ; as. 
Quia nrget Mni€e natum de stirpe Kerdnem ? Sustdlit hie matrem, sustuli/ 
iUe pair em. Epigr. Amftri jucundum est, si euriiur nt quid insit amari. Cic. 

^ 13. jinapkdray or epanaphdra, is the repetition of a word at the begin- 
ning of successive clauses ; as, Nihilne te noctumum pnBsidium palat/i, 
nihil urlns vigiiiat, nihil timor popiUif &c. Cic. Te, dutcis conjux, te, solo 
in Utdre secum, te, veniehte die, te, deeedente, carUbat. Virg. 

14. EpistrHphe is the repetition of a word at the end of successire 
clauses ; as, Pcmos populus Romdnus justitid vicit, arniis vicit, liberaiitaU 
Ticit.- Cic. 

15. Symvldce is the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of an- 
other at tne end, of successive clauses; as, Quis legem tuf it ? Rullus: 
Quis majorem popfdi partem suffragiis privdvit ? Rullus : Quis comitiis 
proifuit f Idem. Rullus. Cic. I 

16. Epanalepsis is a repetition of the same word or sentence afler a j 
parenthesis. Virg. Geor. 11. 4 — 7. 

17. AnadipJOsis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, i 
and the beginning of another ; as. Hie tamen vivit : Vivit P if no vera, 
etiam in sendtum venit. Cic. This is sometimes called epano^Crd/y^^ . 

18. EpanadipUfsis is the use of the same word both at the beginning 
and end of a sentence ; as, Crescit am4jr nummij quantum ipsa pecunia 
credit. Juv. 

19. Epanddas is the repetition of the same words in an inverted order ; I 
as, CrudeUs mater magis, an puer imprdhus HU 7 Imprdbus iUe puer, cm- 
delis tu quoquCf mater. Virg. ! 

20. Epizeuxis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, Excitate, excitAte eum ab inftris. Cic. Ah Corj^don, Corj^don, qua te 
dementia cepit ? Virg. Ibimus, iblmus. Hor. 

21. Climax is when each successive clause of a sentence begins with 
the conclusion of the preceding, the sense being thus gradually amplified; 
as, QtuB reliqua spes manet libertdtisy si illis et quod libetj licet ; et quod licety 
possunt ; et quod possuntf audent ; et quod audentj vobis molestum non est ? 
Cic. 

22. Incremenium is an amplification without a strict climax ; as, FacHnus 
estf vinciri civem Romdnum; scclus, verberdri; prope parricidiuTn, necdri, 
quid dicam in crucem toUif Cic. When the sense is gradually heighten- 
ed, it is called anabdsisj and when it falls or decreases, catabdsis. 

23. Polypteton is a repetition of the same word in different cases, gen- 
ders, numbers, &c. ; as, Jam clypeus dypeisy umb(yne repellUur umbo; ense 
minaz ensisj pede pcSy el caspide cuspis. Stat. 

24. ParegmUnon is the use of several wprds of the same origin, in one 
sentence ; as, Abesse non potest, quin ejusdem hominis sit, qui imprdbos 
probet, probos improbare. Cic. 

25. Paronomasia is the use of words which resemble each other in 
sound ; as. Amor et melle et felle est faxundisslmus. Plaut. Civem bond- 
rum artiura, bondrum partium. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes. Ter. This 
i6gnre is sometimes called agnominatio. 
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26. HoiiKBopraphlrony or aUiteratunif is when several words beeinniiig 
with the same letter occur in a sentence ; as, TUe^ tute Tati, tibi taiUa^ 
tyranncj tuiisti. Enn. JVeu pettruB validas in viscira vertlte vires. Virg. 

27. AntUh^sis is the placing of different or. opposite words or sentiments 
in contrast; as, Hujus oratidnis tUjfficilius est exi'tum mUtm principinm 
invenire. Cic. Caesar beneficiisac munificenti&97ta^t»Aa&e&d<ttr; integ- 
ritate vitSB Cato. Sail. . 

28. Oxymdron unites words of contrary significations, thus producing 
a seeming contradiction *, as, Concordia discors. Hor. Citm taceni, dor 
Tnant. Cic. 

29. Syjionymia is the use of different words or expressions having the 
same import ; as, Jfon feram, non potior j non siruim. Cic. PronuttOf r«- 
cipio, spondeo. Id. 

30. Parahd'aj or simile^ is the comparison of one thing with another; 
as, Repentt te^ tanquam serpens e laiibitlis, oeiiHs eminendmis, iiiflato coUo^ 
tumXdis cervicitmSf iiitidisti. Cic. 

31. Erotesis is an earnest question, and oflen implies a strong affirma- 
tion of the contrary ; as, Creditis ovectos hostes ? Virg. Heu ! qiue me 
€Bqudr(i possunt accipire ? Id. 

32. Epanorthosis is the recalling of a word, in order to place a stronger 
or more significant one in its stead ; as, Filium unlcum adolescentiilum 
habeo : afi / quid dixi ? me habere ? Imd habui. Tqr. 

33. ^posiopesfs is leaving a sentence unfinished in consequence of some 
emotion of the mind; as, Quos ego — sed prastaZ moios componire fluctus, 
Virg. 

34. Prosopopceioj or personifieotiony represents inanimate things as act- 
ing or speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present ; as, Qum 
(patria) tecum CotUtna sic agit. Cic. Virtus summit out ponit secures. Hor. 

35. Apostrdpheis a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to 
address some person or thing ; as, Vi potltur : quid non mortalia pectHra 
cogisy auri sacra fames ! Virg. 

^ 3S«5» To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the following 
terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style : — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the 
rules of orthography, etymology, or prosody ; as, rigorOsuSy for rigldus or 
sevirus ; dommXnuSy for domlnus; daviy for dedi; tuterlusj for aJUerius. 

2. Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax ; as, Venus pulcher ; vos 
invldemus. 

3. Keoterism is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity ; as, murdrum, a murder ; conr 
stabulariuSy a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words ; rb, 
Jam vos aciem, et prcelia, et hostem poscltis. Sil. 

5. Amphibolic is the use of equivocal words or constructions j as, GaUuSf 
a Gaul, or a cock. Aio te, MaadOy Romanes vincire posse. Quinct. 

6. Idiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more languag;es : thus, 
the ablative after comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one 
language is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, MiU§ 
mihi verbumy instead of Fac me eertidrem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 

I. OF TIME. 

^ 326. 1. The calendar of the Romans agreed with our 
own in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but^ 
instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted series from the first 
to the last day of a month, they had three points fi-om which 
their days were counted — the ccJends, the nones, and the tdes. 
The calends were always the first day of the month. The 
nones were the fiflh, and the ides the thirteenth; except in 
March, May, July, and October, in which the nones occurred 
on the seventh day, and the ides on the fifteenth. 

2. They always counted forwards, from the day whose date 
was to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides, and 
designated the day by its distance from such point. After the 
first day of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many 
days before the nones ; afler the nones, so many days before the 
ides ; afler the ides, so many before the calends, of the next 
month. 

Thus, the second of January was denoted by auarto funuts Jamtarias, 
or Januariiy so. die aiUe ; the tmrd, tertio nonag ; tne fourth, pridie mnuu; 
and the fifth, mmis. The sixth was denoted by octavo idus; the seventh, 
septlmo idus ; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the ides fell. The 
fourteenth was denoted by undevigeAmo calendas Februarias, or Febru- 
orii ; and so on to tlie end of the month. 

3. The day preceding the calends, nones, and ides, was term- 
ed prtWte calendas, dc^c, sc. ante: in designating the other days, 
both the day of the calends, ^c, and that whose date was to 
be determined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the 
calends, &c., was called tertio, the third quarto, &c. 

4. To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, it 
is necessary to take one from the number denoting the day, and 
to subtract the remainder from the number of the day on which 
the nones or ides fell. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to IV. nonas JamuMrias^ we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3, from 5, the day on which the nones 
fell : this ffives 2, or the second of January, for the day in question. So 
VI. idus AnriHs : the ides of April falling upon the 13th, we take 5 from 
13, which leaves 8 : the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of April. 

In reckoning the days before the calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it 
is necessary to add one to the number of days in the month. 

Thus, XV, ad, ^laiUlles is (30-|-l) 31—14=17, or the 17th of June. 
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To reduce our calendar to the Roman, the same method is 
to be pursued. 

Thus, the 22d of December is (31-(-l) 32—21=11, i. e. XI. col, Jan, 

5. In leap-year, both the 24th and 25th of February were 
denoted by sexto calendas Martias or Martiu The latter of 
these was called dies bissextus, and the year itself annus bis^ 
sextus. 

The day afler the calends, &c., was sometimes called postridie calendas. 

The names of the months are properly adjectives, though oflen used 
as nouns, mensis being understood. Before the times of the emperors, 
July was called QuiTUiUsj and August, Sextilis. The names JtUiua and 
Augustus were given in honor of tfce Cssars. 

6. The correspondence of our calendar with that of the 
Romans is exhibited in the following 

TABLE. 



Days of 


Mar. Mai. 


Jan. Aug. 


Apr. Jun. 


Febr. 




OUT" inonths. 


Jul. Oct. 


Dec. 


Sept. Nov. 




1 


Calendae. 


CalendfB. 


CalendaB. 


Calends. 




2 


VI. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 




3 


V. " 


III. « 


III. " 


m. « 




4 


IV. " 


Pridie ." 


Pridie " 


Pridie « 




5 


III. 


NonsB. 


Nome. 


None. 




6 


Pridie " 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


VIILidufl. 




7 


NoneB. 


VII. " 


VII. « 


VII. " 




8 


VIII. idus. 


VI. " 


VI. « 


VL « 




9 


VII. « 


V. 


V. « 


V. " 




10 


VI. " 


IV. « 


IV. " • 


IV. « 




11 


V. « 


III. 


III. " 


III. « 




12 


IV. " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


Pridie « 




13 


III. « 


Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus. 




14 


Pridie " 


XIX. cal. 


XVIII. cal. 


XVI. cal. 




15 


Idus. 


XVIII. " 


XVIL « 


XV. " 




16 


XVII. cal. 


XVII. " 


XVI. « 


XIV. " 




17 


XVI. « 


XVI. « 


XV. " 


XIII. " 




18 


XV. " 


XV. « 


XIV. « 


XII. « 




19 


XIV. "« 


XIV. « 


XIII. « 


XI. « 




20 


XIII. " 


XIII. « 


XII. <* 


X. « 




21 


XII. « 


XII. . " 


XL " 


IX. « 




22 


XI. « 


XL « 


X. « 


VIII. " 




23 


X. « 


X. 


IX. " 


VII. " 




24 


IX. " 


IX. « 


VIII. « 


VL " 




25 


Vill. « 


VIII. " 


VII. " 


V. « 




26 


VII. « 


VII. « 


VL " 


IV. " 




27 


VI. " 


VI. « 


V. « 


III. " 


( 


28 


V. « 


V. 


IV. « 


Pridie «Mar. 


29 


IV. " 


IV. « 


III. " 


V 




30 


III. « 


III. " 


Pridie « 






31 


Pridie « 
26» 


Pridie " 
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7. The Latins not only said tertio, pridie, di^c, calendas, 
di^c, but also ante diem tertium, &c., ccUendas, &c. ; and the 
latter form in Cicero and Livy is far more common than the 
former, and is usually written thus, a. d. III. cal,, &.c. 

The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, 
and is joined with in and ex ; as, 

Consul Latinos ferias in ante diem tertium idus SextiUs edixit, The con- 
sul appointed the Latin festival for the third day before the ides of August. 
tAv, SuppUcatio indicta est ex ante diem quintum idus Octobres. Id. So, 
Ad pridie nonas Maias. Cic. 

II. OF MONEY. 

^ 327* 1. The Romans reckoned their copper money by 
€isses, their silver money by sestertii, and their gold money by 
Attic taUnts, 

2. The <ts was originally a pound of copper, but its weight 
was gradually diminished in succeeding ages, until, in the later 
days of the republic, it amounted to only ^^ of a pound. It is 
divided into twelve parts, called uncia. 

Tlie names of the several parts are, uncia, -^ ; sextans, -^ ; quad- 
rans, -^ ; trienSf -f^ ; quincunx^ -^ ; seinis, or semissis, -f^ ; septunx, -^ ; 
hesy or hessis, -fg ; dodrans, -fy ; deztans, -^ ', deunx, -J^. 

3. The denarius was a silver coin, originally equal in value 
to ten asses, whence its name ; but, afler the weight of the as 
was reduced, the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. Its value 
is usually estimated at about 14^ cents of our money. 

The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius, 
or two asses and a half {semistertius), and was hence denoted 
by IIS, or HS. When the denarius was worth 16 asses, the 
sestertius was worth 4. The sestertius was called emphatically 
nummus, as in it all large sums were reckoned afler the coining 
of silver money. 

Half a denarius was a guinarius; one tenth of a denarius, a libeUa. 

The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was 
equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

The talent is variously estimated, from $860 to $1020. 

4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 
2000 sesterces so many sestertii ; as, decern sestertii, ten ses- 
terces ; centum sestertii, a hundred sesterces. 

6. Suras from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they 
denoted either by mille, millia, with sestertium (gen. plur.), or by 
the plural of the neuter noun sestertium, which itself signified 
a thousand sesterces. Thus they said quadraginta miliia 
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sestertium, or quadraginia sestertia^ to denote 40,000 sesterces. 
With the genitive sestertium, millia was sometimes omitted ; as, 
sestertium centum, sc. millia, 100,000 sesterces. 

6. To denote a million, or more, thej used a combination ; 
thus, decies centena millia sestertium, 1,000,000 sesterces. The 
words centena millia, however, were generally omitted ; thus, 
decies sestertium, and sometimes merely decies. See § 118, 5. 
So, centies, 10 millions ; millies, 100 millions. 

Some suppose that sestertium, when thus joined with the numeral ad- 
verbs, is always the neuter noun in the nominative or accusative singular. 
The genitive and ablatiye of that noun are thus used ; as, Decies sestertii 
dofc, Witha dowry of 1,000,000 sesterces/ Tac. ^aiiiquapes sestertio, 
5,000,000 sesterces. Id. But this usage does not occur in Cicero. 

The different combinations were thus distinguished : — HS. X. denoted 
decern sestertii; HS. X, decern sestertia; HS. X, decies sesterHUmi, But 
this distinction was not always observed. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

^ 328« The following are the most common abbreviations 
of Latin words : — 



A., Aldus. 

C, Caius. 
Cn., Cneus. 
D., Declmus. 
L., Ludus. 
M., Marcus, 

A. d., ante diem. 

A. U. C, anno urbis 

condXtce. 
Cal., or kal., caUnda, 
Cos., Con^. 
Coss., ConsUdes. 
D., Divus. 

D. D., dono dedit. 
D.D. D.f dot, dicatfde- 

dicatj or dono dicat, 

dedUat. 
Des., designdtus. 
D. M., diis manihus. 
£q. Rom., e^fues Rornd- 



M. T. C.J Marcus Tid- 

lius Ciciro. 
M'., Manius. 
Mam., Majnercus. 
N., JSTumerius. 
P., PubUus. 



F., FUius; as, M. F., 

Marcifilius. 
Ictus, jurisconsultus. 
Id., idus. 
Imp., imperdtor, 
J. O. M., Jovi, Optimo 

'TnazXmo. 
N., n«po8. 
Non., 1WWB. 
P. C, patres con- 

scripti. 
T\.,plebis. 
Pop., popidus. 
P. R., popiUtis Romd- 

nus. 



Q., or Qu., Q;uintus. 

Ser., Servius. 

S., or Sex., Sextus, 

Sp., Spurius. 

T., Tttus. 

Ti., or Tib., Tiberius, 

Pont. Max., ponJBtfez 

maxlmus. 
Pr., prator. 
Proc, proconsul. 
Resp., respublica. 
S., saiutem, sacrum, or 

S. D. P., salfUem dicit 
plurimam. 

8. P. Q. R., Sendtus 
populusque Romd^ 
nus. 

S. C, senatus consul- 
turn. 

Tr., tri^iZnu^. 



To these may be added terms of reference ; as, c, caput, chapter; cf., 
confer, compare ', I. c, loco citato; I. I., loco lauddto, in the place quoted; 
«., versus, verse. 
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DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

^ 329. 1. Of the Roman literature for the first five cen- 
turies after the foundation of the city, hardly a vestige remains. 
The writers of the succeeding centuries have been arranged 
in four ages, in reference to the purity of the language in the 
period in which they flourished. These are called the golden, 
silver, brazen, and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is generally reckoned from about the 
year 514 of the city to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a 
period of a little more than ^}50 years. The writers of the early 
part of this age are valued rather on account of their antiquity, 
than as models of style. It was not till the age of Cicero, that 
Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era 
comprehending the generation immediately preceding, and that 
immediately succeeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is 
the period in which the most distinguished writers of Rome 
flourished ; and their works are the standard of purity in the 
Latin language. 

3. The silver age extended from the death of Augustus to the 
death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The wri- 
ters of this age were inferior to those who had preceded them ; 
yet several of them are worthy of commendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of 
Trajan to the time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 
410. From the latter epoch commenced the iron age, during 
which the Latin language was much adulterated with foreign 
words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES. 
(From the Lexieon of Facciolatus.) 

WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Livias Andronicus. C. Decius Laberius. Atta. 



LflBvius. 


M. Verrius Flaccus. 


Cassius Hemlna. 


C. NiEvius. 


Varro AttacInuB. 


Fenestella. 


Statius Cscilias. 


Tilinius. 


Claud. Quadrigari 


Q. Ennius. 


L. PomponiuB. 


us. 


M. Pacuvius. 


A. Serenus. 


Coelius, or Cselius. 


L. Accius. 


C. Sempronius Asellio. 


Fabius Pictor. 


C. Luciliufl. 


C. Sempronius Grac- 


Cn Gellius. 


Sex. Turpilius. 
L. Afranius. 


chus. 


L. Piso. 


Santra. 


Valerius Antias. 


L. Cornelius Sisenna. 


Cn. Matius. 


Tiro TulUus, and 


P. Nigidius FigQlus. 


Q. Novius. 


others. 



Of the works of the preceding writers, only a few fragments remain. 
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M. Porcius Cato. 
M. Accius Plautus. 
M. Terentius Afer. 
T. Lucretius Carus. 
C, Valerius Catullus. 
P. Syrus. 
C. Julius CiBsar. 

Cornelius Nepos. 
M. Tullius Cicgro. 



P. Ovidius Naso. 
Q. Horatius Flaccus. 
C. Pedo AlbinovanuB. 

Gratius Faliscus. 

Pheedrus. 
C. Comificins. 
A. Hirtius, or Oppius. 
P. Cornelius SevSrus. 



Sex. Auielius Proper- 

tins. 
C. Sallustius Crispus. 
M. Terentius Varro. 

Albius Tibullus. 
P. Virgilius Maro. 
T. LivJUB. 
M. Manilius. 
M. Vitnivius. 

To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whose 
opinions are found in the digests : — 

Q. Mutius ScsevOla. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius Sablnus. 

Alfenus Varus. 

Of the ' writers of the golden age, the most distinguished are 
Terence, Catullus, Ciesar, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, T. 
Livy, and Sallust 

WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 



A. Cornelius Celsus. 
P. Velleius PatercQlus. 
L. Junius Moder&tus 
Columella. 
Pomponius Mela. 
A. Persius Flaccus. 
Q. AsconiuB Pedianus. 
M. AnniBUB Sendca. 
L. Annsus SenSca. 



M. Anneus Lucftnus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundus. 
C. Silius Italicus. 
C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Solinus. 

D. Junius Juvenalis. 
P. Papinius Statins. 
M . Valerius Martifllis. 



M. Fabius Quintilia- 
nus. 

Sex. Julius Frontinus. 

C. Corhelius TacUus. 

C. Plinius Cfficilius Se- 
cundus. 

L. Anneeus Floras. 

C. Suetonius Tranquil- 

lU8. 



The age to which the following writers should be assigned is some- 
what uncertain: — 

Q. Curtius RufuB. Scribonius LaxiruB. L. Fenestella. 



Valer. ProbuB. 



Sulpitia. Atteius Caplto. 

Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished are Celsus, 
Velleius, Columella, the Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, Q^uintiliaiu 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 

WRITERS 9F THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. Gellius. 

L. ApuleiuB. 

Q. Septimius Tertullianus. 

Q. Serenus Sammonicus. 

Censerinus. 

Thascius Cecilius Cyprianus. 
T. Julius CalpumiuB. 
M. AureliuB NemeBianus. 

iGlius SpartianuB. 

Julius CapitolinuB. 

iEliuB Lampridius. 

Vulcatius GallicanuB. 

TrebelliuB Pollio. 

Flavins Vopiscus. 

CgbHus Aurelianus. 

Flavins Eutropius. 

Rhemnius Fannius. 

Amobius Afer. 



L. CgbUub lActantiuB. 

iElius Donatus. 
C Vettus JuvencuB. 

Julius Fim^cuB. 
Fab. Marius Victbrinus. 
Sex. Rufus, or Rufus Festus. 
Ammianus Marcelllnus. 
Vegetius Renatus. 
Aurel. Theodorus Macrobius. 
Q. AureliuB SymmSchus. 
D. MaffnuB Ausonius. 
PauJinus Nolanus. 
Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurel. PrudentiuB Clemen.ft. 
Cl. Claudianus. 

Marcellus Empiricus. 
Falconia Proba. 
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Of an JIge not entirely certoin. 



Minatiiu Felix. 
Sodip&ter Charisius. 



Fl. Avi€nus, or Avia- 
nus. 



Valerius MazImuB. 
Justinus. 

Terentianas Maurus. 
The o[HnioiiB of the following lawyers are found in the digests : — 



Salvias Julianus. 
Caius. 
Calli stratus. 
iEmilius Papini&nus. 
Julius Paulus. 



Sex. PomponiuB. 
Venuleius Satumlnus. 
iElius Marcianus. 
i£liu8 Gallus, and 
others. 



Licinius ProcAlus. 
Neratius Priscus. 
P. Juventius Celsus. 
Priscus Jabol6nus. 
Domitius Ulpiftnus. 
Herennius Modestinus. 

Of the writers of the brazen a^e, Justin, Terentianus, Victor, L#ac- 
tantius, and Claudian, are most distinguished. 

The age to which the following writers belong is uncertain. The 
style of some of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writ- 
ers of the preceding &^es, while that of others would place them even 
below those of the iron age. 
PalladiusRutiliusTau- Catalecta Virgilii et 



rus ^milianus. 
iEmilius Macer. 
Messala Corylntis. 
Vibius Sequester. 
Julius Obs^quens. 
L. Ampelius. 
Apicius CoeliuB. 
Sex. Pompeius Festus. 
Probus (auctor Nota- 

rum.) 
Fulgentius Planciades. 
Hyginus. 

C. CsBsar Grermanlcus. 
P. Victor. 
P. Vegetius. 
Auctores Priapeidrum. 



Ovidii. 

Auctor orationis Sal- 
lustii in Cic. et Ci- 
ceronis in Sail. ; 
item illius Anti- 
quam tret in exsi- 
Uum. 

Auctor EpistdloB ad Oc- 
tavium. 

Auctor Panegyrici ad 
Pisonem. 

Declamatidnes que 
tribuuntur Quintili- 
ano, Porcio Latrd- 
ni, Calpurnio Flac- 
co. 



Interpres Daretis Phry- 

gii, et Dictyos Cre- 

tensis. 
Scholiasts VetSres. 
Grammatici Antiqui. 
Rhetdres Antiqui. 
Medici Antiqui. 
Catalecta Petroniana. 
Pervigilium Veneris. 
Poematia et Epigram- 

mata Vetera a Pi- 

thfeo coUecta. 
Monumentum Ancy- 

ranum. 
Fasti Consulares. 
Inscriptiones Vet€res. 



WRITERS OF THE IRON AGE. 



CI. Rutilius Numatia- 

nus. 
Servius Honoratus. 
D. Hieronymus. 
D. Au^ustinus. 
Sulpicius SevSnis. 
Paulus Orosius. 
Coelius Sedulius. 
Codex Theodosianus. 
Martianus Capella. 
Claudianus Mamertus. 
SidoniuB Apollinaris. 



Latinus Pacatus. 
Claudius Mamertinus, 

et alii, quorum sunt 

Panegyrici vetdres. 
Alcimus Avitus. 
Manl. Severlnus Bo3- 

thius. 
Priscianus. 
Nonius Marcellus. 
Justiniani Institutiones 

et Codex. 



AratM*. 

M. Aurelius Cassido 

rus. 
n. Cresconius Corip- 

pus. 
Venantius Fortunaius. 
Isiddrus Hispalensis. 
Anonj^mus Kavennas. 
Aldhelmus or Althel- 

mus. 
Paulus Diacdnus 



INDEX. 



The figures in the following Index designate the seeHonSf and their divkions : a. Btanda 
for remaric, k. for note, and e. for excq^tion. 



A, sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, of 3d 
dec, gender of, 66 ; genitive of, 68 — 
increment in, 3d dec, 287,3; plural, 
288; of verbs, 290— final, quantity of, 
294. 

A J ab, abs, how used, 195, R. 2. 

Abbreviations, ^28, 

AbdXco, construction of, 251, r. 2. 

Ablative, 37— sing., 3d dec, 82; of ad- 
jectives, 3d dec, 113 and 114U— plur., 
1st dec, 43; 3d dec, 84; 4th dec, 
89, 5— used adverbially, 192, I., IL— 
of character, (quality, &,c, 211, r. 6 — 
after prepositions, 241— of situation, 
&c, after sum, 245, III.— after partici- 
ples denoting- origin, 246— of. cause, 
d&c, 247 — of agent, 218— of a noun, 
%oith which, d&c, 249 ; in accordance 
with which, 249, II.— of accompani- 
ment, 249, III.— denoting in toliat re- 
spect, 250 — after adjectives of plenty 
or want, 250 — after verbs of abound- 
ing, &c, 250 — with yitdo and sum, 250, 
r, 3— after verbs of depriving-, &c, 
251— of price, 252— of time, 253— K)f 
place, where, 254 ; whence, 255— after 
comparatives, 256 — after alius, 256, 
R. 14— of degree of difference, 256, 
R. 16 — absolute, 267 ; do., without a 
participle, 257, R. 7; do., with a 
clause instead of a noun, 257, R. 8. 

Abounding and wanting, verbs of, with 
abl., 250— with gen., 220, (3.) 

Abstract nouns, 26— -formation of, 101 
and 102. 

Abus, dat. and abl. plur. in, 43. 

Ac si with subj., 263, 2. 

Acatalectic verse, 304. 

Accents, 5. 

Accentuation, 14. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 249, III. 

Accordance, abl. of, 249, II. 



Accusative, 37— sing.. 3d dec, 79 : of 
Greek nouns, 80 — ^plur., 3d dec, 8^— 
neuter, used adverbially, 192, II., 4. 
and 205, r. 10— after verbs, 229-234 
—omitted, 229, r. 4-— infinitive instead 
of, 229, R. 5— of a person, after misi' 
ret, d&c, 229, R. 6 ; after juvat, &c., 
229, R. 7— after neuter verbs, 232— 
after compound verbs, 233— after ver- 
bal nouns, 233, N.— of part affected, 

234, II after prepositions, 235— of 

time and space, 23& — of place, 237— 
after adverbs and inteijections, 238— 
as subject, 239. 

Accusatives, two, after what verbs, 230 
— ^latter of, after passive voice, 234. 

Accusing and acquitting, v6rbs of, with 
gen., 217. 

Acephalous verse, 304. 

Active voice, 141. 

verb, 141— object of, 229— two 



cases after, 229, r. 1— omitted, 229, 
R. 3. 
Adjectives, 104-131— classes of, 104— 
declension of, 106— gen. sing, of, 112. 
114— abl. sing, of, 113, 114— nom. and 

fen. plur. of, 113, 114— irregular, 115, 
16— derivation of, 128— verbal, 129 
—participial, 130— adverbial, 130— 
prepositional, 130— ^composition of, 
131— how modified, 201, III., r. 2— 
agreement of, 205— either modifiers 
or predicates, 206, n. 1 — ^with two or 
more nouns, 205, r. 2— with a collec- 
tive noun, 205, R. 3— sing, with a plur. 
noun, 205, r. 4— dat. of, for ace, 206, 
R. 6 — ^without a noun, 205, r. 7 — ^with 
infinitives, clauses, &c, 205, r. 8— 
with gen. instead of their own case, 
205, R. 9, and 212, r. 3— used parti- 
tively, gender of, 205, R. 12 — instead 
of adverbs, 206, r. 16— primtw, medi 
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M, &Lc.f 8ig[iiificatioii of, 905, r. 17— 
agreeing with relative instead of ante- 
eedent, 206, (7,)— cen. after, 213— 
cen. or abl. after, 2lB, r. ^^— dat. after. 
S22— -gen. or dat after, 213, r. 6, ana 
222, R. 2— of plenty or want, with abl., 
2fiO-4bllowed by infin., 270, R. 1-* 
•place of, 279, 7. 

Aajective pronouns, 134^139— classes 
of, 134— Agreement of, 205. 

Admonishing, verbs of, with een., 218. 

Adorning and arraying, verDS of, with 
abl., fig. 

Adonic verse^ 312. 

Adverbial adjectives, 130. 

Adverbs, 190-194 — numeral, 119— of 
place, mutual relation of, 191, r. 1 — 
derivation of, 192— composilion of, 
193— comparison of, 194— how modi- 
fied, 201, III. r. 4— used as adjectives, 
205, R. 11— with gen., 212, R. 4— -with 
dat., 228, (I,)— with ace, 238— use of, 
277 — two negatives, force of, 277, r. 
3-5— eouivalent to phrases, 277, r. 
8— of likeness, as connectives, 278, r. 
1— place of, 279, 16. 

iEnigroa, 324, 7. 

Affection of the mind, verbs denoting, 
with gen., 220. 

Agent, dative of, 225, II., m. — when 
wanting, 225, III., r. 1— abl. of, 248. 

Ages of Roman literature, 329. 

Agnominatio, 324, 25. 

Agireement, defined, 203, 6— of adjec- 
tives, ad|ective pronouns, and partici- 
ples, 205— of relatives, 206. 

^^genitive in, 43— quantity of the a in, 

Aio, 183, 4— its place in a sentence, 

279,6. 
Al. nouns in, abl. of, 82 — ^bcrement of, 

287, E. (A.) 1. 
Alcaic— greater, 318, III.— lesser, 318, 

Alcmanian dactylic tetrameter, 312. 

Alts, oris, atiiis, adj. in, 128, 2. 

Attquis, declined, 138— how used, 207, 
R. 30. 

Alius, how declined, 107— how used, 207, 
R. 32— with abl., 256, r. 14. 

Allegory, 324, 7. 

Alliteration, 324, 26. 

Alter, how declined, 107— how used, 207, 
R. 32, and 212, r. 2, n. 1. 

Ambo, how declined, 118. 

Amphibclia, 326, 6. 

AmplificHtives, nouns, 100, 4— adjec- 
tives, 104, and 128, 4. 

AnabSsis. 324, 22. 

AnacolOthon, 323^ 3, j6.) 

Anacreontic iambic dmieter, 314, IX. 



AnadiplA8i8,324, 17. 

Analysis of sentences, 281. 

Anapaestic, metre,313,303— moncHn^ter, 

313— dimeter, 313. 
Anaph6ra, 324, 13. 
AnasUdphe, 323, 4, (U 
AnU diem cal., &.C.. 32i6, 7. 
Antanaclasis, 324, 12. 
Antecedent, 136— understood, 206, (3,) 

(4,)— its place supplied by a denKm- 

fttrative, »)6, (3,)— in the case of the 

relative, 206, (6.) 
Aatepenuh, 13— quantity of, 292. 
Anliquam, by what mood followed, 

Antimeria. 323, 3, (1.) 

AntiphrSsis, 324, lO. 

Antiptdsis, 323, 3, (3.) 

Antithesis, 3222and 324, 27. 

Antonomasia, 324, 8. 

Apdge, 183, 10. 

Aph8ei^iS|^^2. 

Apoodpe, 322. 

Apoddsis, 261. 

Aposiop&is, 324, 33. 

Apostr5phe, 324, 35. 

Appendix, 322-329. 

Apposition, 204— to two or more nouns, 
2i94, R.6 — to nouns connected by cum, 
204, R. 6— to proper names of differ- 
ent genders. 204. r. 6— gen. instead 
of, SM, R. 6— abl. with gen., 204, r. 
7— of parts with a whole, 204, r. 10, 
and 212, r. 2, n. 6— nouns in, place 
of, 279, 9. 

Aptotes, 94. 

Ar^ nouns in, gender of, 66, 67— gen. of, 
70, 71— abl. of, 82-4ncrement of, 287, 
E. (A.) 1. 

Archaism^ 323, r. (1.) 

Archilochian, pentbemimeris, 312 — iam- 
bic trimeter, 314, V.— do. dimeter, 
814, Vn.— heplameter, 318, IV. i 

Ariuiky nouns in^^OO, 8. 

Arius, adj. in, 128, 3. 

Arrangement, of words, 27^— «f clauses, 
280. 

Arsis and thesis, 308. 

As, genitives in, 43-^K)ttns in, of Sd dee., 
gender of, 62 ; gen. of, 72— and ama, 
adj. in, 128, 6— final^antity of, 300. 

As, Roman, value of, 327— how divided, 
327. 

Asclepiadic tetrameter, 316, IIL 

Asking, demanding, and teaching, verbs 
of, two ace. after, 231. ' 

Asstwsco, with abl., 245, Il.-^th dat, 
246 II. R. 1. ' 

Asyndeton, 323, 1, (1.) . 

Attraction, 206, (6.) 'I 

Audeo, how conjugated, 142, r. 2. < 
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AwiienSf construction of, 222, r. 1. 

Aureus, value of, 327, 3. 

Auaim, 183, R. 1. 

Authority, quantity determined by, 

282,4. 
Av and ofu, in tho 2d and 3d roots of 

verb's, 164. 
Ave, 183, 8. 
Ax, adj. m, 129, 6— verbals in, with gen., 

213, R.l. 



B final, quantity of, 299. 

Barbarism, 325, 1. 

Belli, construction of, 221, r. 3. 

BUis, adjectives in, 129, S — ^with dative, 

222. 
Bos, dat. and abl. plur. of, 84, and 286, 5. 
Bracbycatalectic verso, 301. 
Brazen age, 329, 4. 
Bucolic caesura, 310, 6. 
Bundus, adjectives in, 129, 1 — with ace, 

233, N. 



C. 

C, sound of, 10 — nouns in, gender of, 
^ } gen. of, 70— fiiiRl, quantity o(, 299. 

Caesura, 309— different kiuiLs of, 309— 
in hexameter verse, 310, 3-6 — in pen- 
tameter verse, 31 1, 2— in iambic verse, 
314, I. and X. — in irochaic verse, 315, 
I. — in choriambic verse, 316, 111. 

Caesura! pause, 309, 3. 

Calends. 326. 

Cardiiml numbers, 117 and 118. 

Cases of nouns, 36 and 37. 

Cauibclsis, 2Q\, 22. 

Catachresis, 324, 1. 

Catalectic verse, 304. 

Cause, abl. of, 247 — ace. of with propo- 
sitions, 247, r. 1. 

Ce and cine, enclitic, 134, r. 4. 

Cedo, 183, 11. 

Celo, with two accusatives, 231. 

Ceu, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

CA, sound of, 10. 

Character or qualitv, gen. of, 211, R. 6. 

Choliambus, 314, \\. ' 

Choriambic, metre, 316 and 303— pen- 
tameter, 316, 1.^tetram?ter,316, II.— 
trimeter. 316, IV.— trim tercalalectic, 
316, v.— dimeter, 316, VI 

Clam, government of, 235, (5.) 

Clause, as a logical subject, 201, IV. 

Clauses, 203— how connected, 203, 4, 
and 278, r. 3— arrangement of, 280. 

Climax, 324, 21. 

27 



Cceoi, 183, 2. 

Collective nouns, 26— number of their 
verbs, 209, r. 11. 

Common, nouns, 26— gender, 30— «ylla- 
ble, 282. 2. 

Comparative degree, 123 — ^formation of, 
124. 

Comparatives, declined, 110 — ^with gen., 
212, R. 2— denoting one of two, 212, 
R. 2, N. I— with abl. 256. 

Comparison, of adjectives, 12ii-127— 
terminational, 124— of adverbs, 19 It- 
irregular, ISd'^defective, 126— by 
magis and nuixime, 127. 

Composition, of nouns, 103— of adj., 131 
—of verbs, 188— of adverbs, 193. 

Compound, subject, 201 — predicate, 2(^, 
II.— sentence. 203— metres, 318. 

Compound words, how divided, 23— 
quantity df, 285. 

Con, adjectives compounded with, with 
gen., 22*2 — verbs do., with dat., 224. 

Concretes, 101,2. 

Condemning and convicting, verbs of, 
with gen., 217. 

Con/ido, with abl., 245, II.— with dat., 
215,11 1. 

Confit, 183, 12, and 180, tf. 

Conjugation, 149— first, 155 and 1 SB- 
second, 157— (bird, 158 and 159— 
fourth, 160— of deponent verbs, 161»-< 
periphrasiic, 162 — general rules of, 
163 — third, list of verbs in, 172— of 
irregular verbs, 178-182— of defectivo 
ver!>s, 183— of impersonal ver{>s, 184. 

Conjugations, how characterized, 140— 
remarks on, 162. 

Conjunctions, 198— classes of, 198— en- 
clitic. 198, R. 2— copulative mid dis- 
junctive, Ihoir use. 278} may connect 
different moods, 273, R. 4 and 5 3 re- 
peated, 278. R. 7. 

Connection, of tenses, 268— of words by 
conjunctions, 278— of clauses by do., 
278, R. 3. 

Connecting vowel, 150, 5— omitted in 
2d root, 163, 2. 

Connectives, place of, 279, 3. 

Consonants, sounds of, 10—12. 

Comto, with abl , 245, II. 

Contentiis, with abl., 244. 

Contracted syllables, quantity of, S33, 

Contractions in 2d root of verbs, 1 ii, 7. 
Copula, 140. 
Crasis, 306, (5,) and 322. 
Crime, gen. of, after verbs, 217. 
Ciff'as, now declined, 139. 
Cujus, how declined, 137, R. 6. 
Cum annexed to abl., 133, r. 4, and 136, 
R. 1. 
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Ctfffi, by what mood followed^ 263, 6. 
CunduSf adjectives in^ 129, 1. 
Cunque, its force, 191, R. 4. 

D. 

D final, quantity of, 299. 

Dactylic, metre, 310 and 303— trimeter, 
312— dimeter, 312. 

DactylicoHambic metre, 318, 1. 

Dactylico-trocbaic, heptam^ter, 318, IV. 
^tetrameter, 318, V. 

Dative. 37*-5ing., 3d dec.. 79 — ^plural, 
Igt dec., 43; 3d dec, 84} 4ch dec., 
89, 6 — used for gen., 211, r. 5 — after 
adjectives, 222— difiereot constructions 
instead of, 222, r. 4 and &— aAer 
idem, 222, r. 7— after verbs, 223-227 
—after verbs compounded, with adf 
tinttf &c., 224: with ab, de, and ex. 
734, R. 1 and 2; with Motis, beM, and 
mal^, 225— of the agent, 22.5, II. III. 
—of the possessor after e»i, 226- af- 
ter particles, 228. 

Datives, two, after stim, &c., 227. 

Declension, of nouns, 38-^10 — ^rules of, 
40— first, 41-45 ; exc. in. 43— second, 
46-^ ; exc. in, 62— third, 56-86 ; exc. 
in, 68-85— fourth, 87-89 ; exc. in, 89 j 
formed by contraction, 89— fifth, 90: 
exc. in, 90 — of adjectives, first and 
second, 105-107; third, 108-111. 

Declensions, tabular view of, 39. 

Degrees of comparison, 123. 

Detective, nouns, 94-96— adjectives, 115 
—verbs, 183. 

XH/&, 183, 13, andl80.N. 

Dem, enclitic, 134, r. o. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 134— construc- 
tion of, 207 — ^in apposition with a 
clause, 207, r. 22, and 206, (13,)— used 
for rsflexives, 208, (6,)— place of, 279, 
7. 

Denarius, its value, 327— divisions of, 
327. 

Denominatives, adj., 128 — verbs, 187, 1. 

Dependence defined, 203, 8» 

Dependent clauses, 203. 

Deponent verbs, 142, r. 4— conjugated, 
161- participles of, 162, 17— lists of, 
1st conj., 16b ; 2d coni., 170 ; 3d conj^ 
174; 4th conj., 177— increment of, 
289,3. 

Depriving, verbs of, with abl., 261. 

Derivation, of nouns, 100— of adjectives, 
128— of verbs, 187— of adverbs, 192. 

Derivative words, quantiur of, 284. 

Desiderative verbs, 187, II. 3, and 176, 
N.p-<)uantity of the u in, 284, E. 5. 

J>etu declined;, 53. 



Diaeresis, 306, 2— mark of, 5. 

Diast6le, 307; 2. 

Vic, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dicdlon, 319. 

IMcto audiens, with dat., 222, r. 1. 

Difterence, degree of, bow expressed, 

256, R. 16. ^ ' 

Dign^, with abl., 244. 
Digfior, with abl., 245. 
Dignus, indignus, Slc, with abl.^ 244— 

with gen., 244, R. 2— with relative and 

subjunctive, 264, 9. 
Dtminutive, nouns, 100, 3— adjectives, 

104. and 128, 6— verbs, 187, II. 4^ 
Diphthongs, 4— sounds of, 9-— quantity 

of,283,"i. '^ 

Diptotes, 94. 
Distich, 304. 

Distributive numbers, 119 and 120. 
Distr6phon, 319. 

Do, increment of, 290, £., and 284, e. 4. 
DamuSf declined, 89— construction of, 

gen., 221, r. 3; ace, 237, r. 4 5 abJ., 

Donee, with subjunctive, 263, 4. 

Double letters, 3. 

Doubtful gender, 30. 

Due, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dum, with subjunctive, 263, 4— and 
dummddo with do., 263, 2. 

Duo declined, 118. 

Du8^ participle in, with dat., 225, III.— 
with ace, 234, R. 2— its signification, 
274, 2, R. 8— ttsed for a gerund, 275, 



£. 

E, sound of 7 and 8— nouns la, of Sd 
dec, genoer of, 66 ; gen. of, 68 ; nbl. 

of, 82— adverbs irt, 192, II and es, 

how used, 196, r. 2 — ^increment in, 
3d dec, 287, 3 ; plur., 288 ; of verbs, 
290— final, Quantity of, 296. 

Eaptte, &c., I96, R. 3. 

Eccum, ecciUum, &c., 134, R. 2, and 
238,2. 

Ecquis, how declmed, 137, r. 3. 

Ecthlipsis, 306, 2. 

iSdo and etas, abstracts in, 101. 

Edo (to eat) conjugated, 181. 

E^o, declined, 133. 

Ela, verbals in, 102, 3. 

Elegiac verse, 311, 3. 

Ellipsis, ^3. See Omissum. 

Emphatic word, place of, in a sentence, 
2fe, 2, and 16. 

Enallftge, 323, 3. 

Enclitics, in accentuation, 15— eonjunc- 
tions, 198, R. 2. 
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Ennebemira^fis, 304, 5. 

Ensis, adjectives in, 128, 6. 

EOf conjugated, 182 — compounds of, 
182, R. 3 — with supine in um, 276, II., 
R. 2 

Epanadiplosis, 324, 18. 

Epan:»dos, 324, 19. 

Epanalepsis, 324, 16. 

EpanaphOra, 324, 13. 

Epanastrophe, 324, 17. 

EpanurthO^iis, 324, 32. 

Epenthssis, 322. 

Epistr6phe, 324, 14. 

Epizeuxis, 324, 20. 

Epulor, with abl., 245, II. 

Equality, how denote<l, 122. 

Er, nouns in, of 3d dec, ^nder of, 58 
and 60} gren. of, 70 and 71 — adjec- 
tives in, superlative of, 125~-amiexed 
to pres. iniin. pass., 162, 6. 

Erotesis, 324, 31. 

Es, nouns in, of 3d dec, increasing in 

?en., gender of, 58 and 61 ^ gen. of, 
3 ; not increasing in gen., gender of, 
62 3 gen. of, 73— -final, sound of, 8, £. 
2 5 q^uantity of, 300. 

Est J with dat. of a possessor, 216. 

Etum, nouns in, 100, 7. 

Etymology, 24-199. 

Ev and etu, in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 
167. 

Euphemism, 324, 11. 

Eus, adjectives jn, 128, 1 — Greek prop- 
er names in, 2^3, n. 2. 



Fac, 162, 4r— with subj. for imperat., 
267, R. 3. 

Facili, with superlatives, &c, 277, r. 7. 

Facio, (and compounds,) passive of, 180 
— with abl., 250, r. 3---with ut and 
the subj., 273, 1— with participle, 273, 

Pari, 183, 6. 

Faxo and/tmm, 162, 8, and 183, r. 1. 
Feet, 302— isochronous, 302. 
Feminine nouns, of 3d dec, 62: exc. in, 

62-65. 
Fefj imperative, 162, 4. 
Fero, conjugated, 179. 
FidOf how conjugated, 142, r. ^^with 

abl., 245, II.— with dat., 245, II. r. 1. 
Figures, of prosody, 305-307— of or- 

Uiograpby and etymology, 322— of 

syntax, 32^— of rhetoric, 324. 
Filling, verbs of, with abl., 249— with 

gen., 220, (3.) 
Fio, conjugated, 180— quantity of its i, 

283, IS. 1. 



Follow, in what sense used, 203, 9. 

Forem^fore, 164, 3. 

Frequentative verbs, 187, II.— quantity 

of the I in, 284, E. 6. 
FretuSf with abl., 244. 
Fruor, with abl., 245. 
FungoPj with abl., 245. 
Future tense, 145, III. 
Future perfect tense, 145, VI. 



G. 

G, sound of, 10. 
Galliambus, 314, X. 
Gaiideo, how comugated, 142, r. ^— 
with abl., 245, IJL— with ace, 245, II., 

R. 1. 

Gender, general rules of, 27-34— natural 
and grammatical, 27 — ^masc. from sig- 
nification, 28— fem. from do., 29— 
common and doubtful, 30— epicene, 
33 — neuter, 34— of 1st dec, 41 j exc* 
in, 42— of 2d dec, 46 j exc in, 48— 
of 3d dec, 58. 62, and 6& j exc in, 59 
-67— of 4th dec, 87; exc. in, 88— of 
5th dec, 90 3 exc. in, 90. 

Genitive, 37 — sing., 1st dec, exc. in, 43 ; 
of adjectives, 3d dec, 112— plur., Ist 
dec, contracted, 43 ; 2d dec, do., 63 ; 
3d dec, 83 J of adjectives, 3d dec, 
113 and 114— after nouns, 211 — what 
relations it denotes, 211, r. I — sub- 
jective and objective, 211, r. 2 — of 
substantive pronouns, 211, r. 3 — pos- 
sessive adjective used for, 211, r. 4 
—dative used for, 21 1, r. 5 — of 
character or quality, 211, r. 6 — noun 
limited by, omitted, 211, r. 7; want- 
ing, in the predicate aHer «Mm,21l, r. 
8 ; in other cases, 211, r. 8. (6,)— 
omitted,211,R.9 — howlransIated,211, 
R. 12— after partitives. 212— after a 
neuter adjective or adj. pronoun, 212, 
R. 3— after adverbs, 212, r. 4 — after 
adjectives, 213; different constructions 
instead of, 213, r. 4— after rf^jrniM and 
indignusy 244, r. 2— after verbs, 21^ 
220— after sum, and verbs of valuing, 
214r— of crime, 217— after verbs of ad- 
monishing, 218 — after verbs denoting 
an affection of the mind, 220— of place, 
221— .after particles, 221, II., Ill — 

?lur. depending on a gerund, 275, R. 
, (3,) — place of, after neuter adjec- 
tives, 279, 10. 
Genitives, two, limiting the same noun, 

211, R. 10. ^ 

Gerundives^ how used, 275, II. 
Gerunds, 148, 2 — by what cases follow- 
ed, 274— «nd gerundives, gen. of, 
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275, R. 1 ; dat. of, 275, r. 2 ; ace. oC, 

275, R. 3 ', abl. of, 275, a. 4 ; infin. for, 

after adj., 275, R. 2, (4.) 
Olorior, wilb abl., 245, III. 
Givconic verse, 316, IV. 
Golden age, 3:29, 2. 
Government defined, 203, 7. 
Graminaiical, subject, 201 ; cases of, 

201, IV., 3— predicate, 202--figi]res, 

322. 
Greek nouns, render of, 34, R. — 1st 

dec, 44 — ^2d dec, 54— ace. of, in 3d 

dec, 80— declension of, in do., 86. 



H. 

U, its nature, 2— in prosody, 283. 
Habeo, &€., with perfect participles, 274, 

Henenism. 323, r. (2.) 

Hemistich, 304. 

Hendiftd3rs,323,2, (3.) 

Heptbemim<^ris, 304, 5. 

Heroic caesura, 310, 4 and 5. 

Heteroclite nouns, 93. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 92. 

Heterosis, .Si3, 3, (2.) 

Hexameter verse, 310— Priapean, 310, 

Hiatus, 279, 18. 

Hie. declined, 134— and iUe distingoish- 
ed,207, R.2.3. 

Hipponartir , trimeter, 314, tl.— tetrame- 
ter, 314, IV. 

Homo and homfnes omitted, 209, R. 2. 

IIom€eoproph^ron, 394. 26. 

Horace, key to the odes of, 321. 

Horatian metres, 320. 

HuttU, const mction of, 221, r. 3. 

Hypalhge. 323, 4, (3.) 

Hyperb^ton. 323, 4. 

Hyperbole, 324, 5. 

Hypercatalectic, or byperro^ter verse, 

Hyst«ron prot^ron, 323, 4, (2.) 



I. 



/, found of, 7 and 8— nouns in, gander 
of, 66 ; p^en. of, 68 — ^increment in, 3d 
dec, 287,3 } plur., 288 j of verbs, 290 
—final, quantity of, 296. 

Iambic, metre, 314 and 303-^rimJ^ter, 
314, 1. : calalectic, 314, V. — tetrame- 
ter, 314, Til. ; catalectic, 314, IV.— 
dimeter, 314, VI. ; hyperm^ter, 314, 
VII. 5 acephalous, 314, VIII. j cata- 
lectic, 314, IX. 

lambicoHlactylic metre, 318, II. 



Ibam, ibar, ibo, iboTf 162, 2. 

Icius, icuSf iiu, and ius, adjectives in, 
128,2. 

Ictus or itiusj verbal adjectives in, 129, S. 

Ictus, 308, 3. 

Tdetn^ declined, 134. R. 6 — ^bow used, 
207, R. 27— with dative, 222, r. 7— 
bow otherwise construed, 222, r. 7. 

fdes, 326. 

Idiotisni, 325, 6. 

Idtu, adjectives in, 129, 2. 

les, adverbs in, 1^, II., 3. 

R, in gen., contracted, 52. 

He, nouns in, 100, 9. 

//w, adjectives in, 129, 4. 

lUe, declined, 134— bow used, 207, R. 24 
-with hie, 207, r. 23. 

Hiic, how declined, 134, r. 3. 

/m, in pres. subj., 162, 1— adverbs in, 
192, i: and II. 

Imonxum, nouns in, 100, 6— -and immuOf 
verbals in, 102,3. 

Imperative, 143, 5— its time, 145, r. ^^- 
bow used, 267. 

Imperfect tense, 145, II. 

Impersonal verbs, 184— list of in 2d conj., 
169— their construction, 209, R. 3. 

In, g-ovemment of, 235, (2.) 

Inceptive verbs, 187, II., 2— list of, 173. 

Increment, of nouns, 286 ; sing, num., 
287 ', plur. num, 288— of verbs, 289. 

Incrementum, 324, 22. 

Indeclinable, nouns, 94— adjectives, 1 15, 
3. 

Indefinite, adjectives, 104— -pronouns, 
138— adverbs, 191, R. 4. 

Independent clauses, 203. 

Indicative mood, 143, 1— 4ts lenses, 145 
^how used, 259 — its tenses used one 
for another, 259. 

Indirect Questions, subj. in, 265. 

Intfno ana exuo, construction of, in pass., 
234 J in act, 251, R. 2. 

Inferiority, how denoted, 122. 

Infinitive, 143, 4— 4ts tenses, 145, r. 4 
—as a log^ical subject, 201, IV.—- bow 
modified.202. III. — with subject-nom., 
209, K. 5— for gen., 213, r.4— its sub- 
ject, 239— -construction and meaning* 
of its tenses, 268 — subject of a verb, 
269— <]epending on a verb, 270; on 
an adjective or noun, 270, R. 1— omit- 
ted, 270, R. 3— without a subject, after 
what verbs used, 271- with a subject, 
after what verbs used, 272 and 273— 
how translated, 272, r. 3— used like a 
noun, 273, n.— its place, 279, 11, 

Tnfd, 183, 14, and 180, n. 

Inflection, 25. 

Inquam, 183, 5— its place in a senteDce, 
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Instrument, abl. of, 247. 

Intensive, pronouns, 135— verbs, 187, 

II. 5. 
Utterdico, construction of, 251, r. 2. 
Interest, See Refert. 
Interjections. 19^ — with nom., 209, R. 

13— with clat.,228, (3,)— with acc.,238, 

2— with voc., 240— O, Iteu, &c., not 

elided. 305. 
lutermeaiate clauses^ subj. in, 266. 
Interrogative, adjectives, 104 euid 121 — 

pronouns, 137 j when indefinite, 137, N. 
Irtus, adjectives in, 128, I, 2, and 6. 
lOf verbals in, 102, 7. 
Ionic, metre, 317 and 303 — a majore, 317, 

I.— <i minore, 317, II. 
fyse, declined, 135— how used, 207, r. 

28— used reflexively, 208, (4,)— with 

itUer, 208, (5.) 
Iri, with supine in urn, 276, II., r. 3. 
Iron ag^e, 329, 4. 
Irony, 324, 4. 
Irregular, nouns, 92— adjectives, 11.5 — 

verbs, 17S-182. 
Is, nouns in, gender of, 62 and 63 ; gen. 

of, 74— find, quantity of, 301. 
Is, declined, 134r-how used, 207, r. 26. 
Iste, how declined, 134r>how used, 207, 

r. 25. 
Istic and illic declined, 134, r. 3. 
Itas, ia, itia, ides, imoma, itudo, itus, 

and tus, abstracts in, 101. 
Iter, declined, 57 — ^with ace. of place, 

237, R. 1— increments of, 286, 2. 
Iter and er, adverbs in, 192, II. and IV. 
Ittu, adverbs in, 192, I. and II. 
lum, verbals in, 102, 2. 
— or Uium, nouns in, 100, 5. 
lus, genitives in^ how pronounced, 15— 

in what adjectives found, 107 — quan- 
tity of i in, 283, 1., e. 4. 
Iv and iiu, in 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 175. 



J. 

Jacio, with abl., 245, II. 

Jttbeo, construction of, 223, R.2, (2.) and 

273,2. 
Jusrum, quantity of its compounds, 283, 

JitjMer declined, 85. 
Jtisfurandum declined, 91. 
JitDcU, 6lc., ace. after, 229, R. 7. 



K, when used, 2. 

Key to the odes of Horace, 321. 

27 • 



L, nouns in, gender of, 66 ; gen. of, 70 

—final, quantity of, 299. 
Laetor, gaudeo, &c., with abl., 245, II. 
Latin grammar, its divisions, 1. 
Leading clause, subject and verb, 203, 3. 
LerUus, adjectives in, 128, 4. 
Letters, 2— division of, 3— sounds of, 

7— numeral, 118, 7. 
Lic^t, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Liquids, 3. 
Litdtes, 324, 9. 

Loading, verbs of, with abl., 249. 
Logical, subject, 201 — ^predicate, 202. 
Long syllable, 282, 2. 



M. 

M final, quantity of, 299, 2— elided, 305, 

2. 
Malo conjugated, 178, 3. 
Manner, adverbs of, 191, III. — abl. of, 

247 J with prep. 247, r. 3. 
Masculine, nouns of 3d dec, 58 3 exc. 

in, 59-61— caesura, 310, ir. 1. 
Mater/amilias declined, 91. 
Means, abl. of, 247 — ace. of, with prep., 

247, R. 4. 
Measure or metre, a, 303. 
Memini, 183, 3— with gen. or ace. 216. 
Men or merdum, verbals in, 102, 4. 
Met, enclitic, 133, R. 2. 
Aletalepsis, 324, 6. 
Metaphor, 324, 1. 
Metathesis, 322. 
Metonymy, 324, 2. 
Metre, 303— how divided, :iU3— different 

kinds of, 310-317. 
Metres, compound, 318 — Horatian, 320. 
Meus, how declined, 139. 
MilUice, construction of, 221, R. 2. 
Mille, its use, 118, 6. 
Mino and minor, in obsolete imperatives, 

162,5. 
Misceo, with abl., 245, II. 
Misereor, miseresco, &c., with gen., 215. 
Mis^ret, with gen., 315 — ^with ace, 229, 

R. 6. 
Modi, annexed to pronouns, 134, r. 5. 
Modified, subject, 201, III. ', itself modi- 
fied, 201, III., R. 6— predicate, 202, 

Modify or limil, in what sense used, 201, 

II., R. 

Modb, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Money, mode of reckoning, 327. 

Monocdlon, 319. 

Monoptotes, 94. 

Monosyllables, in e, quantity of, 295, x. 
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4— in Of do. 297, E. 1 — ^tbeir place, 
279, 8. 

Moods, 149. 

Motion or tendency, verbs of, tbeir con- 
struction, 2S5, 4, and 237, r. S. 

Mutes, 3— and liquids in prosody, 283, 
IV., E. 2. 

Muto, with aU., 245, II. 



N. 

A', nouns in, gender of, G6 ; gt;n. of, 70 
BD.-; 71 — ^final, quantity of, 2^. 

Names of persons, order of, 279, 9. 

Niucor, With abl., 2'k>, R. 1. 

Naiatj 6lc., wiib abl., ^240, 

Ne, with subj., 2G2— omitted aAer cavt^ 

2o2, R. 6 — alter nietuo, &c., 262, R.7— 

witl) subi., denodug a command, &c., 

260, R. (>--wilh tmperat , 2(i7, R. 1 — 

* followed by qimUm, 279, 3. 

Negatives, two, their force, 277, r. 3-^. 

Nemo, for nuUus, 207, R. 31. 

Neoterism, 325, 3. 

Xequio, how conjugated, 182, r. 3. 

Nequis, how declined, 138, 2. 

Neuter, nouns. Si; of 3<J dec, 66 j exc. 
ill, 66 and 67 — adjectives and adj. pro- 
nouns, widi gen., 212, r. 3; ace. of, 
with another ace. after active verbs, 
231, R. 5 — verbs, with ace., 232 j with 
abl. of agent, 248, r. ^—passive verbs, 
142, R. 2 ; oarticiples of; 162, 18. 

Neuter, how declined, 107~use of, with 
gen., 212, r. 2, n. 1. 

Neutral passive verbs, 142, R. 3. 

Nitor, with abl., 245, II. 

Nolo conjugated, 178, 2. 

Nominauvc, 37— construction of, 209 and 
210— after interjections, 209, r. 13 — 
plural, 3d dec, 83; of adjectives, 3d 
dec. ,113. See StUJfect-nonmiatice and 
Predirate-nominative. 

M>n,omitted afternonfiuMfo,&c.,277,R.6. 

Kones, 326. 

Nostras, how declined, 139. 

Nostrtim after partitives, 212, r. 2, K. 2. 

Nouns, 26-103— proper, common, ab- 
stract, and collective, 26 — ^gender of, 
2 7-34— number of, 35— casrs of, 36 
and 37— declension of, 38-40— of 3d 
dec, mode of declining, 66— com- 
pound, 91 — ^irregular, 92— varial^le, 92 
—defective, in case, 94; in number, 95 
and 96— differing in meaning in dif- 
ferent numbers, 97 — redundant, 99— 
verbal, 102— derivation of, 100-102— 
composition of, 10;^-how modified, 
201, III., R. 1 — used as adjectives, 206, 
R. 11. 



NSf participials and participles in, con- 
struction of, 213, R. 1 audf 3. 

Number, of nouns, 36— of verbs, 146. 

Numbers, cardinal, 117 and 118 — ordi- 
nal, 119 and 120'-Klisthbutive, 119 
and 120. 

Numerals— adjectives, 104; classcss of, 
117 ; with gen., 212, r. 2— letters, 118, 
7 — advcrl)s, 119 — multiplicative, 121 
— proportional, 121— temporal, 121 — 
interrogative, 121. 

Nunquis, how declined, 137, r. 3. 

O. 

O, sound of, 7 and 8 — nouns in, gnender 
of, 68 and 69 ; gen. of, 69— -aa verbs 
in, 192— -increment in, 3d dec., 287, 3; 
plur., 288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quan- 
tity of. 297. 

O! si, with subjunctive, 263. 

Obiiquc cases, what, 37 — their place. 
279, 10 and 2. 

ONiiiscorf with g^n. or ace, 216. 

Object of an active verb, 229. 

Objective genitive, 211, R. 2^dative 
usod instead of, 211, r. 6. 

Octonarius, iambic, 314, III. 

Odi, 183, 1. 

0//i, for t//», 134, R.I. 

Omission, of ar in |pen. plur., 1st dec., 
43— of i in gen. sing., 2d dec., 62— of 
e in voc. sing., 2d dec, 62— of or in 
gen. plur., 2d dec., 6^--K)f e, in gen. 
of nouns in ter and ber, 71— of con- 
necting vowel, 160, 6-— of r, &.c., w, 
iss, and sis, in second root, 162, 7— of 
reduplication in compound verba, 163, 
4, K. 1— of pronoun in case of appo- 
sition, 204. R. 4— of a noun to which 
an adj. belongs, 206, R. 7, and 262, r. 
3— of'^the antecedent, 206, (3) and (4) 
—of ineus, &,c, used reflexively, 207, 
R. 38— of nominative, 209, r. 2 and 3 
—of verb, 209, r. 4, and 229, R. 3— , 
of a noun limited by gcu., 211, r 8 — I 
of ffen., 211, R. J^— of a partitive, 212. 
R. 1, N. 3— of subject ace, 239 and 
269, R. 1— of ace. after an active verb, 
229, R. 4— of prep 232, (2,) 235, r.5, 
241. r. 4, and 248, r. 3— of voc, 240 
—of quhm. 256— of paYticiple in abl. 
ahsolule, 257, r. 7— of ut with subj., 
262, R. 4— of ne after care, 262, r. (j 
—of von after non modb, &c., 277, R. 
6 — of conjunctions, 278, r. 6--ofy in 
composition, 307. 

Opus and visits, with gen. and ace, 211, 
R. 11— widi abl., 243— how used. 243, 
R. 2. 
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Or, nouns in, jender of, 58 and 6l 3 

f-enilive of, 70 and 71— verbals in,' 
02, 1. 
Oratio obliqua, 266, 1 and 2, and 273, 3 

—tenses of, 266, 2, r. 4. 
Order, adverbs of; 191, 1. 
Ordinal numbers, 119 and 120. 
Oriwn, verbals in, 102, 8. 
Orthoepy, 6-23. 
Orthography, %-5. 
Os, nouns in, of 3d dec, gender of, 68 

and 61 ; gen. of, 75— final, souna of, 

8, E. 3^ quantity of, 300. 
Osus, adjectives in, 128, 4. 
Ovat, 183, 15. 
Oxymdron, 324, 28 



Parab6la, 324, 30. 

Paradigms, of nouns, 1st dec. 41 3 2d 
dec, 46 5 3d dec, 57 5 4th dec, 87 ; 
5th dec, 90— of adjectives, 1st and 2d 
dec, 105-107 5 3d dec, 108-111— of 
verbs, sum, 153; 1st couj., 155 and 
156 ; 2d conj., 157 ; 3d couj., 158 and 
159; 4th conj., 160 3 deponent, 1613 
periphrastic conj., 162 3 defective, 183; 
impersonal, 184. 

Paragoge, 322. 

Paregmenon, 324, 24. 

Parefcon, 323, 2, (1.) 

Parenthesis, 323, 4, (6.) 

Paronomasia, 321, 25. 

Participial adjectives, 130. 

Participles. 148, 1— -in u«, how declined, 
105 — in n», do., Ill— of neuter verbs, 
162, 16— of deponent verbs, 162, 17— 
of iK?uter passive verbs, 162, 18— in 
rus, gen. plur. of, 162, 19 — compound- 
ed with in, J62, 21— when they be- 
come adjectives, 162, 22 — how modi- 
fied, 201, III., R 3— agreement of, 205 3 
with preclicate-nom., instead of sub- 
jett, 205, R. 6 — perfect, denoting ori- 
gin, with abl., 246 — their government, 
274r — iheir time, how determined, 274, 
2 — their various sij^iifications, 274, 2 
and 3 — perfect, with habeo, &c, 274, 
2, R. 4 — for a verbal noun, 274, 2, r. 
6 — for clauses, 27^, 3. 

Particles, 190. 

Partitive adjectives, 104. 

Partitives, with plural verbs, 209, R. 11 
— gen. afler, 212— omitted, 212, r. 2, 
N. 3— ace. or abl. after, 212, r. 2, n. 
4. 

Parts of speech, 24. 

Passive voice, 141 — ^with latter of two 
ace, 234— construction of, 234. 



Patrial, nouns, 100, 2— adjectives, 104— 
pronouns, 139. 

Patronymics, 100^— quantity of their pe- 
nult, 291, 4 and 5. 

Pentameter verse, 311. 

Pentaptotes, 94. 

Penthemimeris, 304, 5. 

Penult, 13— quantity of, 291 3 of proper 
names, 293. 

Perfect tense, 145, IV. 

Perfects of two syllables, quantity of, 
284, E. 1. 

Period defined, 280. 

Periphrasis, 323j 2, (4.) 

Periphrastic conjugations, 162,14 and 15. 

Personal terminations of verbs^ 147, 3. 

Personification, 324, 34. 

Persons of verbs, 147— with nominatives 
of different persons, 209, R. 12, (7.) 

Phalsecian verse, 315, III. 

Pherecratic verse, 316, V. 

Pi^etj with gen., 215— with ace, 229, r. 

Place, adverbs of, 191, I. — gen. of, 221 
—ace. of, 2373 dat. for, 237, R. 3— 
where, abl. of, 254 — whence, abl. of. 
255. 

Plenty or want, adj of, with abl., 250. 

Pleonasm, 323, 2. 

Pluperfect tense, 145, V. 

Plural nouns used for singulars, 98. 

Plus declined, 110. 

PaertUet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

PolyptOton, 324, 23. 

Polysyndeton, 323, 2, (2.) 

Position in prosody, 28i3, IV. 

Positive degree, 123. 

Possessive, adjectives, 104— pronouns, 
1393 how used, 207, R. 36; when 
reflexive, omission of, 207, r. 865 
used for subjective and possessive 
gen., 211, R. 33 mea. tua^ &.C., after 
refert and interest, 219, R. 1. 

Possum conjugated, 154, 6. 

Post, how pronounced, 8, e. 4. 

Potior, with abl., 245— with gen., 220, 

Pros hi composition, its quantity, 283, 
II., R. 1. 

Prceditus, with abl., 244. 

Predicate of a proposition, 200 and 202. 

Predicate-nominative, 210— differing in 
number Irom the subject-nominative, 
210, R. 2— after what verbs, 210, R. 3 
and 4. 

Predicate-accusative, 210^-dative, 210. 

Prepositional adjectives, 130. 

Prepositions, 195-197— -n composition, 
1965 force of, 1973 change of, 108,6 
— niseparable, 197— with an ace, 195 
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and 23&— with an abl., 195 and 241 — 
with ail ace. and abl., 195^ and 235^ 
(2)^5)— bow modiiied, 201, III., k. 
6---verbs compounded with, with da- 
tive, 224; with ace, 233; with abl.. 
242— omitted, 232, (2,) 235, r. 5, and 
241, R. 4— their place, 279, 10— quan- 
tit^r of </<, Me, and red, 2S5, R. 2 and 3. 

Present tense, 145, I. 

Preieritive verbs, 183, 1. 

Priapean verse, 310, II. 

Price, ablative of, 252— expressed by 
tarUi, quanti, pluris, ntinoris, 252. 

Ptimus, nudiuSy &c., sifnificaliou of, 
206, R. 17— their place, 279, 7. 

Priutquaia, by what mood followed, 263, 
3. 

Pi'Of in composition, quantity of, 285, 
E. 5. 

ProctJ, with abl.. 941, r. 2. 

Protepsis, 3*23, 1, (4.) 

Pronouns, 132-139 — simple, 132 — neuter 
with gen., 212, r. 3, n. 1. 

Proper nouns, 26. 

Propior and proximus, with ace, 222, 
R. 5. 

Proposition, 200 — analysis of, 281. 

Prosodv, 1, and 282^21-.figure8 of, 

Prosopopoeia, 324, 34. 

Prosthesis. 322. 

Prosum, 154, 6. 

Prot&sis and apod5sis, 261. 

PU, enclitic, 133, r. 2, and 139. 

Pndet, with gen., 215-^with ace, 229, 

R. 6. 
Punctuation, 6. 
Punishment, words denoting, construe- 

tion of, 217, R. 3. 
Purpose denoted, by uf with subj., 262 

— by participles, 274, 2, r. 2, 6 and 7 
- .-4>v lulin , 271 — by gerund, 275, R. 

2— by supine in untf 276, IL 



Q. 

Qhcrso, 183, 7. 

Quality, adverbs of, 191, III. 

Quhin, with the superlative, 127— omit" 
led aHer plus, minus, amplius, &c., 
256, R. 6 and 7. 

Quamvvt, with the subj., 263, 2. 

Quantity, adjectives of, with gen., 212, 
R. 3, N. 1 ; after sum and verbs of 
vahiing, 214^adverbs of, with gen., 
212, R. 4. 

Quantity, marks of. 5 — in orthoepy, 13 — 
in prosody, 282, 1 — ^general rules of, 
J283 — ^special rules of, 284— of penults, 
291 — of antepeuults, 292 — of penults 



of proper names, 293— of final sylla- 
bles, 294. 
Quasi, with subj., 263, 2. 
Queo, bow conjugated, 182, R. 3. 
Qui, declined, 136 — ^interrogative, 137 

— ^person of, 209, r. 6— with subjunc- 
tive, 264. 
Quicvnque, how declined, 136, r. 2 — 

how used, 207, r. 29. 
Quida7n, how declined, 133, 5— how 

used, 207, R. 33. 
Quidem, place of, 279, 3. 
QuiUbet, how declined, 133, 5— 4iow 

used, 207, r. 34. 
Quin, with suhj., 262 and ib., R. 10. 
Quis, declined, 137 — and qui, for aiiquis, 

&c., 137, R. (c.) 
Quisnajii, quinam, how declined, 137, 2. 
Quispiam, how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, r. 30. 
Quisquam, how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, R. 31. 
Qiuisque, how declined, 138, 3— bow 

used, 207, r. 35— its place^ 279, 14w 
Quistfuit declined, 136, R. 2. 
Qiuims, how declined, 133, 5 — liow used, 

207, R. 34. 
Quo and quomtnus, with subjunctive, 262 

and ib., r. 9. 
Quoad, with subj., 263, 4. 
Quod referring to a preceding statetnent, 

206, (14.) 
Quoque, place of, 279, 3. 



R final, quantity of, 299. 

Reapse, 135, r. 3. 

Recordor and remirdscor, with gen. or 

ace, 216. 
Reckoning, Roman mode of, 326 and 

327. 
Redundant, nouns, 99— adjectives, 116 

-verbs, 185. 
Reduplication, 163, R.-^uantity of, 284, 

Refert and interest, with gen., 214 and 
219 — with the adj. pronouns mea, &c., 
219, R. 1. 

Reflexive pronouns, 139, r. 2— how 
used, 208— for demonstratives, 208, 
(6,)— omitted, 229, R. 3 — ^in oratio ob- 
liqua, 266, r. 3. 

Relative pronouns, 136. 

Relatives, agreement of, 206~-omittecl, 
206, (5,j— m the case of the antece- 
dent, 206, (6,) — ^referring, to nouns of 
different genders, 206, (9 ;) to a prop- 
osition, 206, (13,) — agreeing with a 
noun implied, 2C6, (11,) — adjectives. 
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construction of, 206, (16,)— with sub- 
junctive, 264— their^ace, 279, 13. 

Responsives, case of, 204, r. 11. 

Respubltca declined, 91. 

Rhetoric, figures of, 2SIA, 

Rhythm, 308. 

Rimus and ritis. .quantity of, 290, S. 
(I.) 4. 

Root of words inflected, 40, 10. 

Roots of verbs, 150, l--special, 150, 2 
—second and third^ now formed, 
150, 3 — first, its derivatives, 151, Ij 
second, do., 151, 2: third, do., 151, 3 
—second and thira, formation ot^ 1st 
conj., 164-166 j. 2d conj., 167-170 : 3d 
conj., 171-174; 4th conj., 176-177— 
second and third irregular, 1st conj., 
165 J 2d conj., 168; 401 conj., 176. 

Rm3, how construed, in ace, 237, r. 4— 
in abl., 254 and 255. 

Ru8j participle in, its signification, 162, 
14, and Zl^f JL^ R. 6. 



S. 

Sf sound of, 11— preceded bjr a conso- 
nant, nouns in, fender of, 62 and 64 3 
ffen. of, 77— find, elided, 305, 2. 

Sabot, 183, 9. 

Sapphic verse, 315, II. 

Sathgo, with gen., 215, (2.) 

Batis, bene, and male, verbs compound- 
ed with, with dat., 225. 

Scanning, 304, 6. 

Scazon, 314, II. 

8e with inter, 208, (5.) 

Senarius, iambic, 314. 

Sentences, 203— analysis of, 281. 

Sentiments of another in dependent 
clauses, by what mood expressed, 
266, 3. 

Separating, verbs of, with abl. 251. 

Sere, future infin. in, 162, 10. 

Sestertius, its value, 327 — ^how denoted, 
327 — mode of reckoning, 327. 

Short syllable, 282, 2. 

Silver age, 329, 3. 

Simile, 324, 30. 

Simple, subject, 201, II.— predicate, 
202, II.— sentences, 203. 

Sinwl, with abl., 241, R. 2. 

Siqms, how declined, 138, 2. 

Sis, for si \ns, 183, R. 3. 

80 and sim, ancient forms of tenses in, 
162, 8. 

Sodes, for si audes, 183, r. 3. 

Solecism, 325, 2. 

Soleo, how conjugated, 142, R. 2. 

Solns, how declined, 107— vwth relative 
andsubj.,264, 10. 



Sotadic verse, 317, 1. 

Space, ace. of, 236. 

Spondaic, verse, 310^— tetrameter, 31S. 

Stanza, 319. 

Sto, with abl., 245, II. 

Strophe, 319. 

Sub, in composition, force of, 122— gor- 

emmentof, 235, r2.) 
Subject, of a verb, 14(>— of a proposition, 

200 and 201; modified, 201, III. j its 

place in a sentence, 279, 2. 
Subject-nominative, 209 — ^when omitted, 

209, R. 1 and 2— when wanting, 209, 

R. 3 — with infinitive, 209, R. o— two 

or more with plural verb, 209, R. 12} 

with sing, verb, 209, R. 12. 
Sul^ect-accusative, 239 — ^when omitted, 

Subjective genitive, 211, r. 2 — ^posses- 
sive pronoun used for, 211, r. 3. 

Subjunctive, 143, 2— its tenses, 14^ R. 
2— how used, 259— its tenses, various 
uses of, 259— for imperative, 260, R. 
6— ^n conditional clauses, 2bl^-afler 
particles, 262 and 263— after ^ut, 264 
— 4n indirect questions, 265 — in inter- 
mediate clauses, 266---in oratio obll- 
qua, 266, 1 and 2— after what verbg 
used, 273. 

Substantive pronouns, 132, 133 — as sub- 
ject-nom., omitted, 209, r. 1— dative 
of, redundant, 228, nt' 

Subter, government of, 235, (4.) 

Bui, declined, 133— use of, 208. 

SuUis, for H vultis, 183, R. 3. 

Sum, conjugated, 153--compound8 of, 
do., 154, 5 and 6 — ^witb a gen. in ex- 
pressions denoting part, property, du- 
ty, &c., 211, R. 8, (3,) and 275, r. 1, 
(5,)— denoting degree of estimation, 
214— with two datives, 227— with abl. 
of situation, 245, III.-F.witb abl. deno- 
ting in respect to, 250, R. 3. 

Super, government of, 235, (3.) 

Superiority, how denoted, 123. 

Superlative degree, 123--formation of, 
124— with quisque, 207, R. 35— with 
gen., 212, r. 2, and r. 4, n. 7. 

Supines, 14pi8, 3 — ^few in number, 162, 11 
— ^in um, by what cases followed, 276 ; 
on what verbs they depend, 276, II. ; 
with eo, 276, II., R. 2 and 3 — in u, 
with what adjectives used, 276, III. ; 
after fas, nefas, and opus, 276, III., R. 
2— ^r two syllables, quantity of, 2^, 
E. 1. 

Swis, use of, 208 — ^referring to a word 
in the predicate, 208, (7,)— for hufuSy 
when a noun is omitted. 208, (t,)— 
denoting fit, &c., 208. 

Syllabication, 17-23. 
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Syllables, quantity of first and middle, 
284: of penult, 291 : of antepenult, 
292;offriial,m 

Syllepsis, 323, 1,(3.) 

Sympldce, 324, 15. 

Syuer^sis, 306. 

Synaloepha, 305. 

Synapheia, 307, 2. 

Synchysis, 323, 4, (4.) 

Sync6pe, 322. 

Synecddcbe, 234, U., 323, 1, (5,) and 
324, 3. 

Syn&is, or synthesis, 323, 3, (4.) 

Synonymia, 324, 29. 

Synopsis of Horatian metres, 320. 

Syntax, 1, and 200^1. 

Syst6le, 307. 



T, sound of, 12— nouns in, sender of, 66 3 

gen. of, 78— final, quantity of, 299. 
Tagdet, wiih gen., 215— with ace, 229, 



El. 6. 



Talent, value of, 327. 

Tanquam, with subj., 263, 2. 

Tantif qttanti, d&c, denoting price, 252. 

TarUum, with een. plur. and plural verb, 
209. R. 11. ^ ^ ^ 

Tautology, 325, 4. 

TV, enclitic, 133, r. 2. 

Tenses, 144— connection of, 258 — simi- 
lar and dissimilar, 258, 1, and II.— of 
indicative mood, used one for another. 
259 3 future for imperative, 259 3 usea 
for subj. in apodosis, 259, r. 4— of 
subi. mood, their use, 260, I., R. 1, 
andl II., R. 1 — in protasis and apodo- 
sis, 261~K>f infin. mood, use of, 268. 

TenuSf with gen., 221, III.— with abl., 
241, R.l— place of, 279, 10. 

Terminations, of words inflected, 40— 
of nouns, 1st dec, 41 3 2d dec, 46 3 3d 
dec, 55; 4th dec, 873 5th dec, 90— 
personal, of verbs, 147, 3 — ^verbal, 150 
—table of verbal, 152. 

Tetrameter, apriore, ^I^—^l posterior e, 
312. 

Tetraptotes, 94. 

Tetrastr5phon, 319. 

TViatj sign of what moods, 273, 

Thesis, 308. 

Time, adverbs of, 191, II.— ace. of, 236 
— «ib]. of, 253— expressed by id, with 
a gen., 253, r. 3 — mode of reckoning, 
3263 table of, 326, 6. 

Tmesis, 323, 4, (5.) 

Tor and triXf verbafe in, 102, 6. 

Towns, names of, construction of; see 
Place. 



TricOlon, 319. 

Triemimeris. 304, 5. 

Trimeter catalectic, 312, VII. 

Triptotes, 94. 

Trislrftphon, 319. 

Trochaic or feminine caesura, 310, n. 1. 

Trochaic, metre, 315 and 303— tetrametei 

catalectic, 315— dimeter catalectic, 

315, IV. 
Tropes, 324. 
Tu declined, 133. 
TW, adjectives in, 128, 7. 



U. 

Uf sound of, 7 and 8— in gen. and voc. 
of Greek nouns, 54— dative in, 89— 
increment in, 3d dec, 287, 33 plur., 
288 5 of verbs, 290— final, quantity of, 
298. 

C/'and itii,\a 2d and 3d rootsof verbs, 167. 

Ubug, in dat. and abl. plur., 89, 5. 

UUus, how declined, 107— how used, 
207, R. 31. 

l/Z«m, verbals in, 102. 5. 

Urn, adverbs in, 192, 11. 

UnduSf participles in, 162, 20. 

Unus, declinea, 107 — et alter, with vei1!>s 
singular, 209, r. 12 — with relative and 
sut^., 264, 10. 

Unusquisque, how declined, 133, 4. 

27r, nouns in, gender of, ^ and 67 : gen. 
of, 70 and 71. 

Ura, verbals in, 102, 7. 

U8f nouns in, of 3d dec, gender of, 66 
and 675 gen. of, 76— verbals in, 10S,7 
—final quantity of, 301. 

Usque, with ace, 235, r. 3. 

Usvs ; see Opus. 

Ut, with subjunctive, 262— its correla- 
tives, 262, R. 1— omitted, 262, r. 4 — 
afler metuo, &c, its meaning, 262, 
R. 7. 

Ut si, with subj., 263, 2. 

Uter, how declined, 107 — use of with 
gen., 212, R. 2, v. 1. 

Utlnam and tUi, with subj., 263. 

Utor, fruor, &.C., with abl., 246 — ^wilh 
ace, 245, 1., R. 1. 



V changed to u, 163, 2. 

Vaieo, with ace, 252, r. 4. 

Valuing, verbs of, with gen., 214. 

Va;?a/o, 142, R.3. 

Variable nouns, 92^. 

Velut si, and veluti, with subj., 263, 2. 

Veneo, 142, r. 3. 
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Verbals, nouns, 102 5 wth ace, 233, N. 
— adjectives, 129. 

Verbs, 140-189— subject of, 140— active, 
141 — ^neuter, 142— neuter passive, 142, 
R. 2 — neutral passive, 142, r. S—de- 
ponent, 142, R. 4 — transitive and in- 
transitive, 142, N. — principal pans of, 
161, 4 — neuter, participles of, 162, 16 
— ^inceptive, 173— desiderative, 187, 
II., 3, and 176, n.— irregular, 17S-182 
—defective. 183— redundant, 185 and 
186— derivation of, 187 — composition 
of, 188— changes of, in composition, 
189— compounds from simples not in 
use, 189, N. 4-— agreement of, 209— 
omitted, 209, R. I — ^with qui, person 
of, 209, R. 6 — agreeing with predicate- 
nom., 209, r. 9 — with collective nouns, 
209, R. 11 — plural, after two or more 
nominatives, 209, R. 12 j after a nom- 
inative, with cum and abl.,209, R. 12 ; 
after nominatives connected by autf 
209, R. 12— their place in a sentence, 
279, 2 ; in a period, 280. 

Verses, 304— combinations of, in poems, 
319. 

Versification, 302. 

Versus, with ace, 236, R. 3— place of, 
279, 10. 

Vescor, with abl., 246. 

Vestr&m, after partitives, 212, R. 2, N. 2. 

Vir, bow declined, 48. 

Vis declined, 85. 

Vivo, with abl., 245, II. 

Vocative, 37— of proper names in tus. 
how pronounced, 14 ; how formed, 62 
— sing. 3d dec, 81— construction of, 
240. 



Voices, 141. 

Volo conjugated, 178. 

Vowel, before a mute and liquid, its 
Quantity, 13, and 283, IV., e. 2— be- 
iore another vowel, quantity of, 283, 
I. ; in Greek words. 283, e. 6 — before 
two consonants, 283, IV.^-ending first 
part of a compound, quantity of, 286, 
R. 4. 

Vowels, sounds of, 7 and 8. 



W. 

Words, division of, 17-23— arrangement 

of, 279. 
Writers in different ages, 329. 



X. 

X, sound of, 12— nouns in, gender o(^ 
62 and 665 gen. of, 78. 



y. 

Yf sound of, 7, r. 2 — nouns in, gender 
of, 62 *, gen. of, 77— increment in, Sd 
dec, 287, 3— final, quantity of, 298. 

Ys final, quantity of, 301. 



Zeugma, 323, 1, (2.) 



THE END. 
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